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Labor Month in Revie\ 


The March Review 


Even after the collapse of the dot-com 
bubble, it is clear that new technologies 
and new organizational paradigms have 
contributed to the increasing adoption 
of new working arrangements. This is- 
sue of the Review explores the growing 
incidence and impact of strategies rang- 
ing from contingent work to flextime. 

Steven Hipple reports on the persis- 
tence of contingent employment even as 
general labor market conditions im- 
proved. The unemployment rate, for ex- 
ample, dropped nearly a full percentage 
point between February 1997 and Febru- 
ary 1999, but the contingency rate—the 
proportion of total employment that are 
contingent workers—was virtually un- 
changed at about 4.3 percent. Contingent 
work is conceptually an arrangement that 
is transitory and conditional and has of- 
ten been used to denote a new, less loyal, 
less secure, “just-in-time” approach to 
staffing the new economy. 

An analytical issue related to contin- 
gent work is the use of independent 
contractors, on-call workers, temps, and 
other alternative work arrangements. 
Marisa DiNatale finds that such work- 
ers account for less than one-tenth of 
total employment in 1999, a share that is 
not growing. In fact, the share ac- 
counted for by independent contrac- 
tors, the largest of these groups, de- 
clines slightly between 1997 and 1999, 

The final two articles discuss various 
aspects of flexible scheduling or flextime, 
another growing characteristic of 
today’s labor market. Lonnie Golden 
finds that flexibilty in daily scheduling 
has grown to the point that it reaches 
more than one worker in four. Golden 
also finds, however that this often 
comes at a cost, either in terms of an 
extended workweek or stretching out of 
the work day, or in terms of accepting 
part-time work or irregular shifts. 

Bonnie Sue Gariety and Sherrill 
Shaffer look at the relationship between 
wages and flextime and find that flexible 


schedules are associated with higher 
wages. This, they state, “compares the 
relative strengths of two opposing 
efects: a negative compensating wage 
differential resulting from workers’ pref- 
erences for flexitime and a positive wage 
differential associated with higher pro- 
ductivity of workers on flextime attrib- 
uted to what economists call the ‘effi- 


ciency wage hypothesis’. 


Strong productivity growth 
in 2000 


Productivity in the nonfarm business 
sector, aS measured by output per hour, 
rose 4.3 percent in 2000. The increase 
was the biggest since a 4.5-percent rise 
in 1983. The increase in productivity 
during 2000 was due to a 5.7-percent 
growth in output and a 1.3-percent rise 
in hours. During 1999, productivity in- 
creased 2.6 percent, as output grew 4.8 
percent and hours of all persons in- 
creased 2.2 percent. Additional informa- 
tion is available in “Productivity and 
Costs, Fourth-Quarter and Annual Av- 
erages for 2000 (Revised),” news release 
USDL 01-56. 


More mass layoffs in 
2000 


In 2000, there were 15,738 layoff events 
and 1,835,592 initial claimants for unem- 
ployment insurance in the 50 States and 
the District of Columbia. Both the num- 
ber of events and the number of initial 
claimants were higher than in 1999, when 
layoff events totaled 14,909 and the to- 
tal number of initial claimants was 
1,572,399. 

In 2000, manufacturing accounted for 
35 percent of all mass layoff events and 
42 percent of initial claims filed. Initial 
claim filings were most numerous in 
transportation equipment (192,047), 
food and kindred products (88,942) and 
industrial machinery and equipment 
(73,215). A mass layoff event involves 
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at least 5O workers from a single estab- 
lishment. Read more about recent mass 
layoffs in “Mass Layoffs in December 
2000,” news release USDL 01-33. 


More work stoppages 
in 2000 


There were 39 major work stoppages in 
2000, up from only 17 in 1999. Of the 
major work stoppages beginning in 
2000, 31 were in the private sector; the 
remainder occurred in State and local 
government. In the private sector, 14 
stoppages occurred in goods-producing 
industries and 17 occurred in service- 
producing industries. In the public sec- 
tor, 4 of the 8 stoppages were in educa- 
tion. (Major work stoppages are defined 
as strikes or lockouts that idle 1,000 or 
more workers and last at least one shift.) 
Learn more about work stoppages in 
“Major Work Stoppages, 2000,” news 
release USDL 01-41. 


Unemployment down in 
most States 


Compared with 1999, annual average 
unemployment rates in 2000 were lower 
in 33 States and the District of Colum- 
bia, higher in 16 States, and unchanged 
in 1 State. The U.S. jobless rate de- 
creased from 4.2 percent to 4.0 percent 
over the year. 

The States posting the largest de- 
clines were Hawaii (—1.3 percentage 
points), West Virginia (—1.1 points), and 
Wyoming (—1.0 point). Twelve additional 
States plus the District of Columbia re- 
corded decreases of at least 0.5 percent- 
age point. See more about last year’s 
developments in “State and Regional 
Unemployment, 2000 Annual Aver- 
ages,” news release USDL 01-50. 


Steven Hipple 


Steven Hipple is an 
economist in the 
Division of Labor Force 
Statistics, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 


Contingent Work 


Contingent work 
in the late-1990s 


Despite the strong labor market, the incidence 

of contingent work changed little between 1997 and 1999; 
characteristics of contingent workers 

are similar to those of earlier surveys 


contingent jobs, that is, jobs that are struc- 

tured to be short term or temporary. The 
contingency rate—the proportion of total em- 
ployment composed of contingent workers—was 
4.3 percent.' Both the number of contingent 
workers and the contingency rate were virtually 
the same as those in the 1997 survey. The fact 
that both the number of individuals with contin- 
gent jobs and the contingency rate were little 
different is interesting, because the period cov- 
ered by the two surveys was one of strong labor 
market conditions. For example, total employment 
grew by 4.8 million over the two periods, and the 
unemployment rate—at 5.3 percent in February 
1997—had fallen to 4.4 percent in February 1999.’ 
(See chart 1.) 

This article discusses the results of the 
February 1999 Contingent and Alternative Work 
Arrangements Supplement to the Current Popu- 
lation Survey (cps), including an examination of 
the characteristics of contingent workers and the 
jobs they hold, and their earnings and employee 
benefits.> Information on contingent work was 
first collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in February 1995, and when the results of that 
survey were published, three alternative mea- 
sures of contingent work were introduced.’ (See 
the appendix.) The analysis in this article fo- 


I: February 1999, 5.6 million workers held 


cuses on the broadest measure of contingent 
work—estimate 3. Noncontingent workers, em- 
ployed individuals who do not fall under any of 
the estimates of contingent work, are used as a 
point of comparison. 

Prior analyses have shown that the characteris- 
tics of workers in contingent and noncontingent 
employment arrangements differ substantially. 
The incidence of contingent work is higher 
among certain demographic groups, for instance, 
and in certain industries and occupations. More- 
over, the groups differ by other characteristics 
including employee tenure and work schedules. 
Disentangling the impact of these differences on 
earnings or employee benefits, for example, can 
be very complicated. Using descriptive statis- 
tics, this article provides an overview of contin- 
gent workers in 1999. 


Why are contingent jobs temporary? 


The phrase “contingent work” was first pro- 
posed by Audrey Freedman in 1985 to refer 
specifically to “conditional and transitory em- 
ployment arrangements as initiated by a need 
for labor—usually because a company has an 
increased demand for a particular service or a 
product or technology, at a particular place, at 
a specific time.”° The term, however, took on a 
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Contingent Work 


Unemployment rates and contingency rates, February 1994-2000 


negative connotation, implying less job security, and soon 
became used to describe a wide variety of employment ar- 
rangements including part-time work, self-employment, tem- 
porary help agency employment, contracting out, employee 
leasing, and employment in the business services industry. 
In fact, to some analysts, any work arrangement that differed 
from the commonly perceived norm of a permanent, full-time 
wage and salary job would be considered “contingent.” For 
many people, nonstandard or contingent work has come to 
represent a just-in-time work force, the human equivalent of 
just-in-time inventories. Although studying “nonstandard” 
arrangements is of interest to a number of analysts, combining 
these very diverse arrangements into a single category and 
labeling them contingent may cause workers to be classified 
incorrectly and may cause confusion among analysts study- 
ing this topic.° 

In order to turn the focus on the attachment between the 
worker and the employer and to identify a common underly- 
ing trait that could be used to classify workers, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics proposed the following definition of contin- 
gent work in 1989: “Any job in which an individual does not 
have an explicit or implicit contract for long-term employ- 
ment.”’ Essentially, contingent workers are individuals who 
hold jobs that are temporary or not expected to continue. 

In the survey, the key factor used to determine if a job fits 
the conceptual definition of a contingent work arrangement 
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is whether the job was temporary or not expected to last. 
(For a detailed explanation of the criteria used to determine if 
a job is contingent, see the appendix.) Jobs are considered to 
be temporary if a person is working only until the comple- 
tion of a specific project, temporarily replacing another 
worker, being hired for a fixed time period, filling a sea- 
sonal job, or if business conditions dictated that the job 
was temporary. Workers who are temporarily holding jobs 
for personal reasons are excluded from the count of con- 
tingent workers. 

In 1999, the majority of contingent workers—S3 per- 
cent—reported that their jobs were temporary because they 
were working only until a specific project was completed.® 
Another 18 percent said that they were hired for a fixed time 
period, 9 percent were hired to temporarily replace another 
worker, 8 percent were holding a seasonal job, and 12 per- 
cent gave another economic-related reason. These propor- 
tions were similar to those measured in the 1995 and 1997 
surveys. 

A study conducted by Susan N. Houseman used data 
from a nationwide survey of employers on their use of flex- 
ible staffing arrangements. The author found that the most 
common reasons that employers use temporary workers were 
to fill seasonal needs, to help with special projects, to help 
during unexpected increases in business, to fill in for an ab- 
sent employee, and to fill in until a regular worker is hired.? 


_ Text continues on page 8. 


Contingent and noncontingent workers by selected characteristics, February 1995-99 


{Percent distribution] 
Contingent workers! : 
Noncontingent 
Characteristic Estimate 1 Estimate 2 Estimate 3 Wore 
1995 1997 1999 1995 1997 1999 1995 1997 1999 1995 1997 | 1999 
Age and sex | 
Total, 16 years 
and older (thousands) ..... 2,739 2,385 2,444 3,422 3,096 3,038 6,034 5,574 5,641 | 117,174 | 121,168 | 125,853 

ROrCen tre ire. cetera oe 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
NOMOMO VarSieceresiee sere 16.6 19.2 20.9 15.2 16.0 17.8 10.7 12.4 13.2 43 44 47 
PAO} ZEN SETES. cocrcoastne ae 25.0 23.9 23.5 22.2 21.0 22.1 19.8 17.9 19.8 9.6 9.0 9.0 
CONOBAVCANS: ececesecececesceses 26.0 230 23.1 PAS) 24.4 24.7 26.3 24.8 24.4 26.1 25.0 23.5 
35 tO 44 years ........ceeeeceseeeee 18.5 WES 15.6 19.8 20.6 17.5 21.0 20.9 18.8 28.0 28.2 28.1 
AS tO! D4 VOaNS: sevesceccaecesscetesne 8.2 8.3 11.0 9.5 10.8 11.8 12.6 13.6 13.2 19.8 21.0 21.8 
DOWO\O4VCarS: cee cccuesesscccss ner 3.8 5.3 3.9 3.7 5.4 3.9 59 a3 6.4 9.4 9.6 10.1 
65 years and older ................ 1.8 21 1.9 2.1 1.9 2.1 3.7 3.1 44 28 29 28 
MOU cerccrcetore cone cenecsire tueceecsces 49.3 49.5 46.9 49.4 48.4 46.6 49.6 49.3 48.7 54.0 53.8 53.5 
VOM IGN essence conc scesexcerceme ees nc 50.7 50.5 53.1 50.6 51.6 53.4 50.4 50.7 51.3 46.0 46.2 46.5 

Race and Hispanic origin 
White 80.0 79.5 80.9 80.1 80.6 80.5 80.9 81.9 80.2 85.6 85.3 84.5 
Black 13.9 183 11.8 13.6 13.0 12.7 13.3 Wile 12.2 10.5 10.6 11.1 
FISDAMICONGIN eeresseeereanrs ee 13.6 12.2 13.8 12.9 12.8 13.6 11.3 12.4 13.2 8.3 9.4 10.0 
Country of birth | 
and U.S. citizenship status 
ESS DONT sat he seen cee eaters 87.5 87.6 85.2 87.3 87.1 85.3 86.8 85.3 84.0 91.0 89.4 89.0 
Foreign bom .... 12.5 12.4 14.8 12.7 13.0 14.7 13.2 14.7 16.0 9.0 10.6 11.0 
WESIGHIZEN acess cece tcraees 1.6 B2 3.0 Ac? 3.7 3.1 2.2 3.9 3.9 3.2 42 44 
NotiaUiSicitizeni sees. 10.9 9.1 11.8 11.0 9.2 11.7 11.0 10.7 12.1 5.8 6.4 6.6 
Full- or part-time status 
FulHtime workers ..........:.:e+ 52.9 53.5 48.4 53.6 54.8 52.0 57.1 57.5 55.9 81.8 82.2 83.0 
Part-time Workers ........:.:ee 47.1 46.6 51.6 46.4 45.2 48.0 42.9 425 44.1 18.2 178 17.0 
School enrollment 
Total, 16 to 24 years 
(thousands) exe tenreeenceses 1,142 1,029 1,086 1,279 1,143 1,212 1,841 1,690 1,863 | 16215 | 16299 | 17,261 

PGICON te: 280s Sakae. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
FMPOMEG eeeereccesve see cateagnnrsecen-0 55.3 61.4 63.8 53.7 Stel 62.1 58.1 63.7 65.9 38.4 40.0 414 
INOtenrolled ec cseerecescee eas 44.7 38.6 36.2 46.3 42.3 37.9 41.9 36.3 34.1 61.6 60.0 58.6 

Educational attainment 
Total, 25 to 64 years 
(thousands) ........:.eee 1,547 1,308 1,311 2,070 1,893 1,762 3,968 3,710 3,546 | 97,633 | 101,397 | 105,043 

POPCOnteoce.sscnreqsoseeesereees= 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Less than a high school 

Giplommaeeesteerecceccaretee aces 14.0 10.0 12.7 13.6 11.0 12.6 12.0 10.4 11.9 9.6 9.6 9.1 
High school graduates, 

MOICONEQC Recta cence nce 279 27.9 27.8 27.5 28.5 28.5 27.3 26.8 25.8 32.4 32.8 31.4 
Some college, no degree ....... 22.8 21.9 19.1 23.3 20.2 18.5 19.6 18.8 17.0 19.9 18.9 19.3 
Associate degree ..............00+5 8.4 10.7 TL 8.0 10.1 8.0 79 8.2 6.9 9.1 9.1 9.2 
College graduates ................. 27.0 29.4 32.6 UTE 30.1 32.4 33.2 35.8 38.5 28.9 29.5 31.0 

Advanced degree ........-...++ 9.4 10.5 11.6 10.0 9.3 11.4 14.9 14.7 16.0 9.9 10.0 10.3 
1 Contingent workers are defined as individuals who do not perceive of the three definitions of contingent work. 
themselves as having an explicit or implicit contract with their employers Note: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not 
for ongoing employment. Estimate 1 is calculated using the narrowest 5 1 
“eee ; : aa. sum to totals because data for the “other races” group are not presented 
definition of contingent work; estimate 3 uses the broadest definition. For ‘ 3 2 : 4 : 
aS 88 df h definition, see the appendix, p. 25 and Hispanics are included in both the white and black population 
peepee Sroka User Or Gaon Go hnion, PP Aecone groups. Detail for other characteristics may not sum to totals due to 
2 Noncontingent workers are those who do not meet the criteria for any rounding. 
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Contingency rates by selected characteristics, February 1995-99 


{In percent] 
- Contingency rates! 
Characteristic Estimate 1 Estimate 2 Estimate 3 
1995 1997 1999 1995 1997 1999 1995 1997 | 1999 
-4 + 
Age and sex 
Total, 16 years and older .................+. 2.2 1.9 1.9 2.8 2.4 oe 4.9 4.4 4.3 
dOMtON OIVCATS i. cseceesccesere ee 8.1 7.6 eli 9.2 8.2 8.1 11.4 115 V2 
20 to 24 years ........... 5.5 4.8 4.6 6.1 5.4 5.4 9.6 8.4 9.0 
25 to 34 years ........... 22 1.8 1.8 2.9 2.4 2.4 4.9 4.4 45 
35 to 44 years ........... 125) 2 1.0 2.0 1.8 1.5 3.7 3.3 2.9 
45 to 54 years ........... 8) 8 1.0 1.4 1.3 1.3 3.2 2.9 2.6 
55 to 64 years ........... 4) ue ne 1.1 1.4 i) 3.1 3.4 2.8 
65 years and older 1.4 ages tee Ze 1.6 TH 6.3 4.8 6.1 
2.0 qe 1.6 2.5 ne 2.0 4.5 4.0 3.9 
2.4 2.0 21 3.0 ooh 2.6 SS) 4.8 4.7 
2.1 1.8 1.8 2.6 2.3 2.2 4.6 4.2 4A 
2.9 2.4 2.0 3.5 3.0 2.6 6.1 4.6 4.7 
3.6 2.4 Las 4.2 3.3 3.1 6.5 SHH 5.6 
Country of birth 
and U.S. citizenship status 
WiS: Dornizer =... 2.1 1.8 1.8 27 2.4 re 4.7 4.2 4.4 
Foreign born ... 3.0 2.2 2.5 3.8 2.9 3.0 7.0 6.0 6.1 
WISSGitiZeN 22. .e--1 ilet 1.4 1:3 1:5 2.2 1.6 3.5 4.1 3.8 
Not a U.S. citizen 4.0 2.6 3.2 5.0 3.4 3.9 8.9 re 7.6 
Full- or part-time status 
Full-time workers ils) 12 ye 1.8 Nee 1.5 3.5 3.1 2.9 
Part-time workers 5.4 4.6 5.3 6.6 5.8 6.1 10.8 9.9 10.4 
School enrollment 
TOtal) WS tO ZA VOArSi .csccorscuseessesses 6.3 On ove Lf 6.4 6.3 10.2 9.4 9.7 
ENINONOG \scemsceepureoremeneicanuin 8.7 8.3 8.3 9.4 8.7 9.0 14.7 14.2 14.7 
INGEGHTON GOI, steecxcesvanectseactsiteassusarccanceeve 4.7 3.8 cH A 5.5 4.7 4.3 t2 5.9 Og 
Educational attainment 
Total, 25 to 64 YOars ......eeserecsorerees 1.5 1.2 1.2 2.0 1.8 1.6 3.9 
Less than a high school diploma............ 2.2 1.3 aah 2.9 2.1 22 4.8 oe : 3 
High school graduates, no college ......... 1.3 ri [Pa ee 1.6 1.5 3.3 2.9 PIG 
Some college, no degree WEY 1.4 12 2.4 1.9 1.6 3.8 3.5 29 
Associate degree -..ccccsesses--. 14 15 1.0 1.8 2.0 1.4 3.4 3.2 2.4 
College graduates ....ccceesce0.. 1.4 1.2 1.3 1.9 1.8 17 4.5 4.3 4.0 
Advanced degree .......scccccsesssssseeeeee. 1.4 1.3 13 2.0 1.6 18 58 51 5.0 
' Contingency rates are calculated by dividing the number of contingent workers in a specified worker 
; ; F Ol group by total employment for the same worker 
group. Estimate 1 above is calculated using the narrowest definition of contingent work: estimate 3 uses th initi ific criteri 
for each definition, see the appendix, p. 25. g ; es the broadest definition. For the specific criteria used 
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| Table 3. Contingency rates by occupation and industry, February 1995-99 
{In percent] 
Contingency rates! 
Occupation and industry Estimate 1 Estimate 2 Estimate 3 
1995 1997 1999 1995 1997 1999 1995 1997 1999 
Occupation | | | | | 
| 
otalinl Giyears andloldenm.sseie sees 2.2 1.9 1.9 218° 24 28 4.9 4.4 4.3 
Managerial and professional specialty ............. AF 1.4 ES Zul 1.7 1.8 4.8 4.2 4.4 
Executive, administrative, and managerial ..... : ah 2 led 1.0 8 2.7 re 2.0 
Professional) Sp@Cialtye-crvessescesscesse-teee-sceserees 2.6 2.0 2.4 Solin 2.4 2.7 6.8 6.0 6.7 
Technical, sales, and administrative support ... Pon\| Pa 2.1 PASS 2:6 2.6 4.4 4.3 4.3 
Technicians and related support ..................+. 1.3 1.8 20) 1.9 ih | Ps) 4.2 47 4.4 
SAlCSTOCCUPAONS ye mece-seeecxeeeoarer ese e 1.2 1.1 1.2 1.6 lds) leds 2.6 Zeal 2.4 
Administrative support, including clerical ....... 3.1 3.0 2.9 3.4 3.5 3.3 5.8 6.0 5.8 
SCWVICSLOCCUDATIOMS eenmeeeerrnneee errata ene 3.0 23 23 41 Bi2 Sal 5.8 5.0 4.7 
Precision, production, craft, and repair .... 2.3 1.8 1.4 29 2.3 1.8 4.6 41 3.3 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers ........ Ses Peif 22 2.0 3.1 3.0 2.4 5.4 4.4 4.0 
Farming, forestry, and fishing ............::esseeeeee Ze 2.0 2.9 oy | 3.0 3.3 5.6 5.9 7.3 
Industry | 
Total G: years aAMNGiOldenescrsyenccseescecreccersss 2.2 We) 1.9 2.8 2.4 2.3 4.9 4.4 4.3 
PAGMICUILUN G Peeeee <secseteetsce-nececeteant <chensasescvenceeserensts 2.4 1.6 2.6 3.3 2.6 3.2 5.0 52 6.1 
MUIIRIIA lessees haces oats eect se aes ets cateavesschemeetoenses 1.0 iol ath 1.0 1.8 if 2.6 4.0 2.6 
GOMSUUICHON Mee sestes esece sttersscecsateceh oe ssanectenseseace 4.5 3.7 2.3 yf 4.7 2.9 8.4 7.2 Diz 
Manutactusrin jsec-cccct-veecscs-<ncevecsve=cevesssurtecerosnu 1.3 8 8 1.6 1.1 1.0 3.1 2.1 2.2 
DUSADICIGOOS erescsateseeeseraransseeceteneveteccseceseess es} AL: 9 1.6 1.0 1.1 3.4 2.0 24 
INONCUrablS GQOOUS eienssrescssecnencssscucsconerancscusane 1.3 1.0 6 1.5 1.1 ) 2.8 2.3 2.0 
MIKA SOO GLAU OMseeserercesceucsonecntanssetescnenesreceess’ cer oee= 1.1 if 6 ie 1.4 1.0 2.3 PATS ust 
Communications and public utilities 1.4 6 1.6 1.6 1.0 1.6 4.0 20 2.7 
Wholesale tra dG xccee centers eresnceeeetcercee cree of 8 1.4 1.0 ley | 125 eas 2.4 2.8 
RRetailitrade sre cent eee cecccce coer ereces Set 1.6 1S 1.6 2.0 Uers 1.8 3.0 2.6 2.7 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 7 el 6 8 1.3 1.0 | 2.0 Del 1.9 
SEMVICES Hestecdesoreecexcce sees 3.4 2.8 2.9 4.3 3.7 3.6 The) 6.7 6.9 
Private household 8.2 6.1 8.8 11.9 9.8 11.8 17.9 15.7 16.8 
Business, auto, and repair services ... Bede 5.3 3.8 Si2 8} 5.8 47 9.6 8.0 lad 
POrsOmal SCIVICES i: -siccccrsvseseseenseosnsoovee-s a 3.6 FAS) 3.6 3.9 3.3 4.3 5.6 Syl 6.2 
Entertainment and recreation services .......... 4.3 3.6 3.9 5.3 4.0 4.3 8.2 6.8 5.7 
| 

Professional SErviCeS .............scccccessseseeseeeees Ql, 2.4 2.6 3.3 3.0 3.1 6.7 6.3 6.6 
Hospitals oo 8 | et 1.0 8 eZ 1.0 2.2 3.8 Sif 
Health services, excluding hospitals ........... lee 1.0 olf ies) 1.3 9 Pdf 2.4 Wet 
Educational S€rviCes ...............::ccecceessseeeeee 5.3 4.6 5.0 5.5 4.8 Sal 12.3 11.4 11.6 
SOCIAISOIVICCS a eseensnccteiessacesanneceree oe 2.3 1.6 2a 5.6 4.5 5.2 7.8 6.2 Ted 
Other professional services 1.1 irs 1.5 25h 2.4 2.0 4.2 3.6 441 
PUD AGMIMSAtlOn.sesesets ceres-2as-+es0sg-c0-exeo=s-ce= 1.2 tee le ee 1.2 1.4 | 3.6 4.2 Cal 
1 Contingency rates are calculated by dividing the number of contingent workers in a specified worker group by total employment for the same worker 
group. Estimate 1 above is calculated using the narrowest definition of contingent work; estimate 3 uses the broadest definition. For the specific criteria 

used for each definition, see the appendix, p. 25. : 


ee errr 
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Table 4. 


Contingent and noncontingent workers by full- and part-time status, reason for part-time work, 
usual hours at work on primary job, and multiple job holding, February 1999 


2 Contingent workers! Noncontingent 
Characteristic ; 2 
repartee Estimate 1 Estimate 2 Estimate 3 workers 
Full- or part-time status? 
Total employed, 16 years and older (thousands) 2,444 3,038 5,641 125,853 
percent bier es Al pata ct tenepaue igen sues erackanoere 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Full-time workers .... 48.4 52.0 55.9 83.0 
Part-time workers .......-....2 51.6 48.0 44.1 17.0 
At work part time for ECONOMIC FEASONS ............ecccseeeeeeeeeeees 9.1 9.0 Ther P25) 
At work part time for noneCONOMIC FeASONS ............ceeeeeeeees 40.3 Salt 35.8 14.0 
Hours of work 
AVEFAGE OUTS tOtall Ati WOMK teenetessrcsne cue nee one stnasoneurseereteeatceamientcateeeena 27.3 28.4 30.0 38.8 
Average hours, usually work full time .................. 38.7 39.3 40.8 42.7 
Average hours, usually work part time 16.8 16.8 16.9 20.6 
Multiple jobholding 
Total, 16 years and older (thOUSANAS) .........-..:eescecccercssreseesenssensees 143 196 457 8,109 
PPONCONE Bei cess cape cee sieor pet cred ceetacete sanatcteadeoteppesveveraeas 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Primary job full time, secondary job part time 28.0 34.7 36.8 55.3 
Primary and secondary job both part time Siler 46.4 40.9 21.3 
Hours vary on primary or secondary jobs 20.3 18.9 20.1 19.1 
Proportion of full-time workers who combined part-time jobs ......... 6.3 5.8 5.9 nerd 
Multiple jobholding ates sce. te crcetetent. wttnectec tee dteesuco-secteareseeeenseusaees 5.9 6.5 8.1 6.4 


1 Contingent workers are defined as individuals who do not perceive 
themselves as having an explicit or implicit contract with their employers for 
ongoing employment. Estimate 1 above is calculated using the narrowest 
definition of contingent work; estimate 3 uses the broadest definition. For 
the specific criteria used for each definition, see the appendix, p. 25. 


2 Noncontingent workers are those who do not meet the criteria for any 
of the three definitions of contingent work. 


3 Part-time is defined as 1 to 34 hours per week; full time is 35 hours or 
more. The classification of full- or part-time is based on the number of hours 
usually worked. The sum of the at-work part time categories would not equal 
the estimate for part-time workers as the latter includes those who had a job 


Demographics 


Both the number of contingent workers and the contingency 
rate were about unchanged between 1997 and 1999 for most 
of the major demographic groups. (See tables | and 2, pp. 5— 
6.) As in prior surveys, the contingency rate was highest for 
younger workers. In 1999, roughly 10 percent of both teenag- 
ers (aged 16 to 19 years) and 20- to 24-year-olds held contin- 
gent jobs. 

Among workers aged 16 to 24, the likelihood of holding a 
contingent job was much greater for those enrolled in school; 
the contingency rate for students was 2.5 times higher than 
that for their counterparts not enrolled in school. The greater 
tendency of students to hold contingent jobs suggests that 
flexibility and lack of a long-term commitment to an employer 
is compatible with attending school. In fact, among those 
enrolled in college, a large proportion work in colleges and 
universities, that is, on their campuses. Many of these jobs, 
by nature, are designed to be temporary. For example, of 
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but were not at work in the reference week. Persons who are at work part 
time for an economic or noneconomic reason are limited to those who 
usually work part time. 


4A small number of individuals who worked full time on both their primary 
and secondary jobs or worked part time on their primary jobs and full time on 
their secondary jobs are not shown separately. 


5 Multiple jobholding rates are calculated by dividing the number of mul- 
tiple jobholders in a specified worker group by total employment for the same 
worker group. 


Note: Detail may not sum to totals due to rounding. 


"ea RET SSIES EGR SBR TR ESR RTT SP US SS RE TES ERM SRE 2D LES ARISES OE | NS NEE SE A RRR NS SERRE SS 


the 715,000 college students employed at their schools in 
1999, about three-fifths reported that they were holding 
contingent jobs. 

Although the contingency rates for men and women 
changed little between 1997 and 1999, women continued to 
be more likely than men to hold contingent jobs. Working 
women are more likely than their male counterparts to be 
employed in industries—services, for example—that have a 
large proportion of contingent workers Moreover, compared 
to men, a much higher proportion of women are employed 
part time, and part-time workers have a higher probability of 
being contingent than full-time workers. 

Blacks and Hispanics continued to be somewhat more 
likely than whites to hold temporary jobs. In 1999, contin- 
gency rates for blacks and Hispanics were 4.7 percent and 5.6 
percent, respectively, while the rate for whites was 4.1 per- 
cent. 

As was the case in 1995 and 1997, contingent workers 
were found at both ends of the educational spectrum. Among 


| Table 6. | Union affiliation of contingent and noncontingent wage and salary workers by industry, 
February 1999 


: 
Contingent workers (estimate 3)! Noncontingent workers? 
cust Unionization rate* Unionization rate* 
Total Members Represented Total Members Represented 
(in thousands) of unions by unions (in thousands) of unions by unions 
otal OiyearsranGloldGhaacs ects eee 5,301 5.9 7.4 112,720 14.8 16.3 
Agriculture pees 159 .0 .0 1,283 2.9 2.9 
Mining ..... sossteene 14 (*) (*) 399 6.4 9.8 
Construction ........ 389 22.6 23.1 5,627 18.8 19.2 
Manufacturing 444 6.5 TA | 18,646 16.5 17.6 
Transportation and public utilities «2.000.000... eee 175 18.3 19.4 9,025 32.2 34.4 
Winolesale trade: Sater eae ee tens. Siete | 121 8 Che! 4,173 4.2 om 
ROtall rad Che meeecene ere eae cee mae emer er 578 3.1 5.4 20,115 Sic sf, 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ........0...0.0..... 154 (°) (°) 7,535 2.9 3.5 
SCIVICOS teers erates soe ences eet ee ea cee 3,079 4.0 52 39,737 Host 17.0 
RupliCadimimstvationceesssceccss sss eee 188 10.6 18.1 6,180 34.3 39.7 
1 es 


1 Contingent workers are defined as individuals who do not perceive 
themselves as having an explicit or implicit contract with their employers 
for ongoing employment. For the specific criteria used, see the appendix, 
Daze: 


@ Noncontingent workers are those who do not meet the criteria for 
any of the three definitions of contingent work. 


$ Unionization rates are calculated by dividing the number of persons 


who are members of a labor union or are covered by a union contract ina 
specified worker group by total employment for the same worker group. 


4 Data not shown where base employment is less than 75,000. 
° Less than 0.05 percent. 


Note: Data refer to members of a labor union or employee association 
similar to a union as well as workers who report no union affiliation but 
whose jobs are covered by a union or employee association contract. 


25- to 64-year-olds, workers with advanced degrees and those 
with less than a high school diploma had relatively high con- 
tingency rates—S.0 and 4.2 percent, respectively. (The over- 
all contingency rate for workers aged 25 to 64 was 3.3 per- 
cent.) The probability of holding a contingent job was lower 
for workers with an associate degree, high school graduates 
with no college, and workers with some college but no de- 
gree. (See table 2, p. 6.) 

Workers who were natives of the United States were much 
less likely than the foreign-born to hold contingent jobs. The 
contingency rate for U.S. natives was 4.1 percent, in contrast 
to 6.1 percent for the foreign-born.'° The above-average rate 
among the foreign-born is due entirely to the high rate of 
contingency among noncitizens; the rate for this group—7.6 
percent—was twice as high as that for naturalized citizens— 
3.8 percent. (See table 2, p. 6.) Employment among nonciti- 
zens tends to be concentrated in many of the industries and 
occupations in which contingent employment arrangements 
are most common. For example, compared with U.S. natives 
and naturalized citizens, noncitizens were twice as likely to 
work in agriculture and 5 times as likely to work in private 
household services, two industries that have above-average 
contingency rates. But, even within agriculture, the rate for 
noncitizens is much higher than that for U.S. natives and 
naturalized citizens. The contingency rate in agriculture for 
noncitizens was 24.5 percent, in contrast to 3.2 percent for 


U.S. natives and only 1.2 percent for naturalized citizens. The 
high rate for noncitizens in this industry is largely due to 
their concentration in farm laborer occupations, which have 
very high contingency rates. Conversely, the low rate of con- 
tingency among U.S. natives working in agriculture is due, in 
part, to the fact that a large proportion (more than two-fifths) 
of these workers were employed as farm operators and man- 
agers, occupations that have extremely low rates of contin- 
gency—less than | percent. 


Industry and occupation 


Industry. As in 1997, the probability of holding a contingent 
job was highest for workers in the agriculture, construction, 
and services industries. Between 1997 and 1999, the contin- 
gency rate for construction declined, while the rates for agri- 
culture and services were little different.'! (See table 3, p. 7.) 
Within services, specific industries that had relatively high 
contingency rates in 1999 included private household ser- 
vices (16.8 percent); educational services (11.6 percent); 
business, auto, and repair services (7.5 percent); social ser- 
vices (7.3 percent); and personal services (6.2 percent). 

Major industry groups that had very low contingency 
rates—less than 3 percent—included transportation; com- 
munications and public utilities; finance, insurance, and real 
estate; manufacturing; and mining. 
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| Chart 2. Contingency rates of full- and part-time workers by industry, February 1999 
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Occupation. As in the prior survey, contingent workers were 
found in a wide range of occupations. (See table 3, p. 7.) Occu- 
pational categories that had the highest rates of contingency 
were farming, forestry, and fishing; professional specialty; 
and administrative support. 

Within the professional specialty category, the contin- 
gency rate was highest—29 percent—for college and uni- 
versity instructors. In contrast, the rate for elementary and 
secondary teachers was much lower (7.6 percent). The high 
rate among postsecondary teachers most likely reflects 
the use of more adjunct or temporary teachers by colleges 
and universities, but also could be a result of the inherent 
uncertainties of the tenure process, which plays an impor- 
tant role in higher education.'? Many younger college and 
university instructors, for instance, may perceive their 
jobs to be insecure because they have not yet earned ten- 
ure with their institution. The high contingency rate 
among postsecondary teachers also may explain the high 
rate among workers with advanced degrees. Of the 621,000 
contingent workers with advanced degrees in 1999, 
156,000, or 1 in every 4, was employed as a college or 
university instructor. Interestingly, among postsecondary 
teachers, individuals with contingent jobs were much more 
likely than their noncontingent counterparts to be work- 
ing part time; nearly three-fifths of postsecondary teach- 
ers employed in contingent jobs were working part time, in 
contrast to only about one-tenth of noncontingent work- 
ers in the same occupation. 

Other professional specialty occupations with relatively 
high rates of contingency include physicians (12.3 percent); 
biological and life scientists (11.8 percent); photographers 
(9.1 percent); and actors and directors (7.8 percent). Within 
the administrative support category, occupations that had 
high contingency rates include library clerks (24.1 per- 
cent); interviewers (19.2 percent); general office clerks (14.0 
percent); receptionists (8.9 percent); and typists (8.9 percent). 
Not surprisingly, of the contingent workers employed in these 
five administrative support occupations, a large proportion 
were working through a temporary help agency, an alterna- 
tive work arrangement that employs a large number of con- 
tingent workers.'? 


Contingent work and marital status 


In addition to the impact of contingent work on individuals, 
some researchers have expressed concern that the lack of job 
security characterized by contingent employment arrange- 
ments has had a negative impact on families.'* As shown 
below, however, married men and women have below-average 
contingency rates. 


Aged 16 years Aged 25 years 
and older and older 
WY No eee reine a rerer a perce 3.9 3.0 
Married, spouse present ..... 4g) 2.4 
Married, spouse absent ....... Tell 8.2 
Widowed ies tte ree 1.9 19 
Divorced erent ae 3h) 4.0 
DE Parated memes cteccacec sero 4.3 4.0 
INevetmatnled messes sees UL 4.8 
WOMEN | ocectites seaciacn eteaseeeres 4.7 S57) 
Married, spouse present..... 35 3.4 
Married, spouse absent ...... 5.0 5.2 
WAdOWEGrere ere ee 4.2 4.2 
WDIVOLCEOW ers eecere eee 32 hy? 
Separated teen nee eceteeees 4.0 4.0 
INGV CIMMlaniie Cereereemeteeeen eee 8.1 5.4 


Contingency rates tend to be higher for individuals who 
have never been married and for those who were married, 
but whose spouse was absent. (An absence of a spouse, in 
this context, could be due to a temporary work-related as- 
signment overseas, for example.) By comparison, workers 
who were widowed, divorced, or separated had a lower prob- 
ability of holding a temporary job. The fact that contingent 
work has somewhat more appeal to younger individuals 
undoubtedly has some affect on the rates of contingency by 
marital status. 


Hours of work and multiple jobholding 


Hours of work. As in prior surveys, part-time workers, that 
is, those who usually work less than 35 hours per week, 
were much more likely than full-time workers to hold contin- 
gent jobs. In 1999, about 10 percent of part-time workers 
were contingent, in contrast to only 3 percent of full-time 
workers. 

Contingency rates for part-time workers were higher than 
the overall rate for all the major industry groups. (See chart 2, 
p. 10.) Among full-time workers, the rate of contingency was 
above the overall rate in only two industries—agriculture 
and construction. Although contingent work is a character- 
istic of part-time work regardless of the industry, this implies 
that it also is closely related to certain kinds of work (farm 
work and construction, for example). 

As was the case in the 1995 and 1997 surveys, part-time 
contingent and noncontingent workers were about equally 
likely to choose part-time work, that is, they worked part 
time voluntarily and not for economic reasons; about four- 
fifths of workers in each group chose to work part time. Of 
those working part time for an economic reason, only 
about 1 in every 10 was holding a job that was structured 
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Table 6. 


Contingency rates by census region and division, February 1995-99 


to be temporary. 

Compared with their noncontingent counterparts, work- 
ers holding contingent jobs put in slightly fewer hours per 
week. For persons who usually worked full time, contingent 
workers averaged 40.8 hours per week, compared with 42.7 
hours per week for noncontingent workers. Among workers 
who usually worked part time, average weekly hours for con- 
tingent workers were 16.9, compared with 20.6 for noncontin- 
gent workers. (See table 4, p. 8.) 


Multiple jobholding. Because contingent workers are much 
more likely than noncontingent workers to be employed part 
time, one way to obtain more hours of work is to work at more 
than one job. In 1999, the multiple jobholding rate—the pro- 
portion of workers who hold more than one job—for contin- 
gent workers was higher than that for noncontingent 
workers. (For respondents who hold more than one job, 
questions concerning contingency refer to their main job, 
that is, the job at which they worked the most hours during 
the survey reference week.) Compared with noncontingent 
workers, contingent workers who were multiple jobholders 
were much more likely to hold two or more part-time jobs; in 
contrast, noncontingent workers were more likely to have 
one full-time and one part-time job. The high multiple job- 
holding rate among contingent workers may be due to the 
fact that they tend to work fewer hours and earn less, re- 
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{In percent] 
Contingency rates! 
i i Estimate 3 
Census region and division Estimate | Estimate 2 
1995 | 1997 1999 1995 1997 | 1999 1995 1997 1999 
i} is 
Total, United States ...............-:ss00 Dee 1-9 1:9 2.8 2.4 2.3 4.9 4.4 4.3 
41 
Noma Stic cceresceecessuers teens carananes 2.0 1.6 1.8 2.5 2.1 2.1 5A 4.3 t 
NGWAEMGIANG rececenccres-ccosensse cians 2.3 2.1 ZA 2.8 2.5 2.4 5.4 4.6 4.3 
Middle Atlantic ..........ceceeeeeeees 1.9 1.4 1.6 2.4 iS 2.0 5.0 4.1 4.0 
MidWeSticcc, cesesteee-coneessccsss easencnees 2.1 1.7 1.6 2.6 2.2 2.0 4.6 3.9 3.6 
East North Central .............:0:cs0 2.1 les) 1.4 2.6 1.9 1.8 af 3.5 3.4 
West North Central ..............::00 2.0 P| 2.1 2.7 2.6 2.4 5:1 4.6 4.2 
SOUNM Serevent cccesews cocevscesvecevanantceacterenes 2.1 leds Vel PATS 2.3 2:1 4.5 3.9 3.9 
South) Atlantic cones. eccosssesseuuteaces 2.1 NACE 1s 2.6 2.3 2.0 4.4 4.0 3.9 
East South Central ..............:...008 1.8 uF) ies) 2.3 1.8 24 4.1 3.4 3.9 
West South Central ...........::::ee+ 25 1.9 ies) 3.2 2.5 2.3 4.9 4.0 3.9 
Westie: eeerted.: sucedtwsescatestascrasesmaenss PX il 2.6 2.4 3.3 3.3 3.1 5.7 5.9 5.8 
Mountain 2.6 2.6 PE 3.2 3.3 3.3 5.5 5.4 5.8 
PAGING -ccscsvisotsteveveccacscvossveseavecesue PLT PAT 2.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 5.8 6.1 5.7 
1 Contingency rates are calculated by dividing the number of contingent workers in a specified worker group by total employment for the same worker group. 
Estimate 1 above is calculated using the narrowest definition of contingent work; estimate 3 uses the broadest definition. For the specific criteria used for each 
definition, see the appendix, p. 25. 
eeu 


gardless of whether they are employed full or part time, 
and, therefore, may need an additional job to supplement 
their income. (See table 4, p. 8.) 


Union affiliation 


As in 1995 and 1997, contingent workers were much less 
likely than noncontingent workers to be members of unions. 
In 1999, the unionization rate for contingent workers was 5.9 
percent, in contrast to 14.8 percent for noncontingent work- 
ers. (See table 5, p. 9.) The proportion of contingent workers 
who were covered by a union contract, regardless of whether 
the worker was a union member, also was much lower than 
that for noncontingent workers.'® 

Although overall rates of union membership and union 
representation were much lower for contingent workers, there 
is a great deal of variation among the different industries. For 
instance, unionization rates among contingent workers were 
highest for individuals employed in construction and lowest 
for workers in agriculture and finance, insurance, and real 
estate. In fact, in construction, the proportion of contingent 
workers who were members of unions or covered by a union 
contract was actually higher than that for noncontingent 
workers. The higher rate of unionization in the construc- 
tion industry may be due to the nature of employment for 
at least some of the workers in the industry, but also may 


and noncontingent work, February 1999 


Contingent workers by reason for contingency and preference for contingent 


(Percent distribution] 
[ Contingent workers! 
Reason and preference 
Estimate 1 Estimate 2 Estimate 3 
Total 
otal mL GLvearsrancrolders (thOUSarids jpeceeste sree tees eee emer eT 2,444 2,657 5,259 
Percent Bese eat oe cuatcscevtes 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Economic reasons 30.3 315 25.6 
Only type of work could find ...........eeeeeeeeeeee 19.2 20.3 15:33 
Hope job leads to permanent employment ... 5.9 5.6 5.2 
Other economic reason. .............s0escsseeeseee Sa 5.7 Sal 
FOFSONGIMCASONS Fe sceeesce reat acct = cae resdee css esce te ose k Sessveene ieee ere a ca evcesieas Meroeseee 57.8 56.5 52.3 
Flexibility of schedule and only wanted to work a short period of time 12.7 13.5 125 
Family or personal obligations and child-care problem ..............00ceceeseeeeeeeeee 5.2 4.8 3.6 
IMESCMOOMOratralnsmG eeeteceecessccccetsceserereases seeanu eres oe se sees tenes sateen: shavsace coeur eee mtaa te meses 22.8 21.1 19.0 
Money is better .............. at 1.3 1.1 
Other personal reason ... 16.0 15.7 16.1 
OASOMIMOUA VAN ADI C Rees ccnceesty cee, usacestrscecee ects asous sete sSesawaes csceenesucnsonecoes Svchehesauctrce eeeee 11.9 12.0 22.1 
Prefer contingent employment 
slOtal wry ears anaioldeta(thOuSamGs) lesssseeseeseee ee ceese nent ates sane ner seers nane nee 959 1,210 2,197 
PONCOM teeceres seceeec ence seneceste te nases oe eecanci 705 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Economic reasons ..............:20006+ TE5 6.4 5.6 
Only type of work could find 2.2 2.0 1.3 
Hope job leads to permanent employment 8 Wf 6 
OieweCOnomiCNGaSOM)ercscqe seca eeceseccen scocsesees 4.5 3.8 3.6 
PET SOMAUTCASOMS sesesesesveccce cscetecctrexccns sexe cess cuke cceetames sen scacsacect osecahcsscecessca costeteess ds 83.1 69.1 70.6 
Flexibility of schedule and only wanted to work a short period of time 18.8 16.7 17.4 
Family or personal obligations and child-care proDleMs ..............:eccesesesceseeseeeeeeeeeeeeees 6.9 5:5 4.6 
UAE SCHOO OMaErAIM ING) eas sec cguees cvs cccec cats feves etn acecneocs suecedde acusdusegesonsvacecest-evessuesccnvdcnsentaete 40.5 32.6 31.1 
Money is better .............. 4 3 4 
Other personal reason ... 16.4 14.0 17.3 
ReAaSOnIMOtaVvatlable pee pens sccos arses een eae ees ores aeccan itera sedauacugccngecetrotcswsasasu snceteeocemtaciass 9.3 24.4 23.8 
Prefer noncontingent employment 

TotalseiGiyearsiand: olden (tHOWUSAMGS)) ce-ccrcc-ceeecee-sueesescneneresccpeceegcavterascecessateversvaseecars 1,320 1,622 2,997 
POMCOMt ee ccrecessnsecoaesscauahvescstesens toncestoacsave 100.0 100.0 100.0 
ECOMOMICICASONS cerca: -vescorsevessousesserecans cess 49.5 46.7 40.5 
Only type of work could find 33.6 31.7 25.8 
Hope job leads to permanent employment ... 9.7 8.4 8.4 
Other CCONOMIC KCASOMc-reersten-cescnvercseesee=> 6.2 6.2 6.3 
POF SOMAl TEASONS Perotenee voce srat testes des costececs coo vseescctadevostcees steecoveeceuaeesseseaecacser® 37.1 34.6 33.4 
Flexibility of schedule and only wanted to work a short period of time Thelt 8.0 7.3 
Family or personal obligations and child-care problems 4.1 3.4 2.6 
AeSCHOO Ora training acti erceecaccescatacecssceccetersscevececccrseseesanse 9.5 8.4 8.6 
MOMOY IS}DGUCL coe22t ee ccacccacncessiessscecenntsase eds 1.8 1.6 
Other personal reason 13.9 12.9 13.3 
Reasonmotiavailabletscncccsccrcesusecescconee.teescce ee rieescetecesnrsvecb sae 13.3 18.7 26.0 


1 Contingent workers are defined as individuals who do not perceive 
themselves as having an explicit or implicit contract with their employ- 
ers for ongoing employment. Estimate 1 above is calculated using the 
narrowest definition of contingent work; estimate 3 uses the broadest 


definition. For the specific criteria used for each definition, see the appen 
dix, p. 25. 


Note: Detail may not sum to totals due to rounding. 


be due to the historic role unions have played in construc- 
tion. In this industry, much of the work involves projects 
that are designed to last a limited period of time. Once a 
project is completed, the workers move on to new ones. 
One function of unions has been to provide job stability, and 
thus, it may be that some contingent workers in construction 
have consistently turned to unions, which traditionally 
have played a significant role in helping construction work- 


ers transition between jobs through the use of hiring halls, 
for example. 


Regions 


As in prior surveys, the likelihood of holding a contingent 
job was greatest in the western region. In 1999, the contin- 
gency rate in the West was 5.8 percent, compared with 4.1 
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Contingent Work 


Table 8. 


Contingent and noncontingent workers who actively searched for a new job in the prior 3 months, 


by selected characteristics, February 1999 
- Contingent workers! 
; Noncontingent 
Characteristic orien 
Estimate 1 Estimate 2 Estimate 3 
Total 
Total, 16 years and older (in thousands) .............0:0+0+ 2,444 3,038 5,641 125,853 
Actively searched for a new job 
percent te ce eae Oe een cuas earners ceadeeg eee 100.0 100.0 100.0 Lac 
“Permanent” 86.1 87.0 ee a 
Temporary ..........0:000+ 6.2 5.8 cr = 
ANY TYPO tes -covcresenss stor Weal ee ihe et 
Job search rate 19.3 18.7 15.4 
Total, 25 years and older 
Total i(imithOUSands) <eccecccccecascevecesctuessctecsessesscceeuseessess 1,358 1,827 3,778 1 pee 
Actively searched for a new job 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 
Percent is 
“Permanent” 90.5 90.1 88.6 93. 
Temporary 4.2 a.4 4.2 2.5 
Any type 5.3 5.5 t2 4.2 
Job search rate 22.4 20.6 16.5 3.2 
Total, 16 to 24 years 
Total (i thOUSANGS) ese cies eoeteveeseseesceccceoestenceeceusveat sees 1,086 V2t2 1,863 17,261 
Actively searched for a NeW jOD .............eseeeeeeeeees 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Percent 
SRONITIACTIG ea ceccenseceert cars cnexe asncxeesntemexcaecesnasreeees 78.3 80.9 81.2 82.6 
Temporary ....... 9.7 8.5 10.1 9.3 
Any type............ 12.1 10.6 8.6 8.1 
Job search rate 155 15.9 13.1 5.9 
Prefer noncontingent employment 
Total, 16 years and older (in thousands) ............:cee 1,320 1,622 2,997 (°) 
Actively searched for a new job 
FGF CONT dacctetence¥ecs ies sacurethecnsecuaseassrnsneavanacvecaces ciusawe 100.0 100.0 100.0 (8) 
“Permanent” 91.0 91.5 89.9 (°) 
Temporary 2.7 2.3 2.8 (°) 
Any type 6.3 6.3 7.4 () 
Job search rate 32.5 31.6 25.9 () 
' Contingent workers are defined as individuals who do not perceive * Noncontingent workers are those who do not meet the criteria for any 
themselves as having an explicit or implicit contract with their employers of the three definitions of contingent work. 
for ongoing employment. Estimate 1 above is calculated using the narrow- 3 Not applicable 
est definition of contingent work; estimate 3 uses the broadest definition. ‘ 
For the specific criteria used for each definition, see the appendix, p. 25. Note: Detail may not sum to totals due to rounding. 


percent in the Northeast, 3.9 percent in the South, and 3.6 
percent in the Midwest.'® (See table 6, p. 12.) 

The higher rate in the West is due, in part, to the region’s 
industry composition. For example, the proportion of total 
employment consisting of agriculture, which has an above- 
average contingency rate, is slightly higher in the West than 
in other regions. But, even in the West, workers in agricul- 
ture were much more likely than their counterparts in other 
regions of the United States to hold a contingent job. The 
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contingency rate for agricultural workers in the western re- 
gion was roughly 14 percent; in contrast, the rates in the 
other regions ranged from about 2 percent in the Midwest to 
nearly 4 percent in the South. 

In the West, the proportion of workers employed in con- 
struction was higher than all but one of the other regions; 
furthermore, the contingency rate for construction in the West 
(6.9 percent) was higher than the rates for the other three 
regions. Finally, as was the case with construction, the pro- 


Median weekly earnings of full- and part-time time contingent and noncontingent wage 


and salary workers by selected characteristics, February 1999 
Median weekly earnings 
-tj 1 A 
Characteristic Full-time workers Part-time workers? 
Contingent ; Contingent ; 
Scimate 3° Noncontingent* EES Noncontingent* 
Age and sex | 
| 
otalssliGsyearsiandioldenpers ee ee eee $415 $542 $114 $160 
GIORGI Cars meen eine te tede ere eee en ene ee he 257 278 83 104 
ZOO AV Carson nme thers ee ee ee eee 350 362 106 143 
ZO Calsandiold rae sere -seit ence ne a ee 471 581 159 207 
ZOO SAN CAIS eter a atten fencer Se NG te neers 444 510 171 218 
BONO AA CAMS hevaye ee renner epee enn ne i Seen 504 599 175 210 
BO NOS DAN CANS garnet tect tae ate cee aeeee ee cee eee ee 494 647 164 229 
SOM OLOARY CAI S acne eters rns ee eminence pee ee 540 616 144 194 
Gonyearsiandolder. western eS (°) 369 111 149 
MenraliGivearsrand Olden ics cce se -ocsscssscc teen cee eee 494 614 119 150 
WomenslGivearsiandioldera.ces:rcnr eset eee eee 340 476 112 166 
Race and Hispanic origin 
WV IING etree nce mce cence cseeest cctc lat dutteu veccacteccretssesaxseiteetoiresti oie ieee sect 420 564 113 161 
BACK Gee case cetees saree sietey eo eees eae ceeds asec Sas tetses tide tess deze sdacien aed 350 447 122 150 
GaN SPAUINC ONIGUMasceszcyce tucceccsasscreversceecesctt-rne coe teers eects ob nee Sei ises 313 396 | 116 159 
Educational attainment 
Hessithanra night SChoolldiploimaserscsseaseccesrses seer eee 295 334 92 110 
Flighischool graduates, NO College ........-...-.<--cccc-cecceveeezeneceeceensese 353 447 133 171 
SOMEICONEGEHN OA CONC Cyr vec cents es cessenee cose reesaneueceenseeseoces nce acer 438 512 93 155 
PASSOCIALE COO CC trees eceestect rere estes aioe eee ct noes as cece een sete ees 445 590 142 218 
COllCG SIAM ales Pee taeeecea tence ccsectrtoascssestesd siccsssestecust tometer cee eetes 581 840 191 268 
1 Full-time workers are those who usually work 35 hours per week or for ongoing employment. Estimate 3 is calculated using the broadest defi- 
more. nition of contingent work. See the appendix, p. 25. 
2 Part-time workers are those who usually work 1 to 34 hours per week. * Noncontingent workers are those who do not meet the criteria for 
3 Contingent workers are defined as individuals who do not perceive any.ol Mie Iitee doNnilonSsOrconingen re, 
themselves as having an explicit or implicit contract with their employers ° Data not shown where base employment is less than 75,000. 


portion of total employment in the West consisting of ser- 
vices was higher than all but one other region. The contin- 
gency rate for the services industry in the West (8.7 percent) 


was more than 2 percentage points higher than the rates for 


the other three regions. 


Preferences, reasons, and job search 


Preferences and reasons. In the survey, contingent workers 
were asked if they preferred such work to noncontingent 
employment, as well as the reason why they were employed 
in a temporary job. Although more than one-half of contin- 
gent workers reported that they would rather be employed in 
a noncontingent job, about two-fifths said they preferred 
holding a temporary job, slightly higher than the proportion 


in 1997. Contingent workers aged 16 to 24 were much more 
likely to be satisfied with their current employment arrange- 
ment than their older counterparts aged 25 years and older. 
More than half of the younger workers were happy with their 
contingent jobs, in contrast to about one-fifth of adult men 
and roughly one-third of adult women. (See chart 3.) As dis- 
cussed earlier, a large proportion of younger workers en- 
rolled in school held contingent jobs, and these students 
probably preferred the flexibility afforded by temporary work 
in order to balance work and school attendance. Indeed, three- 
fifths of younger contingent workers enrolled in school said 
that they were satisfied with their temporary job. 

The following tabulation shows preferences of older con- 
tingent workers for their current arrangement by race and 
Hispanic origin. 
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Contingent workers 
(estimate 3) 


White Black Hispanic 

origin 

Total, 25 years and older 
(inithousands)/-eecerssemeesscecee-: 3,023 459 516 
Percenthnsr crestor ones 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Prefer noncontingent employment.. 54.3 65.4 73.1 
Prefer contingent employment ........ Dots PAY NNS)e5) 
Rete pends Fee rcscres.eesscesces teeceesctoes 5.3 4.6 MA 
Preference not availabletenc..c.11 10.6 9.8 Sal) 


Hispanics were most likely to be dissatisfied with being ina 
contingent job. Nearly three-fourths of Hispanics aged 25 
years and older would prefer a permanent job, compared with 
about two-thirds of blacks and more than half of whites. 
Research conducted by Susan N. Houseman and Anne E. 
Polivka helps shine some light on why many older contin- 
gent workers feel unhappy with their current employment 
arrangement.'’ Using the longitudinal capability of the cps, 
the authors matched information from households in the Feb- 
ruary 1995 Contingent and Alternative Work Arrangements 
Survey and the February 1996 "Basic" cps. Houseman and 
Polivka found that workers employed in temporary jobs in 
1995 were more likely than individuals with "regular"' jobs to 


Contingent workers by their preference for contingent or noncontingent 
work arrangements by age and sex, February 1999 


have changed employers, to be unemployed, or to have dropped 
out of the labor force when surveyed again in 1996. For older 
workers, it appears that the lack of job stability associated 
with contingent employment is less desirable probably be- 
cause, in general, older workers tend to be more risk-averse 
than their younger counterparts. Many older workers may 
perceive that they have more to lose in terms of benefits such 
as pensions, for example, which typically accrue to workers 
with permanent jobs, especially those employed full time. 

In 1999, contingent workers were more likely to provide a 
personal reason for choosing to accept their contingent jobs 
than were their counterparts in the prior surveys. The pro- 
portion who gave a personal reason for holding a contingent 
job has risen steadily since the first survey on contingent 
work was conducted, suggesting that, since 1995, contingent 
work has become more of a voluntary choice, coinciding with 
a period of declining unemployment and strong job growth. 

About | in every 5 contingent workers reported attending 
school or training as the reason they held their current job, 
and roughly | in every 10 gave either flexibility of schedule, 
or family or personal obligations as the reason for holding a 
contingent job. (See table 7, p. 13.) These reasons imply that 
contingent work enabled some individuals to join the 
workforce despite their involvement in other activities. The 


Both sexes, aged 16 to 24 
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Percent Percent 
80 80 
Prefer contingent 
fj Prefer noncontingent 7 
MM It depends 
610) |= 


Men, aged 25 and older 


60 


40 


20 


Women, aged 25 and older 


aoe 


ielel(-Milth Median weekly earnings of full- and part-time contingent and noncontingent 
5 wage and salary workers by occupation and industry, February 1999 
Median weekly earnings 
Occupation and industry Full-time workers! Part-time workers? 
Contingent . Contingent : 
(eimnans 3) | Noncontingent* ceulitiene 3) Noncontingent* 
Occupation 
Managerial and professional specialty ................0000-+- $620 $786 $150 $268 

Executive, administrative, and managerial ............. 662 776 150 260 

Brotessionalispeciallymessccseecetetttc sr een 2. 591 792 150 271 
Technical, sales, and administrative support .............. 381 482 | 109 161 

Technicians and related Support ................c:cccceceeees 550 583 124 302 

Sales Occupation Sime serene eee a 515 521 105 133 

Administrative support, including clerical 434 442 109 186 
SOMVICCIOCCUP ATION S see erersactearsee oer cauvesecesszeseeecosesusues 288 346 97 140 

Private household .... 123 220 104 119 

OLN CHISCIVIGOS a dercte. cs ceessee tees -cicrn reece eee enact asa 301 351 95 140 
Precision, production, craft, and repair ................00.-. 583 589 132 230 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers ............:0:0c0eee 343 417 123 148 
anid: {OLOSty, ANGITiSMIIAG tssccsesce essere ret seasneeeencer ss 248 333 88 185 

Industry 
PAONICUMUNG Soc cerceeseve snenstasacecet-trcewsshicssscveccucnueiugerseresteees 243 318 87 166 
Mining (°) 705 (°) (°) 
GOMISIPUICH OM ere eee ccd. cccs Be acea sc sevecs cscs oeveutesseereetarenes 641 552 143 182 
IMANUPACUUTTING Reseccncsescsatecsdtessasecavescxsvsseutadewasssscscecstersves 389 551 196 198 

DUrableiGOOUS rr vccacseececc scenes ous sastateeeessesacscrsciewseheese 407 585 209 274 

INOMAUTADIC QOOUS Feces. .c-- soz cccvscenscceesetestt-sanezerued 358 505 124 175 
Transportation, communications, 

ANGLOtNSr PUBICIUMNCS ste secce-.ccccerecqeeeteeeeconensee-owe 504 675 174 255 
Wholesale trade 405 575 (°) 156 
FRotailitrade eso. ce ctencsacescscctocecsescnies 0 316 386 110 135 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ...................::020 377 578 153 209 
S BIN ICOS eee oie o aces te eecete ees cscee ste sete cabeeuaeecdescadaceesereenseas 417 552 110 181 

PrivatesnOusehold) cc. sn 2 eeerroseen sc escsuarsedenensts 131 229 107 134 

OTN ON SOMVICOS icrencccctssapsvaenennosoceasoecepsect cesses ecestets-csus 421 558 110 183 

PrOfeSSiONnall SOIVICOS nc. cecesceseceesceecevcssccxenvescurseesee 474 596 106 199 
RublicaGministrattOny:scieccsesesccececsenscscctecscessonsesncevsese=-ue 660 663 124 180 
' Full-time workers are those who usually work 35 hours per week or more. contingent work. For the specific criteria used for each definition, see the 
appendix, p. 25. 
2 Part-time workers are those who usually work 1 to 34 hours per week. 
4 Noncontingent workers are those who do not meet the criteria for any of 
$ Contingent workers are defined as individuals who do not perceive the three definitions of contingent work. 
themselves as having an explicit or implicit contract with their employers for 
ongoing employment. Estimate 3 is calculated using the broadest definition of 5 Data not shown where base employment is less than 75,000. 


most common economic reason reported by contingent work- 
ers was that it was the only type of work that could be found; 
15 percent gave such a reason in 1999, somewhat lower than 
the proportion in the 1997 survey. 

Although slightly more than half of contingent workers 
gave personal reasons for holding their contingent jobs, the 
proportion was much lower—one-third—for those who were 
dissatisfied with their contingent job.'* The most common 
economic reason given by contingent workers who preferred 


| 2 ES SS ES 2 A SE BS IE EE SE SE LE IE LED LE LTE EDI IE ELLE EEE OL A AI OED IELEN, 


a permanent job was that it was the only job they could find; 
about | in 4 contingent workers dissatisfied with their cur- 
rent arrangement gave such a reason. Not surprisingly, 
the majority of contingent workers who preferred tempo- 
rary work gave a personal reason for holding a contingent 
job. A large proportion—nearly one-third—reported that 
they preferred temporary work because they were attend- 
ing school or in training and an additional 17 percent cited 
the flexibility of the arrangement as the main reason for 


Text continues on page 20. 
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|Table 11. | Contingent and noncontingent wage salary workers with health insurance coverage 
by selected characteristics, February 1999 


(In percent] 
Contingent workers (estimate 3)! Noncontingent workers? 
Percent with health insurance coverage Percent with health insurance coverage 
sas T 
Characteristic Total Eligible for Total - Eligible for 
@ Through | through loyer- mn Throug Through | employer- 
t rough | employer current ‘ < 
thousands) | Tota) | CUTEM | otherjob | provided | thousands) | Total sraplene: otherjob | provided 
abi Se otmainjob |, nen a ney 
} insurance insurance 
Age and sex 
Total, 16 years and older = a 
(thOUSANGS) 22 ocsrenerere=ve 5,259 64.8 22.1 1.6 33.9 111,801 83.0 61.5 ; : 
TGitO NOIWEarS cicce ge es-<csss 726 73.8 3.9 (°) liners 5,852 73.3 10.0 A 23.8 
2OMO 2AWearS nites scseneens 1,062 60.7 14.1 5 26.6 10,987 66.8 43.0 3 59.4 
25 years and older ............-. 3,472 64.1 28.4 203 40.7 94,961 85.4 66.8 8 79.0 

DONO SA VCANS necesrneees cease 1,240 55.8 30.1 Area 44.0 27,391 80.1 64.1 6 77.3 

35 to 44 years 978 63.6 28.0 ales 37.6 31,212 85.6 68.1 6 80.2 

45 to 54 years 697 67.1 29.3 3.3 45.3 23,646 89.3 70.7 9 82.5 

55 to 64 years 341 76.2 30.2 3.5 40.5 10,260 89.4 68.1 1.4 78.7 

65 years and older ............ 215 85.6 14.9 6.0 21.9 2,452 89.2 36.9 1.9 50.9 
MGT seccterer ees cacsasrcoeestereactasee 2,569 60.0 241 ZS 35.3 58,057 82.3 66.9 11 77.0 
WOMO@n Aeneoe aretha cient 2,691 69.3 20.2 9 32.6 53,744 83.7 55.6 3 Piao 

Race and Hispanic origin 

VUIMLOs eons ter tee vac Sea patetey sencsvars 4,201 66.6 22.6 ee 34.2 93,646 84.1 61.5 8 74.3 
651 50.1 15.4 et 30.9 13,248 76.3 61.4 4 74.1 
704 37.8 aes) .0 26.6 11,796 63.0 49.5 8 61.1 

Full- or part-time status 
Full-time Workers. ...........0-06 2,828 59.4 33.3 2.2 46.7 92,480 84.9 70.7 if: 82.7 
Part-time workers ..........:06 2,414 71.0 8.7 9 18.6 19,079 74.0 17.0 st 32.9 

Educational attainment* 
Less than 

a high school diploma ...... 538 29.7 11.0 9 20.8 10,752 59.8 43.9 6 56.6 
High school graduates, 

NON CONGUE  ccancvenueeeeteey =: 1,108 §3.3 16.5 3.2 29.3 34,631 79.6 60.0 9 73.3 
Some college, no degree ..... 707 59.7 26.9 Zl 43.3 20,104 84.9 65.2 9 79.0 
Associate degree ............0.+ 267 65.9 25.8 3.4 41.2 9,367 88.1 67.6 1.0 81.7 
College graduates ....... 1,449 76.5 37.9 1:2 50.5 29,905 93.5 77.0 aS) 87.5 

Advanced degree 573 84.8 47.1 2.6 59.2 9,445 95.4 80.9 co 90.5 
' Contingent workers are defined as individuals who do not perceive “ Excludes workers aged 16 to 24 years enrolled in school. 
themselves as having an explicit or implicit contract with their employers 
hd ee ee Bruits cone the broadest definition of con- Keim: Delaniodariaabbe Aeterna 3 ‘an 
ingent work. See the appendix, p. 25. : Ispanic-origin groups will not sum 
; ae to totals because data for the “other races” group are not presented and 
2 . . . . ‘ 
an rate ned SOS tA al not meet the criteria for Hispanics are included in both the white and black population groups. Detail 
g - for other characteristics may not sum to totals due to rounding. Data 
3 Less than 0.05 percent. exclude the incorporated self-employed and independent contractors. 
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| Table 12. | Contingent and noncontingent wage and salary workers with health insurance 
coverage by occupation and industry, February 1999 
{In percent] 
Contingent workers (estimate 3)' Noncontingent workers? 
Percent with health insurance coverage Percent with health insurance coverage 
Occ ti i Eligi hc! 
upation and industry Trough a Through Eligible 
Total current | Trough of Total current | Trough for 
@ Total | employer| Olher employer: @ Total | employer other | employer- 
thousands) atmain | jobor | Provided | thousands) atmain | iobor | provided 
job union heatth job union heatth 
; : 
= = = = 
Occupation 
Managerial and professional specialty ...... 1,689 81.2 37.4 let 47.8 32,874 93.1 Thox6} 0.4 86.8 

Executive, administrative, 

ANd MaARAGeliall pecs. cee. .e-cccese-csvceatsccuecs 343 80.5 47.2 1.2 56.3 15,788 92.3 75.6 4 87.1 

Professional specialty ..................- 1,345 81.5 34.9 1.1 45.7 17,086 93.9 75.0 3 86.6 
Technical, sales, and administrative 

SUPP OM te ree- creck ceteeesasciarwetes Svcseretresse 1,556 64.8 16.5 1.0 31.7 33,794 84.5 58.2 As 73.2 

Technicians and related support ............ 170 67.1 27.1 1.8 46.5 3,892 90.9 70.9 ED 84.1 

SaleSOCCupatiOnSnecs.ccecectectecetsceseeeears 317 58.7 14.2 9 22.7 12,795 79.5 48.4 6 64.3 

Administrative support, including 

ClariGalisrse cn ek teaser Pec cse cs. 1,069 66.1 15.3 8 32.0 17,107 86.8 62.7 4 TH hse: 
Service occupations 715 57.8 8.3 aS) 17.8 15,678 69.1 38.9 6 52.7 

Private household 102 54.9 7.8 (°) 7.8 489 44.0 4] (°) 5.3 

ON OMESCIVICES eoveccreetier ore seetceeterceseres 613 58.2 8.3 3 19.4 15,189 69.9 40.0 6 54.3 
Precision production, craft, 

FUNG) (2) 0°: If casecrerpcencene coer nese eee cee 432 54.4 18.8 8.6 31.3 12,030 80.2 67.1 2.4 76.5 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers ......... 676 50.0 18.5 12605 29.9 16,044 76.7 59.9 1.1 71.9 
Farming, forestry, and fishing ..................-- 193 Pai\ 72 5.7 (3) 8.8 1,381 58.9 36.1 6 48.6 

Industry 
PAGNICUILUTG terceee. ccrerce-cecevessccstasececeeieen-ces 159 18.2 6.3 (°) 8.2 1,310 58.9 32.9 sil 44.6 
MINI ee ce tee ce eee es ee eae 14 (*) (4) (*) () 503 87.1 83.7 (°) 88.9 
GONSINLUICTOM eases cece asec tert Oo vivecanecoccbecanes 382 48.7 20.2 10.5 34.0 5,669 69.8 49.4 4.4 61.0 
‘Manufacturing SaaS ERO TES 434 62.4 32.7 led 46.3 19,275 88.7 78.2 3 87.6 
Durable goods .......... 284 62.3 35.6 teil 52.8 11,849 90.0 80.1 3 89.2 

Nondurable goods 150 62.7 29.3 1.3 35:3 7,369 86.6 75.2 85.3 
Transportation and public utilities .............. 175 70.3 34.9 5.1 44.6 8,628 87.6 75.6 1.0 84.3 
Wholesale trade 121 66.9 27.3 (°) 33.1 4,442 85.9 68.5 9 81.3 
Retalltrade + eaters tee cctoecsctecetesceteecsescctss 569 523 10.4 8 20.4 19,406 70.7 36.4 8 Boee 
Finance, insurance, 

ANG eadl! CStale pees. cc-uccsdeessnccevesecsncosesece 150 66.7 38.7 (°) 46.0 7,559 89.2 68.4 5 81.9 
SOIVIGES eter secetsnesvaren cc sceacene ene ctsrsneer 3,062 69.4 20.9 8 33.2 39,078 84.5 59.2 cS 1338 

Private NOUSENOIG ............:eseeeeseeeeeeeees 109 51.4 7:3 (°) 13 528 44.5 47 (°) 5.9 
OINESRSEVICES ei oasee cc Aazecictestssaeseseceeseees 2,953 70.0 21.4 9 34.1 38,551 85.1 59.9 5 74.2 
Professional and related services .... 2,006 79.7 25.7 8 36.2 27,753 89.4 64.4 4 78.8 
PUDHCAGMINISWALION mecz-cecrcccscevcee-seneeceenese 187 81.3 37.4 4 56.1 5,930 95.0 85.6 3 92.7 
' Contingent workers are defined as individuals who do not perceive 3 Less than 0.05 percent. 
themselves as having an explicit or implicit contract with their employers 4Data not shown where base employment is less than 75,000. 
for ongoing employment. Estimate 3 uses the broadest definition of con- 
tingent work. See the appendix, p. 25. . 
2 Noncontingent workers are those who do not meet the criteria for Note: Data exclude the incorporated self-employed and independent 
any of the three definitions of contingent work. contractors. 
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holding a contingent job. (See table 7, p. 13.) 


Job search. An additional way to gauge workers’ satisfac- 
tion with their current employment arrangement is whether 
they are looking for another job. In the survey, employed 
individuals are asked whether they had searched for a job in 
the 3 months prior to the survey date, or since the start of 
their current job if they began working at the job sometime 
during those 3 months.!? Additional information is obtained 
with respect to whether the jobseeker is looking for an addi- 
tional job or a new job, and, if an individual is seeking a new 
job, he or she is asked whether the job sought is a permanent 
job, a temporary job, or simply any type of job that can be 
found. The focus in this section is on contingent and non- 
contingent workers who used active methods to search for a 
new job. Active job-search methods include scheduling in- 
terviews, contacting an employer directly, registering at a 
public or private employment agency, contacting friends or 
relatives about available jobs, sending out résumés or filling 
out applications, and placing or answering ads. 

In the 3 months prior to February 1999, approximately 15 
percent of contingent workers had actively looked for a new 
job, compared with only about 4 percent of noncontingent 
workers. (See table 8, p. 14.) Interestingly, the job search rate 
for both contingent and noncontingent workers has steadily 
declined since the first survey was conducted in 1995. As 
was the case in prior surveys, the vast majority of contingent 
and noncontingent workers were looking for a “permanent” 
job instead of a new temporary job. Among contingent work- 
ers, the proportion aged 25 years and older who had looked 
for work was only slightly higher than that for 16- to 24- 
year-olds. In contrast, the fraction of younger noncontin- 
gent workers who had actively looked for a new job in the 
3 months preceding the survey was nearly twice that of 
their older counterparts. 

Contingent workers who reported that they preferred a 
noncontingent job were most likely to have actively searched 
for a new job in the 3 months preceding the February 1999 
survey. Indeed, more than | in every 4 had actively looked for 
anew job, in contrast with only 4 percent of contingent work- 
ers who were happy with their temporary job. 


Compensation 


Earnings. As in 1995 and 1997, contingent workers in 1999 
earned less than noncontingent workers. Median weekly 
earnings for all contingent workers, that is, both full- and 
part-time workers combined, were $261, compared with $479 
for their noncontingent counterparts. The large disparity in 
earnings between the two groups reflects differences in de- 
mographics, work schedules, occupational and industry 
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concentrations, and employee tenure. As mentioned earlier, 
contingent workers were twice as likely as noncontingent 
workers to be employed part time. 

Yet, even among individuals employed full time, median 
weekly earnings for contingent workers ($415) were only 77 
percent of the median for noncontingent workers ($542). A 
similar pattern was found among part-time workers. Median 
weekly earnings for part-time contingent workers were $114, 
or only about 71 percent of what noncontingent workers 
earned ($160). The contingent-to-noncontingent earnings ra- 
tios among both full- and part-time workers were roughly 
similar for all the major demographic groups—men, women, 
whites, blacks, and Hispanics. (See table 9, p. 15.) 

Interestingly, between 1997 and 1999, median weekly earn- » 
ings for both full- and part-time contingent workers were little 
changed, while earnings for full- and part-time noncontin- 
gent workers rose by 6.3 percent and 9.6 percent, respec- 
tively. The stagnation in earnings growth for contingent 
workers between the two surveys could be due to shifts in 
the demographic composition of contingent workers between 
the two survey dates. For instance, compared with 1997, 
somewhat larger proportions of contingent workers in 1999 
either were high school dropouts or under the age of 25, and 
workers in these groups, in general, tend to be on the lower 
end of the earnings spectrum. 

As in the 1995 and 1997 surveys, contingent workers were 
found in both low- and high-skilled occupations, and, as a 
result, there is a large degree of variation in their earnings by 
occupation. Among occupations that had relatively high 
rates of contingency, full-time workers in professional spe- 
cialty occupations had the highest weekly earnings ($620), 
followed by administrative support ($343), and farming, for- 
estry, and fishing ($248). (See table 10, p. 17.) 


Health insurance. As in prior surveys, contingent workers 
in 1999 were much less likely than noncontingent workers to 
have employer-provided health insurance; slightly more than 
one-fifth had health insurance from their employer, compared 
with more than three-fifths of noncontingent workers.” (See 
table 11, p. 18.) As was the case with earnings, the low cover- 
age rates among contingent workers can be explained, in 
part, by the composition of the contingent workforce—its 
age, work schedules, employee tenure, and occupational and 
industry concentrations. 

Although most contingent workers did not receive health 
insurance from their employers, a substantial proportion— 
nearly two-thirds—had health insurance from some source, 
including coverage from another family member or by pur- 
chasing it on their own. Although the overall health insur- 
ance coverage rate for contingent workers was lower than 
that for noncontingent workers, the absolute number of non- 


| Table 13. Contingent and noncontingent wage and salary workers with pension coverage 
fainexcond by selected characteristics, February 1999 
Contingent workers (estimate 3)! Noncontingent workers? 
Characteristic Total Percent with eon Total Percent with Eligible for 
: employer- : employer- 
@ Been provided @ Poe provided 
thousands) coverage pension thousands) coverage pension 
Age and sex 
Total, 16 years and over ................ 5,259 14.6 23.0 111,801 51.4 59.0 
16 to 19 years 726 6 8.3 5,852 4.3 1411 
20 to 24 years 1,062 4.7 14.3 10,987 22.9 37.8 
Zo Carsrandioldetaesescstene ee ee 3,472 20.7 28.8 94,961 57.6 64.2 
OMOL SAA CAMS ttevetrisevseicestecr coe cen 1,240 14.9 25.1 27,391 49.7 59.6 
SOMONSARV CALS fevacs seucseeese ser tesenvae steers 978 20.3 26.9 31,212 59.9 66.2 
A ORLOROA RY CAI Speen et ce weston sah voatec nn seoss 697 24.2 S11 23,646 65.0 69.5 
SOONG AR Cars eee sc. eescse eee eens 341 36.7 43.7 10,260 60.6 64.9 
OSV CarsvanGlOldety ss sec. tesecreceecceoesees 215 18.6 27.4 2,452 31.8 37.3 
Me ilgsereretn Ceecetis cseetacteer ass sth s.css Sees so cakes 2,569 15.6 24.4 58,057 53.8 60.6 
NVOMCN ee secen eres renee eee seen enue 2,691 13.6 21a 53,744 48.8 57.3 
Race and Hispanic origin 
WV NIt Oo teie ete csonen. csrecucteset- ce cc ceaceuneesctesccveectivss 4,201 15.3 23.8 93,646 52.0 59.3 
ES ACK ere iat scenes arora oe oecraaz arerrere tees cass 651 iat 21.8 13,248 49.7 59.2 
FAS PAMICON GIN cccrcceceeccecsevestsetesscecessereseeets 704 8.9 16.3 11,796 34.0 41.0 
Full- and part-time status 
LUA aAYeWOLINCEIRS coo ccesane- nance see Oc EERE OMAR Dao 2,828 21.1 31.6 92,480 58.3 66.1 
Rant UMC: WOPKCIS ties .res-..ceneqecsceeeoarnesexses 2,414 6.8 12.9 19,079 17.6 24.7 
Educational attainment 
Less than a high school diploma ..............- 538 4.8 10.4 10,752 25.6 33.3 
High school graduates, no college ...........- 1,108 12.3 20.9 34,631 47.9 56.1 
Some college, no degree ...................-s++ 707 a3 26.0 20,104 54.4 63.0 
Associate degree 267 20.2 27.0 9,367 59.6 67.4 
College graduates 1,449 28.4 38.7 26,905 70.7 76.5 
PACVANGCCIGCONCCmeeer-. -cekeesetasersnccresnctsnesss 574 29.8 40.4 9,444 76.4 80.5 
1 Contingent workers are defined as individuals who do not perceive 3 Excludes workers aged 16 to 24 years enrolled in school. 
themselves as having an explicit or implicit contract with their employers for 
ongoing employment. Estimate 3 above is calculated using the broadest Note: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum 
definition of contingent work. For the specific criteria used for each defini- to totals because data for the "other races" group are not presented. 
tion, see the appendix, p. 25. Hispanics are included in both the white and black population groups. Detail 
2 Noncontingent workers are those who do not meet the criteria for any for other characteristics may not sum to totals due to rounding. Data 
of the three definitions of contingent work. exclude the incorporated self-employed and indepentdent contractors. 
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contingent workers lacking health insurance (19.0 million) 
greatly exceeded the number of uninsured contingent work- 
ers—1.9 million. 

Among contingent workers, health insurance coverage 
rates were highest—and nearly equal to their noncontingent 
counterparts—for teenagers and those aged 65 years and 
older. Even though these two groups were among the least 
likely to have coverage through their employer, teenagers 
often are covered under their parents’ health insurance plans, 
and individuals in the older age group have almost universal 


coverage under medicare. Among workers in the central-age 
group (aged 25 to 54 years), however, there was a substantial 
disparity in coverage rates between contingent and noncon- 
tingent workers: about three-fifths of contingent workers had 
coverage, in contrast to more than four-fifths of those with 
noncontingent jobs. 

As was the case in 1995 and 1997, women with contingent 
jobs were less likely than men to receive health insurance 
from their employers, although a higher proportion of women 
had coverage from some source. The most common source 
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of health insurance coverage for female contingent workers was 
another family member; more than one-third had coverage from 
another member of their family, mostly through their spouses. 
Of workers in contingent arrangements, whites had much 
higher health insurance coverage rates than either blacks or 
Hispanics. Two-thirds of whites had health insurance, com- 
pared with half of blacks, and nearly two-fifths of Hispanics. 


Whites also were more likely than blacks or Hispanics to 
receive coverage from their employers. 

More-educated workers were more likely than their less- 
educated counterparts to have health insurance. This relation 
holds for receipt of, and eligibility for, employer-provided 
coverage, and applies to both contingent and noncontin- 
gent workers. Still, at each level of educational attainment, 


} Table 14. i¥™ Contingent and noncontingent wage and salary workers with pension coverage 
by occupation and industry, February 1999 
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(In percent] 
: 
Contingent workers (estimate 3)! Noncontingent workers? 
i 
Occupation and industry Percent Eligible for ; Percent Eligible for 
Total in with employer- Total in with employer- 
thousands pension provided thousands pension provided 
coverage pension coverage pension 
Occupation 
Managerial and professional specialty .............::e:cceseeseeeeeseeees 1,689 27.5 36.3 32,874 68.5 74.4 
Executive, administrative, and managerial 3 343 36.2 42.9 15,788 66.9 72.9 
Professional! SpeCialty) s2-ascgccccscnvo-sscoxcaesartnaesasecehere sevcocesadeer 1,345 25.3 34.6 17,086 70.0 (54 
Technical, sales, and administrative SUPpOFt .............:.:2eee 1,556 10.4 20.0 33,794 49.4 58.9 
Technicians and related support 170 16.5 27.1 3,892 62.1 70.9 
Sales OCCuUpATIONS! ite. cteihesvactectsssceesceseceene St7 6.0 16.1 12,795 38.6 48.7 
Administrative support, including Clerical ..............::::ce0ceee 1,069 10.8 20.3 17,107 54.6 63.9 
SQRVICS OCCUDALON Siavacevscse-2s-esncvecesaevseatesareet espe ssesasaoqasnae-onees 715 2.8 9:7 15,678 29.0 36.3 
Private household 102 () (°) 489 8 1.8 
CHNOKSOIVIGCS oduct cessor xe ce oe cone aeninekakcaregaines coven Cone Vanes 613 3.3 113 15,189 29.9 37.4 
Precision production, craft, ANd repair ..........eeeeeeeeeceseeeeeteees 432 15:3 28 12,030 §2.2 58.1 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers 676 8.3 17.8 16,044 44.5 535 
Farming; forestry, Amd fiSMIN Gs ecccesscrecccstseensvereceveverseseesucascoetaye 193 5 41 1,381 18.7 24.3 
Industry 
Agriculture Sdfodusuzesceussedst tis Coaeare leas caveats eaaia estes iarectee eas aseretae 159 .0 4.4 1,310 17.0 19.8 
Mining sessasesoneeenee 14 (‘) (‘) 503 62.4 69.6 
Construction 382 19.4 23.3 5,669 35.1 40.2 
Eig Ui fete Ug lio oor ein errerercePeee terieerer bent prreec mre wera eceer orcas 441 20.0 28.6 19,275 64.4 72.3 
Durable goods ........... 284 23.6 31.0 11,849 66.3 73.8 
Nondurable goods 150 14.0 25.3 7,369 61.6 70.1 
Transportation And Public Utiliti©S ......... eee eeseeseeseeeeeeeseeenees 175 25.7 41.1 8,628 65.2 71.0 
WINOIGSAIG WACO waradeaacstecaressescrasesxchassscaasuttasnaststecartens nase accarvous 121 6.6 28.1 4,442 §1.8 60.9 
569 3.7 11.2 19,406 25.2 36.1 
150 22.7 26.7 7,559 59.5 69.0 
3,062 14.0 22.6 39,078 51.2 58.4 
109 (°) (°) 528 8 lez 
2,953 14.5 23.4 38,551 51.9 59.1 
2,006 18.1 26.4 27,753 59.4 66.3 
187 31.6 41.7 5,930 87.1 89.4 
ee) 
' Contingent workers are defined as individuals who do not perceive 5 Less than 0.05 percent. 
themselves as having an explicit or implicit contract with their employers for 4 . 
ongoing employment. Estimate 3 is calculated using the broadest definition of Data not shown where base employment is less than 75,000. 
contingent work. See the appendix, p. 25. 
2 Noncontingent workers are those who do not meet the criteria for any of Note: Data exclude the incorporated self-employed and independent 


the three definitions of contingent work. contractors. 


contingent workers were less likely than noncontingent work- 
ers to have health insurance from any source. 

With the exception of private household workers, contin- 
gent workers were less likely than noncontingent workers to 
have health insurance coverage from any source in every 
occupational category; they also were much less likely to 
have, or be eligible for, employer-provided health insurance 
coverage. However, eligibility and employer-provided cover- 
age rates vary considerably by occupation. For instance, man- 
agers and professionals in both contingent and noncontingent 
employment arrangements were more likely to have, or be eli- 
gible for, employer-provided health insurance than their coun- 
terparts in other occupations. At the other end of the spectrum, 
workers in service and farming occupations in both contingent 
and noncontingent jobs had the lowest employer-provided cov- 
erage and eligibility rates. (See table 12, p. 19.) 

In terms of industry, there was a large degree of heteroge- 
neity among the various industries in employer-provided 
coverage and eligibility rates. Among both contingent and 
noncontingent workers, individuals employed in public ad- 
ministration and durable goods manufacturing tended to 
have higher employer-provided coverage and eligibility rates 
than their counterparts in other industries. Moreover, rates for 
contingent workers in public administration and durable goods 
manufacturing exceeded the rates for noncontingent workers 
employed in private household services and agriculture. 

As mentioned earlier, the proportion of contingent work- 
ers in the construction industry who were union members 
was higher than that of their noncontingent counterparts. In 
addition to possibly helping contingent workers transition 
between jobs through the use of hiring halls, unions in the 
construction industry also appear to be a source of health 
insurance coverage for many of these workers. Indeed, in 
construction, the proportion of contingent workers who re- 
ceived coverage through their union (11 percent) was more 
than twice that of noncontingent workers (4 percent). 


Pensions. As in prior surveys, contingent workers were 
much less likely than those with noncontingent arrange- 
ments to participate in employer-sponsored pension plans.” 

In 1999, only 15 percent of contingent workers participated in 
such plans, in contrast to a bit more than half of noncontingent 
workers. (See table 13, p. 21.) Furthermore, the proportion of 
contingent workers eligible to participate in their employers’ 
pension plan—approximately one-fourth—was much lower 
than that for noncontingent workers (nearly three-fifths). Al- 
though the coverage rate for contingent workers is much 
lower than the rate for noncontingent workers, the number of 
noncontingent workers who lack pensions (54.3 million) 
greatly exceeded the number of contingent workers without 
pensions—4.5 million.” 


Contingent workers aged 16 to 24, who constitute one- 
third of all contingent workers, were much less likely than 
those aged 25 and older to participate in pension plans or to 
work in industries that are more likely to offer pensions to 
their employees. Among every major demographic group, 
individuals in contingent employment arrangements were 
less likely than their noncontingent counterparts to have, or 
be eligible for, employer-provided pensions. However, even 
though there was a great deal of variation among the differ- 
ent industries in coverage and eligibility rates, contingent 
workers were less likely than noncontingent workers to have 
pensions in nearly every occupation and industry group. 
(See table 14.) 


DESPITE THE ECONOMIC EXPANSION that continued into the 
late-1990s, both the number of contingent workers and the 
proportion of total employment composed of such workers 
changed little between 1997 and 1999. Characteristics of 
workers with contingent jobs also were very similar to those 
identified in the prior surveys. The probability of holding a 
contingent job continued to be greater for women, workers 
under the age of 25, students, noncitizens, and those em- 
ployed part time. As in earlier surveys, contingent work was 
more prevalent in agriculture, construction, and services. 
Contingent workers also continued to be found in both high- 
and low-skilled occupations. Individuals employed in pro- 
fessional specialty, administrative support, and farming 
occupations were about equally likely to hold a contingent job. 

A majority of contingent workers would have preferred a 
permanent job, although many were happy with their current 
arrangement. Students, in particular, were most likely to be 
satisfied with temporary jobs, probably because many wanted 
the flexibility afforded by contingent work. Compared with 
prior surveys, individuals with contingent jobs were more 
likely to have cited personal, as opposed to economic, rea- 
sons for being employed in a contingent arrangement, sug- 
gesting that contingent work was more of a voluntary choice 
in 1999. Nevertheless, individuals employed in contingent 
jobs continued to be much more likely than noncontingent 
workers to have actively searched for a new job in the 3 
months prior to the survey date, indicating that many contin- 
gent workers were not satisfied with their current employ- 
ment arrangement. 

Data from the most recent survey continued to show that 
contingent workers earned less and were less likely than those 
with noncontingent jobs to have been included in employer- 
provided health or pension plans. However, when comparing 
the wages and employee benefits of workers in contingent 
and noncontingent arrangements, there was a large degree 
of variation with regard to age, educational attainment, occu- 
pation, and industry. LJ 
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Notes 
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' Contingency rates are calculated by dividing the number of con- 
tingent workers in a specified worker group by total employment for 
the same worker group. 


2 Data on employment and unemployment are derived from the 
Current Population Survey (cps), a nationwide sample survey of about 
50,000 households, conducted monthly by the Bureau of the Census 
for the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The cps collects information about 
the demographic characteristics and employment status of the nonin- 
stitutional civilian population aged 16 years and older. 


3 Special supplements to the cps are routinely added to obtain infor- 
mation on a wide range of topics including, for example, income and 
work experience, displaced workers, employee tenure and occupa- 
tional mobility, employment status of veterans, work schedules, 
home-based work, and school enrollment. 


+ For more information on the concepts and definitions of con- 
tingent work, see Anne E. Polivka, "Contingent and alternative 
work arrangements, defined," Monthly Labor Review, October 
1996, pp. 3-9. 


> Testimony of Audrey Freedman before the Employment and 
Housing Subcommittee of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, U.S. House of Representatives, May 19, 1988. 


° A recent study, using data from the Contingent and Alternative 
Work Arrangements Survey, divided total employment into eight 
mutually exclusive groups: agency temporaries, on-call workers, con- 
tract company workers, direct-hire temporary workers, independent 
contractors, regular self-employed, regular part-time workers, and 
regular full-time workers. Excluding regular full-time workers, the 
seven “nonstandard” arrangements totaled 32.5 percent of total work- 
ers in 1995 and 31.3 percent in 1997. (Although the study focuses on 
data from the 1995 and 1997 surveys, 29.9 percent of the workforce 
was in a nonstandard employment arrangement in 1999.) The au- 
thors found that the characteristics of workers in these different 
arrangements varied considerably, as do the types of jobs they per- 
form. In addition, measures of job quality such as earnings, health 
insurance coverage, and job satisfaction varied greatly. The authors 
conclude that, because of this variation, combining all of these work- 
ers into a single category is arbitrary and misleading, and that all jobs 
in nonstandard arrangements should not be automatically viewed as 
“bad jobs.” See Anne E. Polivka, Sharon R. Cohany, and Steven Hipple, 
“Definition, Composition, and Economic Consequences of the Non- 
standard Work Force,” in Francoise Carré, Marianne A. Ferber, Lonnie 
Golden, and Stephen A. Herzenberg, eds., Nonstandard Work: The 
Nature and Challenges of Changing Employment Arrangements (In- 
dustrial Relations Research Association, 2000), pp. 41-94. 


7 See Anne E. Polivka and Thomas Nardone, “On the definition 
of ‘contingent work’,” Monthly Labor Review, December 1989, 
pp. 9-16. 


* The large proportion of contingent workers reporting that “they 
were working only until a specific project was completed” may be due, 
in part, to an “order” effect. In the survey, a series of questions 
collects information on the reason a job is temporary. Once a re- 
spondent gives a “yes” answer to one of the questions in the series, he 
or she is skipped to questions on expected duration of employment. 
Because the question, “Are you working only until a specific 
project is completed?” is the first one in the series, respondents 
may have a tendency to respond affirmatively to this question, and 
thus, are skipped over the other questions pertaining to “reasons.” In 
addition, because February is a month in which seasonal work is rela- 
tively uncommon, the small proportion reporting that their job was 
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temporary because it was a “seasonal job” might be due to the timing 
of the survey. 


° In the survey, conducted in 1996 by the Upjohn Institute for 
Employment Research, employers could provide more than one rea- 
son for employing temporary workers. The specific percentages by 
reason were: to fill seasonal needs (54.8 percent); to help with special 
projects (37.6 percent); to help during unexpected increases in busi- 
ness (31.0 percent); to fill in for an absent employee (30.0 percent); 
to fill in until a regular worker is hired (20.5 percent); to employ 
workers with special expertise (15.7 percent); to screen candidates 
for "regular" jobs (9.0 percent); to reduce the cost of wages and 
benefits (8.0 percent); and to provide assistance during company 
restructuring or merger (6.2 percent). In the study, data on reasons 
for using flexible employment arrangements also were reported for 
agency temporaries, part-time workers, and on-call workers. See Su- 
san N. Houseman, “Why Employers Use Flexible Staffing Arrange- 
ments: Evidence from an Establishment Survey,” Jndustrial and La- 
bor Relations Review, forthcoming. 


'© Beginning in 1994, questions on nativity and U.S. citizenship 
status were added to the basic monthly cps. Respondents are asked to 
name their country of birth. Those who said that they were born in 
the United States, Puerto Rico, or another U.S. territory, or that they 
were born abroad of an American parent, or parents, are classified as 
U.S. natives. Individuals who provided another response were classi- 
fied as foreign-born. 


Although contingent workers were found in all industries, they 
were disproportionately concentrated in construction and services. In 
1999, more than half of all contingent workers were employed in 
services, and an additional 8 percent were employed in construction. 
These proportions are similar to those found in prior surveys. As the 
contingency rates show, however, the vast majority (93 percent in 
services and 95 percent in construction) of workers in both industries 
were not holding contingent jobs. 


'2 For more information on the use of contingent work in 
postsecondary education, see Kathleen Barker, “Toiling for Piece- 
Rates and Accumulating Deficits: Contingent Work in Higher Educa- 
tion,” in Kathleen Barker and Kathleen Christensen, eds., Contingent 
Work: American Employment Relations in Transition, pp 195-220, 


(Ithaca, NY, Cornell University Press, 1998). 


'S For instance, in February 1999, more than half of the 1.2 million 
temporary help agency workers were contingent under estimate 3. An 
overview of workers in alternative employment arrangements is pro- 
vided by Marisa DiNatale in “Characteristics of and preference for 
alternative work arrangements, 1999,” this issue, pp. 28-49. 


'* See Kathleen Christensen, “Countervailing Human Resource 
Trends in Family-Sensitive Firms,” in Barker and Christensen, eds., 
Contingent Work, pp. 103-25. 


'S The proportion of workers covered by a union contract is a 
broader measure of unionization and includes individuals who report 
no union affiliation, but whose jobs are covered by a union or em- 
ployee association contract. 


'° The four census regions of the United States are Northeast, 
South, Midwest, and West. Within the Northeast, the New England 
division includes Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; and the Middle Atlantic division 
includes New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. Within the South, 
the South Atlantic division includes Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, 
and West Virginia; the East South Central division includes Alabama, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, and Tennessee; and the West South Central 
division includes Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas. Within 
the Midwest, the East North Central division includes Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin; the West North Central division 


~ 


includes lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, and South Dakota. Within the West, the Mountain division 
includes Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming; the Pacific division includes Alaska, California, 
Hawaii, Oregon, and Washington. 


'’ See Susan N. Houseman and Anne E. Polivka, "The Implications 
of Flexible Staffing Arrangements for Job Security," in David 
Neumark, ed., On the Job: Is Long-Term Employment a Thing of the 
Past? (New York, Russell Sage Foundation, forthcoming). 


‘8 In the survey, information concerning preferences for a con- 
tingent or noncontingent employment arrangement was collected 
separately from the reasons for holding a contingent job. There- 
fore, a contingent worker could prefer a noncontingent job but 
still give a personal reason for being in a contingent work arrange- 
ment. 


'° For further discussion of job search among the employed, see 
Joseph R. Meisenheimer and Randy Ilg, “Looking for a ‘better’ job: 
job-search activity of the employed, Monthly Labor Review, Septem- 
ber 2000, pp. 3-14; and, also, Peter Kuhn and Mikal Skuterud, “Job 
search methods: Internet versus traditional,’ Monthly Labor Review, 
October 2000, pp. 3-11. 


20 In the survey, respondents were asked, “Do you have health 
insurance from any source?” If the response was “yes,” they were 
then asked if their insurance was provided by their employer. Those 
who did not receive health insurance from their employer were asked 
for the source of their health insurance; in addition, they were asked 
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if they were eligible for employer-provided health insurance. Respon- 
dents who said “no” to the initial question were asked, “Does 
(employer’s name) offer a health insurance plan to any of its employ- 
ees?” If the answer to that question was “yes,” the respondent was 
then asked, “Are you included in this plan?” If the response was “no,” 
the respondent was asked, “Why not?” The answer to this question 
was used to determine whether or not the respondent was eligible to 
receive insurance from his or her employer. For further discussion on 
the prevalence of health insurance (and pension) coverage among 
contingent workers, see Contingent Workers: Incomes and Benefits 
Lag Behind Those of the Rest of the Workforce (Washington, D.C., 
U.S. General Accounting Office, June 2000). 


21 In the survey, respondents were asked, “Does (employer’s name) 
offer a pension or retirement plan to any of its employees?” If they 
answered “yes,” they were then asked, “Are you included in this 
plan?” If the response was “no,” respondents were then asked, “Why 
not?” The response to this last question was used to determine eligi- 
bility for those not in the plan. 


In 1999, the Advisory Council on Employee Welfare and Pen- 
sion Benefit Plans of the U.S. Department of. Labor's Pension and 
Welfare Benefits Administration studied the issue of pension cover- 
age and contingent work. For more information, see Report of the 
Working Group on the Benefit Implications of the Growth of a Contin- 
gent Workforce, Advisory Council on Employee Welfare and Pension 
Benefit Plans, U.S. Department of Labor, November 1999, on the Inter- 
net at http://www.dol.gov/dol/pwba/public/adcoun/contrpt.htm 
(visited Feb. 21, 2001). 


The data presented in this article were collected through a 
supplement to the February 1999 Current Population Survey 
(cps), a monthly survey of about 50,000 households that pro- 
vides the basic data on employment and unemployment for 
the Nation. This supplement obtained information from work- 
ers on whether they held contingent jobs, basically, jobs that 
were expected to last only a limited period of time. In addi- 
tion, information was collected on several alternative 
employment arrangements, namely, working as independent 
contractors or being ''on call," as well as working through 
temporary help agencies and contract firms. Characteristics 
of workers in alternative employment arrangements are dis- 
cussed on pp. 28-49. 

All employed persons, except unpaid family workers, were 
included in the supplement. For persons holding more than 
one job, the questions referred to the characteristics of 
their main job—the job in which they worked the most 
hours. A similar survey was conducted in February 1995 
and February 1997. (The survey was conducted again in 
February 2001, and the results are scheduled to be released 
later this year.) 


The contingent workforce 


Contingent workers were defined as those who do not have 
an explicit or implicit contract for long-term employment. Sev- 


eral pieces of information were collected in the supplement 
from which the existence of a contingent employment arrange- 
ment could be discerned. These include: whether the job was 
temporary or not expected to continue, how long the worker 
expected to be able to hold the job, and how long the worker 
had held the job. For workers who had a job with an inter- 
mediary, such as a temporary help agency or contract com- 
pany, information was collected about their employment 
at the place they were assigned to work by the intermedi- 
ary, as well as their employment with the intermediary it- 
self. 

The key factor used to determine if a worker’s job fit the 
conceptual definition of contingent was whether the job was 
temporary or not expected to continue. The first questions of 
the supplement were: 


1. Some people are in temporary jobs that last only for 
a limited time or until the completion of a project. Is 
your job temporary? 

2. Provided the economy does not change and your 
job performance is adequate, can you continue to work 
for your current employer as long as you wish? 


Respondents who answered “yes” to the first question, 


or “no” to the second, were then asked a series of questions 
to distinguish persons who were in temporary jobs from 
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those who, for personal reasons, were temporarily holding 
jobs that offered the opportunity of ongoing employment. 
For example, students holding part-time jobs in fast-food res- 
taurants while in school might view those jobs as temporary 
if they intend to leave them at the end of the school year. The 
jobs themselves, however, would be filled by other workers 
once the students leave. 

Jobs were defined as being short term or temporary if the 
person was working only until the completion of a specific 
project, temporarily replacing another worker, being hired for 
a fixed time period, filling a seasonal job that is available only 
during certain times of the year, or if other business condi- 
tions dictated that the job was short term. 

Workers also were asked how long they expected to stay 
in their current job and how long they had been with their 
current employer. The rationale for asking how long an indi- 
vidual expects to remain in his or her current job was that 
being able to hold a job for a year or more could be taken as 
evidence of at least an implicit contract for ongoing employ- 
ment. In other words, the employer’s need for the worker’s 
services is not likely to evaporate tomorrow. By the same 
token, the information on how long a worker has been with 
the employer shows whether a job has been ongoing. Hav- 
ing remained with an employer for more than a year may be 
taken as evidence that, at least in the past, there was an 
explicit or implicit contract for continuing employment. 

To assess the impact of altering some of the defining 
factors on the estimated size of the contingent workforce, 
three measures of contingent employment were developed, 
as follows: 


Estimate 1. The narrowest definition, estimate 1, defines 
contingent workers as wage and salary workers who indi- 
cated that they expected to work in their current job for 1 year 
or less and who had worked for their current employer for 1 
year or less. Self-employed workers, both incorporated and 
unincorporated, and independent contractors are excluded 
from the count of contingent workers under estimate 1; the 
rationale was that people who work for themselves, by defi- 
nition, have ongoing employment arrangements, although 
they may face financial risks. Individuals who worked for 
temporary help agencies or contract companies are consid- 
ered contingent under estimate | only if they expect their 
employment arrangement with the temporary help or con- 
tract company to last for | year or less and they had worked 
for that company for | year or less. 


Estimate 2. This measure expands the definitions of contin- 
gent workers by including the self-employed (incorporated 
and the unincorporated) and independent contractors who 
expect to be, and had been, in such employment arrange- 
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ments for 1 year or less. (The questions asked of the self- 
employed are different from those asked of wage and salary 
workers.) In addition, temporary help and contract company 
‘workers are classified as contingent under estimate 2 if they 
had worked and expected to work for the customers to whom 
they were assigned for 1 year or less. For example, a “temp” 
secretary who is sent to a different customer each week but 
has worked for the same temporary help firm for more than 1 
year and expects to be able to continue with that firm indefi- 
nitely is contingent under estimate 2, but not under estimate 
1. In contrast, a “temp” who is assigned to a single client for 
more than a year is not counted as contingent under either 
estimate. 


Estimate 3. The third definition expands the concept of con- 
tingency by removing the l-year requirement both on ex- 
pected duration of the job and current tenure for wage and 
salary workers. Thus, the estimate effectively includes all the 
wage and salary workers who do not expect their employ- 
ment to last, except for those who, for personal reasons, ex- 
pect to leave jobs that they would otherwise be able to keep. 
Thus, a worker who had held a job for 5 years could be con- 
sidered contingent if he or she now viewed the job as tempo- 
rary. These conditions on expected and current tenure are 
not relaxed for the self-employed and independent contrac- 
tors, because they were asked a different set of questions 
from wage and salary workers. 


Alternative employment arrangements 


To provide estimates of the number of workers in alternative 
employment arrangements, the February 1999 cps supplement 
included questions about whether individuals were paid by a 
temporary help agency or contract company, or whether they 
were on-call workers or independent contractors. Definitions 
of each category, as well as the main questions used to iden- 
tify workers in each category, follow. 


Independent contractors. Workers who were identified as 
independent contractors, consultants, and freelance work- 
ers in the supplement, regardless of whether they were iden- 
tified as wage and salary workers or self-employed in the 
responses to basic cps labor force status questions. Workers 
identified as self-employed (incorporated and unincorpo- 
rated) in the basic cps were asked, “Are you self-employed as 
an independent contractor, independent consultant, or some- 
thing else (such as a shop or restaurant owner)?” in order to 
distinguish those who consider themselves to be indepen- 
dent contractors, consultants, or freelance workers from those 
who were business operators such as shop owners or res- 
taurateurs. Those identified as wage and salary workers in 


the basic cps were asked, “Last week, were you working as an 
independent contractor, an independent consultant, or a 
freelance worker? That is, someone who obtains custom- 
ers on their own to provide a product or service.” About 
_ 88 percent of independent contractors were identified as self- 
employed in the main questionnaire, while 12 percent were 
identified as wage and salary workers. Conversely, about 
half of the self-employed were identified as independent 
contractors. 


On-call workers. These are persons who are called into work 
only when they are needed. This category includes workers 
who answered affirmatively to the question, “Some people 
are in a pool of workers who are ONLY called to work as 
needed, although they can be scheduled to work for several 
days or weeks in a row, for example, substitute teachers and 
construction workers supplied by a union hiring hall. These 
people are sometimes referred to as ON-CALL workers. Were 
you an ON-CALL worker last week?” Persons with regularly 
scheduled work which might include periods of being “on 
call” to perform work at unusual hours, such as medical resi- 
dents, were not included in this category. 


Temporary help agency workers. These are workers who 
were paid by a temporary help agency. To the extent that 
permanent staff of temporary help agencies indicate that they 
are paid by their agencies, the estimate of the number of 


workers whose employment was mediated by temporary help 
agencies is overstated. This category includes workers who 
said their job was temporary and answered affirmatively to 
the question, “Are you paid by a temporary help agency?” 
Also included are workers who said their job was not tempo- 
rary and answered affirmatively to the question, “Even 
though you told me your job was not temporary, are you paid 
by a temporary help agency?” 


Workers provided by contract firms. These are individuals 
identified as working for a contract company, and who usu- 
ally work for only one customer and usually work at the 
customer’s worksite. The last two requirements were imposed 
to focus on workers whose employment appeared to be very 
closely tied to the firm for which they are performing the 
work, rather than include all workers employed by firms that 
provide services. This category included workers who an- 
swered affirmatively to the question, “Some companies pro- 
vide employees or their services to others under contract. A 
few examples of services that can be contracted out include 
security, landscaping, or computer programming. Did you 
work for a company that contracts out you or your services 
last week?” These workers also had to respond negatively to 
the question, “Are you usually assigned to more than one 
customer?” In addition, these workers had to respond affir- 
matively to the question, “Do you usually work at the 
customer’s worksite?” 
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Alternative Work A\ 


Characteristics of and preference for 
alternative work arrangements, 1999 


Characteristics of individuals employed in alternative 

work arrangements were similar to those of the 1995 and 1997 
surveys; however, the proportion of these workers who prefer 
these arrangements has increased since the mid-1990s 


he proportion of the workforce consisting 
of independent contractors, on-call work- 
ers, temps, and contractors is small, and 
the shares of these workers are not growing, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 1999 
Contingent and Alternative Work Arrangements 
Survey.’ In 1999, workers in all four alternative 
arrangements combined accounted for 9.3 per- 
cent of total employment, compared with 9.9 per- 
cent in 1997 and 9.8 percent in 1995. Although 
independent contractors remained the largest 
group numerically, their share of total employ- 
ment declined slightly between 1997 and 1999. 
The proportions of total employment comprised 
of the other three arrangements changed little 
over the period. (See exhibit | and table 1.) Alter- 
native work arrangements are defined in exhibit 1. 
Perhaps the most significant finding from the 
1999 data is that more workers in alternative em- 
ployment arrangements are choosing these ar- 
rangements. Data on preference for the arrange- 
ments show that more workers actually prefer 
their alternative work arrangements to traditional 
jobs. This was true overall for on-call workers, 
and for temps and independent contractors with 
3 or fewer years of tenure. Furthermore, among 
the four groups, enormous diversity exists in 
terms of demographics, earnings, benefit cover- 
age, and preference for the arrangements. 
This article uses the data from the 1999 Con- 
tingent and Alternative Work Arrangements 
supplement to the February Current Population 
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Survey (CPS) to address several issues relating to 
job quality and how or if it has changed since the 
prior surveys. In 1995 and 1997, the arrange- 
ments differed widely from each other in their 
demographics, preferences, and pay. Although 
it may be tempting to lump these arrangements 
together, a clear distinction can be drawn among 
them in terms of job quality and satisfaction. In 
particular, independent contractors and workers 
provided by contract companies have very dif- 
ferent experiences from both on-call and tempo- 
rary help agency workers. 

Since the mid-1980s, some employment ana- 
lysts have debated the issue of the size and 
growth of the workforce in “nonstandard” or al- 
ternative employment arrangements. Is a grow- 
ing trend in nontraditional employment arrange- 
ments an indication that more American workers 
are being forced into “bad” jobs?? Some ana- 
lysts stereotype workers who are in alternative 
arrangements as being in substandard jobs, of- 
ten citing low earnings, low rates of health insur- 
ance and pension coverage, job instability, and 
dissatisfaction with work.* These concerns have 
ushered in a host of articles and debates on the 
topic. Proponents of the arrangements argue that 
these jobs provide much needed flexibility in a 
tight labor market for both employers and em- 
ployees. They claim that these arrangements 
enable employers to more easily modify their hir- 
ing levels and cost effectiveness when demand 
for their goods or services fluctuates.4 On the 


Workers in alternative arrangements as a percent of total employment, February 1995, 1997, 
and 1999 : 


Alternative arrangement 


February 1995 


— 


February 1997 February 1999 


Independent contractors 

Workers identified as independent contractors, 
independent consultants, or freelance workers, 

whether they were self-employed or wage and 
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On-call workers 
Workers called to work only as needed, although 


they can be scheduled to work for several days 
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Temporary help agency workers 
Workers paid by a temporary help agency, whether 
or not their job actually was temporary .........cccscsccsesseeeeeees 


Contract company workers 

Workers employed by a company that provides them 

or their services to others under contract and who 

are usually assigned to only one customer and usually 
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supply side, these alternative arrangements allow individuals 
to balance work with nonlabor market activities.° 

In response to the emerging interest about workers in alter- 
native work arrangements, the Bureau of Labor Statistics con- 
ducted the first supplement to the Current Population Survey 
on this topic (and on contingent workers) in February 1995; 
subsequent surveys were conducted in February 1997 and 
February 1999.° This article focuses on workers in alternative 
arrangements; an accompanying article beginning on page 3 
profiles contingent workers from the same CPS supplement 
and further defines alternative employment arrangements.’ 


Independent contractors 


More than 8 million persons worked as independent contrac- 
tors, freelancers, or independent consultants in 1999. (BLS 
refers to these three groups of workers collectively as inde- 
pendent contractors.) These workers accounted for more than 
6 percent of all employed persons, slightly below their shares 
of total employment in 1995 and 1997. (See exhibit 1.) 


Demographic characteristics. The demographic character- 
istics of independent contractors have not changed signifi- 
cantly across the three surveys. (See table 2.) Compared with 
traditional workers, independent contractors were more likely 
to be men, older, and white. (See table 3.) Independent con- 


6.7 6.7 6.3 
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tractors were also somewhat more highly educated than 
traditional workers. A little more than one-third of inde- 
pendent contractors aged 25-64 were college graduates, and 
about 12 percent held an advanced degree. These propor- 
tions were slightly lower for traditional workers—31 per- 
cent were college graduates, and 10 percent held advanced 
degrees. (See table 3.) 


Part-time status and hours. Both male and female indepen- 
dent contractors older than 20 years were twice as likely as 
their counterparts in traditional arrangements to work part 
time. (See table 4.) Despite the relatively high incidence of 
part-time work among independent contractors, full-timers in 
this arrangement worked longer hours than did traditional full- 
time workers. The average workweek for full-time indepen- 
dent contractors was 46.4 hours, compared with 42.5 hours for 
traditional workers. In 1999, 15 percent of independent con- 
tractors worked more than 60 hours per week, compared with 
only 6 percent of traditional workers. 

For women, the propensity to work part time may reflect a 
desire to balance work with child care. Female independent 
contractors were somewhat less likely to have children overall 
than women with traditional work arrangements; however, 
they were more likely to have pre-school children than women 
in traditional arrangements. Along the same lines, adult women 
were more likely than men in the arrangement to be working 
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part time by choice (35 percent and 11 percent, respectively). 
(See table 4.) 


Occupation and industry. The occupational and industrial 
distribution of independent contractors did not change from 
the prior surveys. In 1999, independent contractors were more 
likely than traditional workers to hold managerial, professional 
specialty, sales, and production jobs, but were less likely to 
work in technical, administrative support, and service occupa- 


Table 1.| Incidence of alternative and traditional work arrangements by selected characteristics, February 1999 


tions. In terms of industry, independent contractors were more 
likely than traditional workers to be employed in the agriculture, 
construction, finance, and services industries. (See table 5.) 


Paid employees. Nearly one-quarter of independent contrac- 
tors had paid employees in 1999. Of this group, about two- 
thirds had fewer than six employees. This proportion of inde- 
pendent contractors with paid employees fell slightly from the 
previous surveys. Depending on whether the business was 
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incorporated or unincorporated, the share of workers with 
paid employees differed widely. Among independent con- 
tractors, more than 50 percent with incorporated businesses 
had paid employees, compared with only 14 percent of unin- 
corporated business owners. 


“Contract company workers 


In 1999, contract company workers (769,000) were the small- 
est of the four alternative work arrangement groups. These 
workers are employees of one company but carry out assign- 
ments for another company—that is, they work for only one 
client at the client’s place of business. Workers in this ar- 
rangement made up about the same proportion of total em- 
ployment across the three surveys. (See exhibit 1.) 


Demographic characteristics. As was the case in prior sur- 
veys, contract company workers in 1999 were more likely than 
traditional workers to be men, aged 20-44, and black. (See 
table 3.) The proportion of contract company workers aged 
25-64 that had a college degree—more than one-third—was 
the highest of all the work arrangements, including the tradi- 
tional arrangement, and the share that had an advanced de- 
gree (10 percent) was about the same for traditional workers. 


Part-time status and hours. In 1999, contract company work- 
ers were somewhat less likely than traditional workers to be 
employed part time. (See table 4.) In prior surveys, they had 
been as likely as traditional workers to work part time. The 
average workweek for full-time contract company workers was 
44.2 hours in 1999, slightly above the average for traditional 
workers—42.5 hours. 


Occupation and industry. Compared with traditional work- 
ers, contract company workers were more likely to hold pro- 
fessional specialty, service, production, and technical jobs, 
and were less likely to be in managerial, sales, administrative 
support, and operator, fabricator, and laborer positions. (See 
table 5.) Nearly 1 in 10 contract company workers were em- 
ployed as security guards, and a little more than | in 10 work- 
ers were computer scientists and computer systems analysts. 
With regard to industry, services, manufacturing companies, 
transportation and public utilities companies, and the gov- 
ernment were most likely to use contract company workers. 
(See table 5.) 


On-call workers 


Workers in on-call arrangements numbered 2 million in 1999, 
or 1.5 percent of total employment. (See exhibit 1.) Both the 
level and the proportion were similar in the prior two surveys. 
On-call workers do not have an established schedule for re- 
porting to work, but work, rather, on an as-needed basis; how- 


ever, they may be scheduled to work for months at a time, as a 
substitute teacher, for example. 


Demographic characteristics. As in the prior survey, on-call 
workers were similar to workers in traditional arrangements, 
except that they were slightly more likely to be female and 
younger than traditional workers. (See tables 2 and 3.) Among 
women, the proportion of on-call workers who were mothers 
(61 percent) was slightly higher than their counterparts in 
traditional arrangements (56 percent). (See table 4.) Slightly 
more than half (56 percent) of 16- to 24-year-olds in the on-call 
arrangement were attending school, compared with 44 percent 
of workers of the same age range in traditional arrangements. 
The educational attainment of on-call workers was lower 
than the education levels of traditional workers. For instance, 
among 25- to 64-year-olds, 13 percent of on-call workers were 
high school dropouts, compared with 9 percent of traditional 
workers. (See table 3.) The proportion of on-call workers who 
had college degrees (28 percent) was slightly lower than that 
for traditional workers (31 percent). Compared with women, 
male on-call workers were more likely to have dropped out of 
high school. Women in the arrangement were actually more 
likely to have graduated college than women in traditional 
work arrangements (35 percent and 30 percent, respectively). 


Part-time status and hours. The proportion of on-call work- 
ers employed part time (51 percent) was much higher than that 
for traditional workers (17 percent). (See table 4.) Reflecting 
this, the average workweek for on-call workers was 28.1 hours, 
the lowest of all arrangements. Among on-call workers in 
1999, adult women were nearly 2! times more likely than men 
in the arrangement to work part time (67 percent versus 27 
percent, respectively). The number of on-call workers who 
preferred to be working part time was up slightly from 1997, 
although there was still a substantial share (27 percent) who 
would have preferred to work a full-time schedule. This was 
nearly twice the rate for traditional workers. 


Occupation and industry. There were clear distinctions be- 
tween gender in the occupational distribution of on-call work- 
ers. A large proportion of men in the arrangement were opera- 
tors, fabricators, and laborers, and most women were employed 
in professional specialty and service occupations. (See table 
5.) About | in 5 women were teachers, presumably substitutes, 
and about | in 10 women were in health occupations such as 
registered nurses and therapists. For women, personal- and 
food-service occupations were also among the most common, 
and for men the most common occupations were motor vehicle 
operators, cleaners and helpers, and other construction trades. 

On-call workers were most likely to work in services, trade, 
construction, and transportation industries. They were much 
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Workers in alternative arrangements by selected characteristics, February 1995, 1997, and 1999 
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ICONS PMT es 1.4 11 a5. || Seneeione eaee ener 
PUNO 24. ae ecteate 6.4 at 9.2 Total; :26.to 64 years \,.c.nusssncacane 100.0 100.0 
DEMO G4 cats Martaucwele ee 29.8 24.0 21.8 Less than a high school diploma.......... 13.4 13.4 
SBOTAA mw aee cn Gane 19.0 21.9 20.1 High school graduate, no college ......... 35.1 28.7 
AS ONGA Nes samiereceteii 5.7 9.1 9.4 Some college, no degree .........ccceeeeee 30.7 32.0 
BO EO: OA eerie tts sxsnanenssnev ten 5.2 5.1 4.6 College graduates ............ccceeeseeseees 20.8 25.9 
OS"ANG OMSL sceecsescanrvevcarenstanvensicd saves 4.1 0.9 1.6 Marital status: 
Women, 16 years and older ............000+. 28.5 30.2 29.5 All marital statuses ........ccccscccceccsccse 
VG MOIS ceteris, caseveratarartzOncorascos acon 1 8 1.0 Married, spouse present ..... 
BONO BAG Mratcusishscrssatasvecaasareradcenatcietnane 6.1 4 2.0 Married, spouse absent ...... 
DIVOPGRU ita erecmeconneeee 
‘ Widowed ..............0++ oo 
"See Footnote at end of table. NOVOFriMaMniod Ancanacteae ante eee 
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Table 2. Continued—Workers in alternative arrangements by selected characteristics, February 1995, 1997, and 1999 
TT 


more likely than workers in traditional arrangements to be em- 
ployed in the services industry. 


Temporary help agency workers 


In February 1999, there were 1.2 million temporary help agency 
workers who accounted for 0.9 percent of total employment. 
(See exhibit 1.) The proportion was almost unchanged from 
the previous survey. Like contract company workers, temp 
workers are paid employees of the temp agency and work at 
the clients’ sites. 


Demographic characteristics. As with all other alternative 
arrangements, the characteristics of temporary help workers 
were similar to those found in past surveys. (See table 2.) Temp 
workers were disproportionately young, black or Hispanic ori- 
gin, and female. The temporary help arrangement had the high- 
est concentration of women of any arrangement—nearly three- 
fifths of workers in the arrangement were women. In terms of 
age, more than one-quarter of temp workers were under 25 years, 
and more than half were under 34 years. Compared with other 
work arrangements, temp help agency workers had the largest 
proportions of blacks and Hispanics. In fact, temps were nearly 
twice as likely as traditional workers to be black. School enroll- 
ment among young temporary agency workers was up from 16 
percent in 1997 to 23 percent in 1999. This arrangement had 
the highest rate of high school dropouts among the four alter- 
native arrangements—15 percent of those aged 25-64. About 
21 percent of this age group were college graduates—10 per- 
centage points lower than traditional workers. (See table 3.) 
Of women in any alternative arrangement, temps were most 
likely to have children. (See table 4.) In February 1999, two- 


aes | 
Characteristics 1995 | 1997 1999 Characteristics 1995 1997 1999 
+ 

Temporary help agency workers toe (ope Ho ee ae es een 13.5 14.6 12.4 
Age and sex: | ASO SA eens eee MEME | a 10.0 | 9.0 
Total 16 years and Older ...........eccc0c0c000-. 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 BONO! G4 ere ones steers ees eeensctuventacesseets 2.9 4.4 4.2 
RONG OMe Ne aca tg 5.2 6.1 5.8 65 ANd O1dET os ssssessessesseeeeeererereeeeeeesy 8 11 1.3 

COO 24 Wire estates Gol heaters ree 19.7 16.5 20.9 ||Race and Hispanic origin' 
2 OM ORG AMI cas cece es eee escent onesies recy sid co 34.1 30.3 29.3 iii eer tee Roden Lye eel 72.7 75.14 74.3 
ie _ a sssoesnnnnnnntnnnnesnnennsnasasssassssssssess 21.3 21.5 TR Ih ce olin fem ache 21.8 213 21.2 

he ccenseh gona 12.1 16.2 15.4 ienaniconel al : : 

NO SR clrcstoaccatececccotaaasnereiiens 5.8 6.7 6.5 eae ater ole i a eS Fe ae 

OES bol ge nie aa 1.8 2.8 296 4 ECUCAMC hal aiaiament: 

Men, 16 years ANG Olde eee 47.2 44.7 422 Total, 25 to 64 VGA Sikussrercnenssescondtecssees 100.0 100.0 100.0 
GAC a ae Sie ae aes 3.0 2.9 3.2 || Less than a high school diploma ......., 14.2 11.2 14.6 
1), Eee Oe ORES SE 11.4 9.6 9.6 || High school graduate, no college........ 33.4 30.7 30.5 
DS Ae a enn tac 16.8 15.1 12.2 || Somecollege, no degree ...................J 32.1 36.3 33.7 
Boo AI ee a 6.9 7.0 College graduates ..............:ceecereeeed 20.3 21.8 Zlee 
ASO LOA rec acs nesetrscvest sivas eer aieiee 4.4 6.2 6.3 Marital status: | 
- TO G4 ooressseesseseeccsnnsneeeesntnseeeceessssees 2.8 2.2 2.2 All marital Status@s <...::.:+.sccseosesescrconesd 100.0 100.0 100.0 

S ANG OCF .....-aeeeeesseseeseeeeeseeeeeseee 1.1 17 | 1.6 || Married, spouse present ..........:s0000 42.1 40.2 34.1 

Women, 16 years and older .................. 52.8 55.3 57.8 Married, spouse absent .................0044 5.8 6.3 41 
GOR Oe dees an cevcrcesdechcsctetsncs etacerovs css 2.3 3.2 20 BDIVONCOd ithe i ceueseeee deere coke tie 12.2 1537. 
2 OM O24 ae Sessa rsestszeusoso: seareecrerie soo oes | 8.3 6.9 11.3 WIGOWOG es Fe. o9 fo scccbacecee ete eee 14° | thes 1.3 
CO MORSA es sea cec sense tSas esse eee haccact 17.4 15.1 ia N@VERIMAINOG 5 oc. -cissczscvurcrcsssostenecaeeneacl 39.7 39.8 44.9 

‘Detail for the race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals included in both the white and black population groups. 
because data for the “other races” group are not presented and Hispanics are NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


thirds of women in the arrangement had children, compared 
with a little more than half in traditional arrangements. The 
share of women with children in the temp arrangement increased 
substantially from 1997, when not quite half had children. 


Part-time status and hours. Just under four-fifths of temp 
workers were on a full-time schedule in February 1999, which 
was slightly below the traditional workers’ rate. (See table 4.) 
Of those employed part time, roughly one-half were doing so 
for economic reasons—that is, they would have preferred full- 
time work. This was a substantially higher proportion than for 
workers in all other arrangements. 


Occupation and industry. Temporary help agency workers 
were most likely to work in administrative and clerical jobs and 
in operator, fabricator, and laborer jobs. Women in this ar- 
rangement were more likely to be in the former occupations, 
and men were more likely to be in the latter ones. 

Temp workers were much more likely to work in the manu- 
facturing and services industries (relative to traditional work- 
ers), and they were less likely than traditional workers to be 
assigned to government agencies, and trade companies. (See 
table 5.) 

As can be seen from the above analysis, independent con- 
tractors and contract company workers are overwhelmingly 
male and highly educated. Temporary agency and on-call 
workers are more likely than traditional workers to be female, 
black or of Hispanic origin. Independent contractors are gen- 
erally older than all other categories of workers, and are much 
more likely .to be white. In contrast, temporary help agency 
workers tend to be much younger than workers in other types 
of arrangements. Independent contractors and contract com- 
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Alternative Work Arrangements 


Employed persons with alternative and traditional work arrangements by age and sex, race and Hispanic 
origin, and educational attainment, February 1999 
[Percent distribution] | 
- Workers with alternative arrangements 
5 Workers 
we Independent emporary with 
loosed Alsat contractors On-call help peekara traditional 
1 
workers ibe wouter arrangements 
Age and sex 
Total, 16 years and older (thousands) .............. 8,247 2,032 1,188 769 119,109 
Percent 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
WHO Qescre 9 8.8 5.8 4.8 5.3 
20 to 24... Sul 9.9 20.9 11.3 9.8 
25:10:34... 17.9 23.1 29.3 30.5 23.9 
35 to 44... 30.2 24.9 19.4 28.1 ACT 
45 to 54... 26.4 14.9 15.4 17.2 21.3 
E10 64 eee: 14.7 10.1 6.5 6.1 9.7 
65 and older 6.8 8.2 2.8 1.9 2.5 
Men, 16 years and older 66.2 48.8 42.2 70.5 52.4 
16 to 19... 0.6 4.6 3.2 3.8 2.6 
ZOO 24a 1.9 5.9 9.6 9.2 5.0 
25 to 34.... 10.9 10.0 122 21.8 12.7 
20.7 11.6 7.0 20.1 14.6 
17.0 7.6 6.3 9.4 10.9 
9.9 5.0 2.2 4.6 SZ 
5.2 4.2 1.6 1.6 1.3 
33.8 Sie2 57.8 29.5 47.6 
0.4 4.2 Pais 1.0 2.6 
11 4.0 11.3 2.0 47 
7.0 13.1 17.1 8.8 At 
9:5 13.4 12.4 8.0 13.0 
9.4 7.3 9.0 7.8 10.4 
4.8 5 4.2 1.6 4.5 
1.6 4.1 13 0.3 1.2 
90.6 84.2 74.3 79.2 84.0 
5.8 12.7 212 12.6 11.4 
6.1 11.6 13.6 6.0 10.4 
Educational attainment? 
Total, 25 to 64 years 
I MOUSANOS ted sere cttaceseccands tearm aredevily ids <psennstdoa 7,359 1,485 838 631 98,207 
OCG ses wees saavscassususssencagersnanseasstapandsudiearecs 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Less than a high school diploma ............. 7.6 13.4 14.6 6.4 9,2 
High school graduates, no college 29.7 29.6 30.5 22.7 31.4 
Less than a bachelor’s degree ................ 28.5 29.1 33.7 31.9 28.3 
CONCIE GVACUALES cyecetteecscttienstracccusporva-ttncaastae 34.3 27.9 21.2 38.9 31.1 
Men, 25 to 64 years 
INNOUSANOS © evescsnnese 4,826 695 330 430 51,769 
POLGGN coh nacnreaattetitniscetercceaeer entire 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Less than a high school diploma 9.5 16.7 19.7 8.4 10.4 
High school graduates, no college ...............:++ 30.7 38.1 33.6 23.7 30.8 
Less than a bachelor’s degree ...........ccsscesceeeee 26.8 25.0 25.2 31.6 26.8 
Collede Graduated anys vsvnapawhacantnsnariere 33.0 20.3 21.5 36.0 32.0 
Women, 25 to 64 years 
Thousands 2,533 790 508 201 46,439 
FOR CONG wesevsurt Sset sent ctasmbrfu¥icertcestincetancneieeeae 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Less than a high school diploma ............. 3.8 10.5 Tite 2.0 7.9 
High school graduates, no college 27.6 22.2 28.3 20.9 32.0 
Less than a bachelor’s degree. «0.0.0... 31.7 32.8 39.4 31.8 29.9 
College Graduates: F rara- ante vrtene sein tens 36.9 34.7 20.9 45.3 30.1 
ie Erohdive McRae ee are those who do not fall into any of Le phteales bir and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 
: races’ group are not presented and Hispanics are included 


*Detail for other characteristics may not sum to totals because of rounding. in both the white and black population groups. 
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Table 4. 4. Employed persons with alternative and traditional work arrangements by reasons for full- and part- 
time status and marital status, February 1999 


[Percent distribution] 
Workers with alternative arrangements 
Workers 
Scheel Total Independent On-call cise eae taecdicale 
1 arrangemen! 
employed contractors workers agency workers aan ie) 
Full or part-time status 
Employed, total (thousands) ............. 131,494 8,247 2,032 1,188 769 119,109 
RECOM eee sn acc do 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Full-time WOrkeY .........0cco.c00.e00000> 81.9 75.1 49.4 78.5 86.9 82.9 
Part-time WOrkK@Ys .....0....:cescescseeeeeee 18.1 24.9 50.6 ZAES 13.1 17.1 
ECONOMIC reASONS ...........c0:c00c00e Balk 4.8 13.7 9.8 4.4 2.3 
Noneconomic reasons ................ 14.9 20.0 34.6 14.1 9.9 14.2 
Men, 20 years and older 
Employed (thousands) 66,701 5,412 900 463 513 59,348 
RONCONUserersts erence 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Full-time workers ...... 92.0 85.1 WT 83.2 91.6 93.0 
Part-time workers .............. 8.0 14.9 2163 16.8 8.4 7.0 
Economic reasons 2.4 5S 12.2 9.1 S45) 1.9 
Noneconomic reasons 6.1 11:3 17.8 11.0 5.8 5.4 
Women, 20 years and older 
Employed (thousands) 58,131 2,759 954 657 219 53,496 
PON COM re cerseretercaverrsercts- 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Full-time workers ............... 76.7 56.9 33.4 76.1 79.5 185 
Part-time workers ..... 23.3 43.1 66.5 23.9 20.5 21.5 
Economic reasons 3.0 3.6 16.5 10.5 Zooil 2.6 
Noneconomic reasons 19.0 35.3 44.7 1522 14.6 hers 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Employed (thousands) ..............::.:+ 6,662 76 179 68 37 6,265 
POCO sess accusectsces-sovenesiis evernere: 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Full-time WOrkers ...........-.--ceeeceeceee- 202 22.4 16.2 (4) (4) 24.9 
Part-time workers .... 74.8 77.6 83.2 (4) (4) 75.1 
Economic reasons 4.5 (5) 6.1 (4) (4) 4.5 
Noneconomic reasons 67.7 76.3 65.9 (4) (4) 68.1 
Marital status 
Employed women, (thousands).............- 61,454 2,788 1,040 687 227 56,645 
Spouses/reference persons, total ....... 40,821 2,092 686 394 130 37,489 
RON COM Ween evcneecce ss carece aces tece ees axeeseovess 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
With children under 18 years ............ 56.1 53.1 61.4 66.0 52.3 56.1 
Under 6 years 22.2 24.3 20.1 28.9 13.1 22.1 
6 to 17 years 33.9 28.7 41.3 3fA 40.0 34.0 
With no children under 18 years ....... 43.9 46.9 38.6 34.0 46.9 43.9 
Married, spouse present 
Employed (thousands) .............::eseeee 33,050 1,844 590 238 89 30,261 
Spouses/reference persons .... | 32,590 1,826 S77. 227 89 29,843 
REPO OM eee orn ee-ccettscs cee scteversssceiceeee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
With children under 18 years O2a ile7 58.4 47.6 BM JF 52.7 
Under 6 years atl 24.9 18.2 Ziel 9.0 Ziel, 
GRORIVAY COIS hace. ceecerecetes-cteress cess - se: 31.0 26.8 40.2 26.4 42.7 31.0 
With no children under 18 years ....... 47.3 48.4 41.6 52.4 48.3 47.3 
All other marital statuses 
Employed (thousands) .............::ssseeee 28,405 944 450 449 138 26,384 
Spouses/reference persons .... 8,231 266 109 167 4 7,646 
PGT COM sce te. te acviveves cneevsaewiaesossens 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
With children under 18 years ............ 69.4 62.4 76.1 91.0 (4) 69.1 
WACOM GAlS ee-ceseesocestrenteeee- cess 24.0 20.7 30.3 39.5 (4) 23:7 
GMOmIMAY Cal Sencerctstentrentsrtaseraterscest=e 45.4 42.1 45.9 51.5 (4) 45.4 
With no children under 18 years ....... 30.6 SY 22.9 9.0 (4) 30.9 
‘Detail may not sum to totals due to rounding, and total employed includes categories do not equal the part-time worker estimate as the latter includes 
day laborers, an alternative arrangement not shown separately. those not at work during the reference week. Persons at work part time for an 
2Workers with traditional arrangements are those who do not fall into any | economic reason can work either full or part time on a usual basis; persons at 
of the “alternative arrangements” categories. work part time for a noneconomic reason are limited to those who usually work 
Part time is defined as working 1 to 34 hours per week; full time is 35 part time. 
hours and over. The classification of full- and part-time workers is based on ‘Less than 0.05 percent. 
the number of hours usually worked. The sum of the two at work part time 5Percentage not shown where base is less than 75,000. 
ee eaten! 
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Table 5. | Employed persons with alternative and traditional work arrangements by occupation and industry, 
February 1999 


[Percent distribution] 
“Workers with alternative arrangements 
Workers 
Occupation and Industry ced alerts Seen lone ees ee: 
ws Osi gency company arrangements 
worker’ workers 
Occupation’ 
Total, 16 years and older (thousands) ........... 8,247 2,032 1,188 769 119,109 
PCICOM teeccrecsattrens.- eeccctieaty cotre cae soasiseoeessoe7 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Executive, administrative, and managerial ....... 20.5 5.3 4.3 12.0 14.6 
Professionalispeciallt oc. c ccssscresces-ctveesnversceeaeneas 18.5 24.3 6.8 28.8 1535: 
Technicians and related Support ...............2008 Ved 4.1 4.1 6.7 3.3 
Salesoccuipatlon Sis. -aw-eeeeseerenteee ates 17.3 Sy 1.8 1.5 12.0 
Administrative support, including clerical .......... 3.4 8.2 36.1 3.4 15:0 
SEMICETOCCUDATIONS iene. tetsceeeestte-cesintstaen eee 8.8 23.5 8.1 18.8 13, 
Precision production, craft, and repair.............- 18.9 10.1 8.7 16.0 10.5 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers.................- 7.0 16.0 29.2 10.7 13.6 
Farming, forestry, and fishing ............:eeceeeee 4.4 2.9 9 2 2.0 
Men, 16 years and older (thousands) ............ 5,459 993 501 542 62,464 
POM COME Secs sceet secs yecc tas varvc cenerarnceeceeeeme enters 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Executive, administrative, and managerial ....... 22.6 ee 4.4 10.7 14.7 
PrOteSSIOMall i SPCCIAMY 2 cure sec petececeeeseeseee sree 16.0 13.1 7.0 27.3 13.5 
Technicians and related support .... We 3.1 5.4 3 A § 3.0 
SaleSiOCCUDANONS) cxsccesee gees eee were ere rors 15.2 4.4 2.0 9 11.8 
Administrative support, including clerical .......... 1.0 25 16.7 1.1 6.1 
SOMVICE OCCUPATIONS: .-5:5ce-.see-sesenssoevececeescvees cts 25 18.4 5.2 16.6 10.5 
Precision production, craft, and repair.............. 26.8 18.4 15.7 21.8 18.1 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers ................. 9.2 28.1 42.0 13.1 19.4 
Farming, forestry, and fishing ...........:c.csceeseeeeee Sys) 4.7 1.6 2.8 2.9 
Women, 16 years and older (thousands) ....... 2,788 1,040 687 227 56,645 
PSN GMM ister naces sets tesco a eecsenaecacccyeceenevaese 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Executive, administrative, and managerial ....... 16:5 3.6 41 15.0 14.6 
Professional SPOCIAY c sace-cecsueraeccercasscseseseseses< 23.5 35.0 6.7 32.6 17.6 
Technicians and related support .... ales! Bat 3.2 8.8 3.6 
SAESIOCCUD ALON S)catcaseseartt ee sear cisnenos deaceraecoted 22 6.8 1.6 2.6 122 
Administrative support, including clerical .......... 8.3 13.7 50.4 8.8 24.7 
SOVICO OCCU DALONS ic: <aeveeweaetseas-euesesscacaenceseanee 21.1 28.3 10.3 23.8 17.2 
Precision production, craft, and repair.............. 3.4 2.0 3.6 a2 2A 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers ................. 20 4.4 19.7 S39 ee 
Farming, forestry, and fishing ............:cceeeeeee 2.3 ial 4 0.9 0.9 
Industry” 
Total, 16 years and older (thousands) ............ 8,247 2,032 1,188 769 119,109 
RGICOME Oe ecnaracersesqesteviccmertardatipte sanasasinnstaees 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
PR GSRICUNIN foe oop ton aur eormunehas Caudle redhan cites aecanenmedtee 4.9 2.2 4 4 2.0 
MUD IG eateeterceacevs 2 4 J 2.7 4 
Construction 19.9 9.6 25 9.0 Sul 
Manufacturing 4.6 4.5 29.7 18.0 16.5 
Transportation and public utilities 57 9.5 6.1 14.0 7.4 
Wholesale and retail trade ..........sccescssesseseseene 13.7 16.4 8.1 5.4 21.6 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ............6 8.8 at 7.0 8.9 6.7 
SIV IC tine crancutay cs torzsarsanttterenanae nar aceibnnie nanos 42.1 52.0 38.7 ofa 35.2 
PUDICAGTHIISUGUO sre remenysciversepeescaitesstarsenxoiye 2 2.6 (°) 10.7 5 
Men, 16 years and older (thousands) ............. 5,459 993 501 542 62,464 
BPMs cc Medias AR egies cee woiaeatt 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
DSVICEEITUNG) so von asus garter nay day e0diaas ener axete teat aatinateers 5.9 3.9 1.0 2 26 
MINING .....2-0s020004 3 9 2 3.5 0.7 
Construction 28.1 18.5 4.8 12.7 8.6 
Manufacturing .....ccssssssccssseeeeeeesesen 4.8 5.0 31.3 21.4 216 
Transportation and public utilities 7.2 15.0 6.4 14.2 98 
Wholesale and retail trade ...........ccseseseeserenee 12.4 17.6 11.0 6.6 21 7 
Finance, insurance, and real estate «0.0.0.0... 7.8 23 3.8 6.6 52 
SOG cae as at at ect hacen teh 33.3 33.0 34.1 22.5 24.4 
Public administration ...... staase ves vaasusdexticchinasorsnente 2 Our 2 9.2 53 
See footnotes at end of table. 
[ES ey — 
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Table 5. Continued—Employed persons with alternative and traditional work arrangements by occupation and industry, 
February 1999 


the “alternative arrangements” categories. 
?Detail may not sum to totals due to rounding and/or to persons not 
reporting. For temp workers and workers provided by contract firms, the 


[Percent distribution] 
Workers with alternative arrangements 

Workers 

Occupation and Industry piss adledly : with 

contractors emporary traditi 
On-call help Contract greener 
workers agency company 
workers workers 
Industry” 
Women, 16 years and older (thousands) ....... 2,788 1,040 687 227 56,645 
PCT CONF tone scene seen ceeaecseark en feeec ete ceaeceveeesrort sts 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
PACMICUILUNG teesncecvcetenesess ies csxsccscsccoseece ene vavcacossees 3.0 6 - 9 lee 
MIDING Petscesccesccerssviest sce cree e oe ef eee cere all - 1 9 1 
Colts) ites (lel ne eeceoncens cee cee eee ee ee 3 1.1 af (°) 1s 
MAUL ACTUNMG | Rerncencysneseresessnesacsose cesses 4.2 3.9 28.4 10.1 10.9 
Transportation and public utilities ......0...... 2.8 4.2 a3 13:7 4.7 
Wholesale and retail trade «20.0.2... ceeeeeeeeeeee 16.1 15.1 6.0 2.6 21.5 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ................. 10.6 3.1 9.5 14.1 8.3 
SSCIVICOS Mereecs neceatreczcietits ss dateestes cdot ceeiccteaes tee 59.3 lt 42.1 38.3 47.2 
Publicadmimistrationic sais. caeseeres-scsecee-eect one seoe 2 1.6 let, 14.5 4.8 
‘Workers with traditional arrangements are those who do not fall into any of industry classification is that of the place to which they were assigned. 


SLess than 0.05 percent. 


Note: Dash indicates data not available. 


pany workers also are more likely to have graduated from col- 
lege than other groups of workers. 

One common characteristic of the alternative work arrange- 
ments is that workers in every arrangement, except for con- 
tract company workers, are more likely to work part time than 
workers in traditional arrangements. Perhaps this phenom- 
enon is related to the fact that female on-call and temporary 
help agency workers are more likely to have children than 
women in other arrangements. Although female independent 
contractors are less likely than traditional workers to have any 
children, they are more likely to have children under 6 years 
old, perhaps explaining their propensity to work part time. Full- 
time independent contractors and contract company workers 
work longer hours per week than any other type of worker. 
Also, temps and on-call workers have lower average weekly 
hours than workers in the other arrangements. 

The following discussion focuses on further differences 
among the four groups in alternative work arrangements in 
terms of their preferences and reasons for being in their 
employment arrangements. 


Tenure and contingency 


One perceived aspect of job quality is stability, a trait which 
most analysts view as desirable. Not all workers prefer a job 
that continues, however. The two indicators of job stability 
for workers in alternative arrangements are tenure and contin- 


gency. Tenure measures the length of the relationship be- 
tween the worker and the employer. Workers are contingent if 
they believe the nature of their jobs to be temporary, or if there 
is no explicit or implicit contract for ongoing employment in 
the positions. Being in an alternative arrangement does not 
automatically make a worker contingent; indeed, contingency 
rates vary greatly across the four arrangements, and the vast 
majority of contingent workers are in traditional arrangements. 

BLS constructs three measures of contingency. The first 
measure is the narrowest. The third is the broadest, and is 
also the one most commonly cited. However, for temporary 
help agency workers and contract company workers, it is in- 
teresting to look at the rate of contingency using the BLS first 
estimate of contingency because it measures attachment to 
the arrangement, rather than to the worker’s particular assign- 
ment. Specifically, a temp or a contract company worker is 
considered contingent under this estimate if their employment 
arrangement with the temporary help or contract company is 
expected to last for 1 year or less, and they work for that ex- 
pected duration. This is an important distinction for contract 
company workers and temps because even if they think they 
cannot continue in a particular assignment indefinitely, they 
may believe they can continue working in the arrangement for 
as long as they wish. Therefore, it is misleading to consider a 
high rate of contingency under estimate 3 as an indication of 
job instability if the worker can stay indefinitely with the con- 
tract company or temp help agency. 
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Independent contractors had the most stable jobs by these 
criteria. As in 1997, only a small fraction of independent con- 
tractors in 1999 reported that their job was contingent—3 per- 
cent. (See table 6.) These workers had the lowest rate of 
contingency across all alternative arrangements, and they had 
about the same contingency rate as workers in traditional ar- 
rangements. Therefore, independent contractors perceive 
their jobs to be very stable. 

Not suprisingly, independent contractors also had the 
longest median tenure across all arrangements; in fact, they 
had higher median tenure than did workers in traditional ar- 
rangements. (See table 7.) A substantial number of indepen- 
dent contractors had been in their arrangement for quite a 
long time: 43 percent had been in their jobs for at least 10 
years, and 18 percent had been in the arrangement for more 
than 20 years. These rates were much higher than those for 
traditional workers, perhaps reflecting the older age profile of 
independent contractors. 

Judging from these data, it appears that independent con- 
tractors generally have stable work arrangements. This prob- 
ably reflects the fact that they have a stronger attachment to 
their arrangement than to a particular client or employer. 


In 1999, 20 percent of contract company workers were 
contingent under the broadest (estimate 3) definition. By con- 
trast, only 3 percent of traditional workers were contingent. 
Looking at the rate of contingency under estimate | (which 

-measures attachment to the arrangement rather than to the 
assignment), only 6 percent were contingent. (See table 6.) 

For contract company workers, the median tenure in the 
arrangement was 2.1 years, and the median tenure in the as- 
signment was 1.6 years. The majority of contract workers had 
been in the arrangement for more than a year, but 43 percent 
had been in their jobs for a year or less. Only 10 percent had 
been contract workers for more than 10 years, and 2 percent 
had more than 20 years of tenure. 

Contract company workers, on average, are younger than 
traditional workers, and this may help explain some of the 
tenure disparity between the two arrangements. 

Under contingency estimate 3, about 28 percent of on-call 
workers felt that they could not continue in their jobs for as 
long as they wished. (See table 6.) Median tenure for those in 
the arrangement also has not changed since 1997, remaining 
at about 2 years. (See table 7.) 

In 1999, 56 percent of temporary help agency workers were 
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Table 6. Ha ~©=Employed persons with alternative and traditional work arrangements by contingent and noncontingent 
employment, February 1999 
(Percent distribution] 
Contingent workers : 
Work arrangements Total nenconnget_| 
(thousands) : ' workers 
Estimate 1 Estimate 2 Estimate 3 
T 
Total 
With alternative arrangements: 
INGESHSMOONE COMMACIOM sseeeee tees soccecse. -cssvsersnasseuacracese 8,247 (?) 2.9 2.9 97.1 
QIN=Gall WOTKGIS taser cseecciestesccsesceosnsvadis chavrvascgavesacavsovs 2,032 12.6 13.2 28.0 72.0 
Temporary help agency WOrKETS ...........::cceceeeeteee scene 1,188 24.2 36.1 55.9 44.1 
Contract COMPANY WOFKENS: «-0.2:cncxeresesvcsoxsvsccaecssasene 769 6.0 12.7 20.2 79.8 
With traditional arrangements? ..........ecceececeeeeeeeeeeeeee 119,109 1.4 1.5 3.2 96.8 
Men 
With alternative arrangements: 
HIGSDOMOSIE CONTAGION & sis. sre cctavevevetsantentewadanakent. sate 5,459 () 2.1 251 97.9 
ra Gels oe a csccatstins i ecavtscnctnini east 993 14.6 15.1 29.8 70.1 
Temporary help agency WOFKETS ........ccececeeeeteeeenees 501 25.3 36.3 57.1 42.9 
Contract COMPANY WOFKETS. ........seseccssesescsesseseereetees 542 5.0 11.3 19.6 80.6 
With traditional arrangements? ...........cccccccesecesesseeseees 62,464 1.2 1.3 3.0 97.0 
Women 
With alternative arrangements: 
INASHENASNE CONTAGION 5 Mivseriasscesar dass acdevandecet ont 2,788 (’) 4.3 4.3 
COIN SCeall WUC Kell Chai stees yas ge cet acay dnccwauadeannie cannes eareeeeia ae 1,040 10.6 11.3 26.3 ne 
Temporary help agency WorkerS ...........ccccecceeeeeseenee 687 23.4 36.0 65.2 45.0 
Contract COMpaNy WOFKETS ..........cccceceeceeceseeseesereeeees 227 8.4 15.9 22.0 78.0 
With traditional arrangements? ............cccceceeeseeeeseseeeees 56,645 1.6 1.8 3.5 96.5 
' 'Noncontingent workers are those who do not fall into any estimate of “Workers with traditional arrangements are those who do not fall into any of 
Ween the “alternative arrangements” categories. Independent contractors, as well as 
ot applicable. the self-employed, are excluded from estimate 1. 


contingent under the broadest measure (estimate 3)—the 
highest rate of all arrangements. This estimate of contingency 
measures the temps’ attachment to their assignment. Under 
estimate 1, only 24 percent of temps were contingent. (See 
table 6.) These data indicate that although the majority of 
_ temps did not think they could continue indefinitely in their 
current assignment, about 75 percent believed that they could 


[Percent distribution] 


Employed persons with alternative and traditional work arrangements, tenure in the arrangement, February 
io 1999 


continue temping for as long as they wished. 

The median tenure at the place assigned was about 5 
months—the same as 2 years ago. About 32 percent had been 
in their current assignment for less than 3 months, and 20 
percent had been in the assignment for more than a year. 

For temps, median tenure in the arrangement was some- 
what higher than the 7-month tenure in the assignment. 


Workers with alternative arrangements 
] Workers 
| Temporary with 
Tenure and sex Independent On-call help pee traditional 
contractors workers agency workers arrangements! 
workers 
Total, 16 years and older (thousands) .............0.0.08 8,247 2,032 1,188 769 119,109 
GCI terrae eres cence seca ste see one ee sera eee en fu rececct teens 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total reporting Specific tenure ...............ccecccesccsceeseeeseeee 97.4 96.1 92.4 97.4 95.3 
HBV CATT OGIOSS saccc.t seicadisccosnssavsve sess corastet ahavevi vie eone 14.8 49.3 | 68.9 42.5 26.0 
E@ssitiiamiGimOntKiSieseseetee ecceeeeecettegenesreecre Gail 26.2 39.3 16.7 10.3 
GitO eI 2aTIOM EN S eeaeeee senescent ees cesta eee encore 9.7 23.4 29:5 25.8 Oa 
MONG TaN Calter ectee cease cee chances ere Oceana eee 85.2 50.8 | Silat BILD 74.0 
OSS EIN ANNAN CANS veatecseeceruc avers on ctuseccsot nc Wewecnesceen 57 | 20.8 23.0 24.8 20.1 
ATO IV OAN Senet reer ee Sas coer ges Cots once a coat meee 26.5 | 17.0 6.8 22.8 24.5 
HNOMORIS VCATS a ecccrceccrse aces eae ee neonates 24.6 9:2 1.3 7.6 18.4 
PAD TSE CHO Man Ole cence cern pe rcrercer ercre eee 18.3 3.8 = 2.1 11.0 
Specific temUre Motiavatlable ss escc.c.cccececcceececscesce-cesene 2.6 3.9 eli 2.6 4.7 
Median tenure (I VGarS) iorr csscestancressccencccrcascewereuncesces Teel ES 6 2.1 4.6 
Men, 16 years and older (thousands) 5,459 993 501 542 62,464 
Percent 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
| 
Total reporting Specific tENULe 5... -....2-.cce--cnn-cseecensaress 96.8 96.5 93.4 97.8 95.1 
HEV COMMON OSS erences eer. 8. aera ase cece tevussesvsssccesens ot 12.6 46.9 69.4 44.9 24.1 
Less than 6 months .... 4.7 24.5 40.6 16.2 95 
6 to 12 months ............ 7.9 22.3 28.6 28.7 14.7 
More tina VCAN ceccsnccnoseseccrscsesecessceesasesssneasacrerstetz 87.4 53.1 30.3 55.1 15:9 
LOSS tN AMA VCAaNS ceeresecoteegeccawasnceensssanesevscacsenrerse 14.5 22.1 21.4 25.8 19.8 
4 to 9 years ............. 24.7 15.0 8.1 19.4 24.2 
10 to 19 years 26.4 10.8 9 U3) 18.6 
ZO CATSIOM MONG maesaecteanenr sesetseeceevreseueraneneteneseets 21.1 5.3 = 2.3 13.3 
Specific tenure not available ............cceeeeeeeeeeesseeeeeees oe 3.4 6.8 2.4 4.9 
Median tenure (in years) ...........-.:ee : 9.1 2.1 | 6 2.0 5.0 
Women, 16 years and older (thousands) 2,788 1,040 | 687 227 56,645 
Percent 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
OtalinePOntING!SPCCHICTENUNC csrcccssececeecenecerss-ereacwecee™ 98.5 95.6 CEE 96.5 95.5 
ABV GalnOlleSS sence oe cceatecuaestecase ross cesatomnteterters esses 19.0 51.6 68.3 36.5 28.1 
Less than 6 months .... 5.9 27.7 38.4 17.4 ES 
Gitom 2 monthSs == 13.1 23.9 29.8 19/2 16.8 
More than 1 year ...........- 81.0 48.4 31.7 63.5 71.9 
Less than 4 years. ....... 18.1 19.5 24.1 22.4 20.5 
ANO‘G VOANS cbse. ccc 30.1 18.8 6.0 Sled 24.9 
10 to19 years <...:........ 2Nee 7.6 1.6 8.2 18.1 
20 years Or More ...........+- 11.6 2.4 = 2.2 8.1 
Specific tenure not available 15 4.4 8.3 35 45 
Median tenure (in years) ........-..:cesceeseeseeseeeeeeeteeeeeeeees Sif 1% 6 2.6 4.2 


‘Workers with traditional arrangements are those who do not fall into any of 
the “alternative arrangements” categories. Detail may not sum to totals due to 
rounding. For workers with traditional arrangements, estimates reflect tenure 


with the current employer. Median tenure was calculated only for those who 
reported a specific tenure. 
Note: Dash indicates data not available. 
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About 31 percent had been temping for more than | year. 
(See table 7.) 


Earnings 


The earnings “gap” between workers in alternative arrange- 
ments and traditional workers is one of the most oft cited criti- 
cisms of these arrangements.’ However, when comparing the 
earnings of workers in those alternate arrangements, factors 
such as age, tenure, work experience, hours, educational at- 
tainment, and occupation must be considered.’ For example, 
there are stark demographic differences between the arrange- 


ments in which workers earn more than traditional workers and 
those in which they earn less. Older, highly educated men 
who work long hours in higher paying occupations are over- 
represented in independent contracting and in contract com- 
pany work. The arrangements in which earnings are lower 
than in traditional arrangements—on-call work and temp help 
work—are more likely than traditional jobs to have young, 
minority, or female workers, groups which traditionally have 
lower levels of education, higher rates of school enrollment, 
and greater incidence of part-time work. Furthermore, workers 
in alternate arrangements are concentrated in lower-paying 
occupations such as administrative and production occupa- 


Median weekly earnings of full-time workers with alternative and traditional work arrangements by selected 
characteristics, February 1999 


Workers with alternative arrangments 
Characteristics igre ail 
Independent On-call Fee sistatt poise out 
contractors workers worker workers 
I 
Age and sex 
Total, 16 years and older ...............::s:e000+ $640 $472 $342 $756 $540 
UG MOLT Ges cscecsvestscecneuscdesteacicvaytascoviseett-<cacseatees 300 227 (?) (?) 275 
DOOD a respon a ste <scuscesesk couch erates vere iReaseec anes 424 314 321 507 362 
ZO WATS ANG OG SM tezeccezesescgucrarcsetsceesptesrscoeeee 652 497 356 813 580 
ZS ORSA CL Eee Rapes cu ee eins 2s SR a ah 624 484 348 785 509 
SS LONA Rs soca i a seas teetan ten le iss see uae 689 505 370 908 599 
BS 1OIGS 5 acensshen ask ossecsasaecenneesdacasvanicdecteteess 662 625 326 792 647 
SE OWA? kava seoetivossnts ees secsias eae eraser 651 465 557 (?) 616 
G5 AGO Ohee ener ers cre 419 278 (?) (?) 368 
Men, 16 years and older.............:::sceecece 689 507 367 770 613 
all Shh (Oya Bo) ee Ree enre ere mer rome een ose sehcnoseer ete ereee () 237 (2) (?) 283 
ZO NOD a icasteccccacesedncsdoveie teas tance nvasesesetysenves 478 311 367 (7) 388 
25 VOATS ANG O1DOM : 2eccccoce-senzzanersavse-vivexanscrse 697 586 378 834 657 
ZO ONSA corer snancnnstavecsdzdnasdeparseanrceateesrusrovysious 666 567 371 786 537 
726 518 354 932 688 
689 673 321 (?) 759 
755 622 (2) (?) 755 
477 447 (?) (*) 371 
441 348 331 690 474 
1G TOMO Aoi teers nt eae () 158 () () 245 
PLO (0) 72) SER any SOTO E ea or ener rere er oeee (?) 320 313 (2) 335 
ZY GAS AN OOM irevssvsesccaupissceraceasstatssestseeas 459 352 346 (7) 493 
ZO NOVBA Heareat sayacv tose terns eee Goal aaa 414 318 329 (?) 477 
SS MOA A Re cies seanreeavncorveneitete ant ain caaSoatanext 478 469 376 (?) 492 
AE MON Ares spies shad acaaysiee'vsales as eh tuavak Aakdasteepnin 500 337 329 (2) 515 
a ht 7 RR nee aa ee ne 445 347 () () 504 
ORANG OlOGtwcratertny-carecisveraveamnaaynacerasennoxses (*) 204 (?) (2) 364 
Race and Hispanic origin 
VIG rar enetsacioasaeettartasasarercatecrtaxerrrarcanenanvedl 662 478 338 734 
562 
BIACK .ssssseseesssersvssesesscesecrsssssnvecsnsessseecnsnecnnees 414 393 354 719 445 
FUSE ATIC ONG trecercecesesatnerittaasextcsic condi eunstk 504 308 296 (?) 396 
Educational attainment 
Less than a high school diploma .................. 474 290 302 2 
High schoo! graduate, no college ................. 520 485 311 ere it 
Some college, MO CBOGC \ciesiiaccenntcrccevtstesacens 621 451 354 717 512 
ASSOCIELG COGIC 5. sceceicasssennsncartineciactusesasstts 607 677 (2) 816 588 
College Graduates tack cA .venudiainananiee 844 619 515 966 832 
‘Workers with traditional arrangements are those who do not fall into any of “Data not sh i 
the “alternative arrangement” categories. ’ i 
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tions. In addition, other personal characteristics exist that 
may influence earnings.'° Data on earnings of workers with 
alternate work arrangements are in table 8. 

The difference between the median weekly earnings of full- 
time independent contractors and their traditional counter- 
parts widened further in 1999. In 1997, independent contrac- 
tors’ earnings were 15 percent higher than traditional workers’ 
earnings, and in 1999, they were 19 percent higher. A disparity 
in earnings still existed between genders, however. Earnings 
of male independent contractors continued to out-pace their 
counterparts in traditional jobs, but women independent con- 
tractors continued to earn less. Shorter tenure in the arrange- 
ment and fewer hours worked per week help explain much of 
this gap between male and female independent contractors. 

Contract company workers who usually worked full time 
continued to have the highest median weekly earnings across 
all arrangements—including traditional arrangements—and 
also experienced the largest percentage increase in wages over 
the three surveys. The median weekly earnings for full-time 
contract workers in February 1999 were $756, compared with 
$540 for traditional workers. Both men and women out-earned 
their counterparts in traditional jobs. 


The median weekly earnings of full-time on-call workers 
were $472 in 1999—87 percent of the median for full-time tradi- 
tional workers. Earnings by gender differed significantly in 
the arrangement: women earned 73 percent of the median for 
women in traditional jobs, and men earned 83 percent of the 
median for men in traditional arrangements. 

Unlike the other arrangements, the majority of on-call work- 
ers worked part time. Because of this, it is interesting to note 
that this is the only arrangement in which part-time workers 
made less than part-time workers in traditional work arrange- 
ments. The median weekly earnings of part-time on-call work- 
ers in 1999 were $119, compared with $157 for part-time tradi- 
tional workers. Furthermore, the median wage for part-time 
on-call workers stayed the same since 1997, while the median 
wage for traditional part-timers increased by 9 percent from its 
1997 level. 

Temporary help agency workers who usually worked full 
time had median weekly earnings of $342 in February 1999. 
This was the lowest earnings figure across all arrangements. 
Differing from other arrangements, earnings among the major 
demographic groups in the temporary help arrangement were 
very similar. Women temps earned 90 percent of the median 


Table 9. haa ©6Percent of independent contractors with health insurance and pension coverage by selected characteristics, 


February 1999 
| With health insurance coverage’ With pension coverage 
| 
‘ti Number Through Through | 
pacraciedsiics (thousands) Total current spouse or Purchased Other Total IRA or 
| | 
(percent) employer other family onown | sources (percent) Keogh 
at main job member 
| 
Age and sex 
Total, 16 years and older....... 8,247 73.3 les 26.7 | 33.0 10.6 40.5 38.6 
UGHORZ4 8 VCAarS case, -cenesceseeres 328 52.1 3.7 31.4 | 8.2 5.5 7.6 3.7 
25 years and older .............. 7,920 74.2 | ilsté 26.6 34.0 10.8 41.9 40.1 
25 to 34 years ...........:.:06 1,479 63.6 | 2.8 Del, 25.2 6.9 27.0 24.9 
35 tOF44 WEAI'S).. s.c5----s.-ens20 2,491 70.8 | eZ 27.9 36.7 47 | 38.9 37.1 
45 to 54 years ........ccceeees 2,491 70.8 | qe 27.9 36.7 4.7 | 38.9 37.1 
55 years and older.............. 1,773 83.8 1.8 19.6 | 34.2 26.8 52.3 | 50.3 
MOM itecrecescvscusecsaseascecotasesssces 5,459 71.6 1.8 20.4 | 37.2 11.4 40.7 38.8 
WOMEN eveavetececncestcsssncxeseostss 2,788 76.8 1.9 39.1 24.8 9.2 | 40.1 38.4 
Race and Hispanic origin? 
Wit @reeccesrecvscncenesvso-crceeos es 7,471 74.2 1.6 27.4 33.7 10.3 42.3 40.4 
BACK ee cad. seraveseessettnsser ss 476 58.6 3.4 Mee Pei 13.7 15.1 13.2 
Hispanic origin .... 506 48.6 1.0 Wile 27.1 4.0 20.6 20.0 
Full- and part-time status® 
Full-time workers ...........:2:+0+++ 5,997 72.3 2.1 23.0 38.4 7.8 41.3 39.2 
Part-time workers .........-2.-.+++ 2,191 76.4 9 37.4 18.2 18.3 38.6 Sie. 
| | | 
= | | 
‘Detail for sources of health insurance coverage will not sum to totals _ in both the white and black population groups. 
because information on a specific source was not always available. ° Detail for full- and part-time workers will not sum to totals because the 
2Detail for race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because _usual status on the principal job is not identifiable for a small number of multiple 
data for the “other races” group are not presented and Hispanics are included jobholders. 
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ife|s{(-ml@ Percent of persons in alternative and traditional work arrangements with health insurance and pension 


coverage, by selected characteristics, February 1999 


With health insurance coverage’ With pension coverage 
Characteristic blu oe sed Through peer pet 
(thousands) Total Srahcsle other job einuaed Total employer- 

employer orunion aca provided 
at main j nsion 
le insurance ie 
On-call workers 
Age and sex: 

Total, 16 years and older ..... 2,032 67.3 Ziel 3.1 31.6 Pps 29.1 
AU GitO24VOarS weckerccecsecoesceneee 381 58.3 8.9 0.3 16.3 4.5 12.4 
25 years and older ................. 1,652 69.3 23.8 Oot 35.2 26.7 33.0 

25 to 34 years 470 61.1 28.7 2.3 38.1 28.9 37.0 

35 to 44 years 507 65.7 23.5 1.0 34.9 25.6 32.3 

45 to 54 years 303 70.3 25.4 5.6 38.0 24.8 31.4 

55 years and older .............. 372 83.9 TOS/; 7.5 30.1 26.9 29.8 
Meno es coer cetetstessevcraregvteee 993 61.8 29.7 4.9 40.6 23.3 30.5 
Wommeliceecsexccsenwsesvessarrmetis 1,040 72.4 12.8 1.3 23.1 Zit 27.8 
Race and Hispanic origin:* 

WIG? dceees essen saseeeec meee 1,711 70.0 20.9 3.3 32.0 23.2 29.5 
BACK tiers teeters 258 46.9 2s We 30.6 19.4 28.7 
FHISPANIGOFIGIIN ses -cerkees-secncatess 237 37.6 15.6 0.8 23.2 11.0 16.0 
Full- and part-time status:* 

Full-time WOrkKeIS .........2-eeeeeees 919 64.7 35.9 4.2 46.1 29.5 37.8 
Part-time workers ..........-...606. 1,080 69.9 7.8 2.1 19.0 16.1 Zi 

Temporary help agency 
workers 

Age and sex: 

Total, 16 years and older ..... 1,188 41.0 8.5 1.0 31.4 5.8 12.6 
NOHO CANS ecccceceeeeae: ewe 317 38.5 8.2 . 31.5 4.4 14.2 
ZO Vears ANG OWN sc-c--scc---e-- 871 41.9 8.7 1.4 31.5 6.4 12.2 

DE MOTBAV CALS i eciseeseetzeoconsnes 348 35.6 10.3 = 36.5 of 121 

S510 AG V CANS a. cpeenceessteeer se 231 39.8 7.8 (*) 27.7 4.8 10.4 

ABO 54 VCANS co ccs essere ats 182 38.5 TH 3.8 28.6 SS" 11.5 

55 years and older .............. 110 West 7.3 4.5 28.2 12.7 17.3 
MNEs trecsesetes or cece rerstashconts 20s 501 36.1 7.8 1.6 29.7 9.6 16.0 
WOON ee. cencosrene sagt pucanenesins <2 687 44.4 9.2 0.6 32.6 3.2 10.2 
Race and Hispanic origin:? 

WING: Zc eraxsconsseexansosecrapsvsesieacesns 883 42.9 10.2 1.4 33.2 5.9 12.3 
BACK lasasewacecxcestederatosvccetar=ae-ves 252 30.6 2.8 = 27.0 3.6 11.9 
FISPANICONIGIN «.c-oesac2-00ne.00e0+0-e 161 30.4 6.2 % 19.9 6.8 13.7 
Full-and part-time status:° 

Full-time WOrkKeS ........eeeeeeeeeee 916 38.3 10.5 0.8 34.0 6.3 14.1 
Part-time workers ..............00 270 49.3 te 1.9 22.2 3.3 7.4 

Contract company 
workers 

Age and sex: 

Total 16 years and older...... 769 80.0 56.2 2.0 71.1 40.2 55.0 
TBO: 24 VOANS st ascscenarzesisencanes 124 66.9 46.8 1.6 65.3 21.8 46.0 
25 years and older 645 82.3 58.1 2.2 72.2 43.7 56.7 

25 to 34 years............ 235 85.1 67.2 21 76.2 44.3 65.0 

35 to 44 years... ects 216 78.7 57.9 3.2 70.8 50.5 58.8 

ASiNO.54 VOars:, cetnescscccsexvess 132 81.1 50.8 1.6 72.7 34.1 43.2 

55 years and older 61 ©) 8) al ") 37.7 47.5 
MO. scree eseuescseasdsarasnsnes cesennn 542 79.0 60.5 2.4 73.4 43.9 57.6 
INI ccc 227 82.4 45.8 1.3 65.6 31.3 48.9 
Race and Hispanic-origin:* 

Winlleaearetrcervediccas8oiasctyecsbicd 609 81.4 58.1 2.3 72.1 417 56 

: ‘ ‘ : 3) 
Black sessersvenennecensneseesnscss 97 56.7 33.0 2.1 59.8 35.1 48.5 
Hispanic origin .... 46 () (5) (°) () 6) (6) 
Full- and part-time status:° 
Fulltime WOrke®s .........2.eeeeseees 663 83.1 64.0 2.3 79.9 45.2 
Part-time WOrKEIS «.e.cscecese 106 60.4 7.5 (’) 16.0 8.5 132 

See footnotes at end of table. 
—— ——— 
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[Kele){Satehy Continued—Percent of persons in alternative and traditional work arrangements with health insurance and 


pension coverage, by selected characteristics, February 1999 
With health insurance coverage! With pension coverage 
Eligible for ot 
seh Numbe Throu 
Characteristic (th im a seth Through employer- pscariad 
- Total other job provided | _— Total i 
employer ean neolh provided 
at main job | insurance | gales 

| | Ite 

Workers with | | | 

traditional arrangements® 

Age and sex: | 
Total, 16 years and older .... 112,829 82.9 61.1 | af 13.7 50.9 | 58.5 
HOMORZANVOANSececeraeseratcstcss 17,720 69.5 30.2 | 2 45.3 155 28.3 
25 years and older ................. 95,109 85.4 66.8 | 8 79.0 57.4 64.1 
ZO ONSAIN CANS ccecsecseseravee 27,534 80.0 63.9 6 77.0 49.1 59.1 
MOOK IV CANS certccsceteecscass 31,213 85.7 68.2 6 80.1 59.8 66.1 
AS50154 NEANS once -cen ste s- 23,677 89.4 70.8 9 | 82.6 65.1 69.5 
55 years and older .............. 12,685 89.4 62.5 1.4 | 13:5 55.4 60.1 
58,483 82.2 | 66.3 1.41 76.3 | 53.2 60.0 
54,346 83.7 55.4 8 70.8 | 48.3 56.8 

| | 

94,415 84.0 61.2 | 7 73.8 51.5 58.9 
13,283 76.6 61.4 4 73.4 49.5 59.0 
11,977 62.7 49.2 8 60.7 33.6 40.6 
92,711 84.8 70.6 Jf | 82.6 58.2 65.9 
19,894 74.3 16.9 af S23 16.8 23.9 

| 

| | 


‘Detail for sources of health insurance coverage will not sum to totals 
because information on a specific source was not always available. 

Detail will not sum to totals because data for the “other races” group are 
not presented and Hispanics are included in both the white and black popula- 
tion groups. 

’Detail will not sum to totals because usual status on the principal job is not 
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for men. Earnings for blacks and whites in the arrangement 
were nearly the same. Temps who worked part time in 1999 
out-earned part-time traditional workers. 


Benefits 


Employer-provided benefits such as health insurance and pen- 
sion coverage also are a measure of job quality. For this rea- 
son, analysts have been concerned that workers in alternative 
arrangements do not enjoy the same rates of benefit and pen- 
sion coverage as do workers in traditional jobs. Like earnings, 
benefit coverage of workers in alternative arrangements varies 
widely by arrangement—generally following the same pattern 
as earnings. Demographics, hours, and occupations play a 
large role in the extent to which employees in a particular ar- 
rangement received health insurance and pension coverage. 

In 1999, as in past survey years, the incidence of health 
insurance coverage and pension coverage was lower for work- 
ers in alternative arrangements than for workers in traditional 
jobs. Coverage levels differ between independent contractors 
and contract company workers on one hand, and on-call work- 
ers and temps on the other. The alternative arrangements 
showed some improvement in coverage in the benefits area 


identifiable for a small number of multiple jobholders. 

“Less than 0.05 percent. 

°Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. 

®’Workers with traditional arrangements are those who do not fall into any of 
the “alternative arrangements” categories. 

NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


since the last survey: pension coverage rates increased for all 
the arrangements, although the rates were still below that of 
traditional workers. The proportion of contract company work- 
ers and temps who had healthcare coverage also increased 
from 1997, while the rate for traditional workers stayed the 
same. Tables 9 and 10 present the incidence of health insurance 
and pension coverage for workers in alternate arrangements. 

Because independent contractors do not have employers 
that can provide them with health insurance or pension ben- 
efits, they must purchase them on their own. About 73 per- 
cent of independent contractors had health insurance from 
some source, compared with 83 percent of workers in tradi- 
tional arrangements. In both arrangements women were some- 
what more likely than men to have some source of healthcare 
coverage. This is most likely due to the fact that more women 
are covered under the plan of a relative. Nearly twice the 
percentage of men with health insurance purchased their 
plans (52 percent) as were covered under another family 
member’s plan (29 percent). For women with insurance, the 
percentages were nearly reversed—S1 percent were covered 
under another family member’s plan, while only 32 percent 
purchased it on their own. 

Perhaps because the vast majority of female independent 
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contractors were working part time, part-timers in the arrange- 
ment were more likely to have health insurance than were full- 
time independent contractors. The reverse was true for tradi- 
tional workers. As would be expected, coverage rates rose, 
with rising levels of educational attainment. While the same 
was true for traditional workers, they were still more likely to 
have coverage than independent contractors at all levels of 
educational attainment. 

In 1999, 41 percent of independent contractors had some 
type of pension plan, compared with 37 percent in 1997. The 
corresponding rates for traditional workers were 51 percent in 
1999 and 50 percent in 1997. Nearly all covered independent 
contractors had either an IRA or a Keogh plan. 

In 1999, 80 percent of contract company workers had 
health insurance from some source. This rate was the highest 
among the alternative work arrangements, and was very close 
to the coverage rate for workers in traditional jobs. The per- 
centage of contract company workers with employer-provided 
insurance rose to 56 percent in 1999 from SO percent in 1997. 
This also was about the same rate as workers in traditional 
arrangements. 

With regards to pension coverage, contract company work- 
ers had similar rates of coverage as independent contractors, 
and higher rates than the other three alternative arrangements. 
The percentage of contract company workers who were eli- 
gible for employer-provided pensions rose to 55 percent in 
1999 from 46 percent in 1997. This was the same rate as work- 
ers in traditional arrangements. About 40 percent of workers 
in the arrangement actually participated in their employer’s 
pension plan, compared with 48 percent of traditional work- 
ers. The rates for both arrangements rose since 1997. 

Despite the fact that independent contractors, and to a 
lesser degree, contract workers, had insurance and pension 
coverage rates that were below those of traditional workers, it 
could be that these workers are forgoing coverage by choice 
because these two groups substantially out-earn their tradi- 
tional counterparts. 

A little more than two-thirds of on-call workers had health 
insurance in 1999, but only one-fifth of them had insurance 
through their employer. Of those who had insurance from 
another source, two-thirds were covered under another fam- 
ily member’s plan. Nearly 10 percent of on-call workers who 
had insurance from another source relied on medicare or med- 
icaid for health insurance coverage, compared with only 6 
percent of traditional workers. Women who worked on-call 
were more likely than men to have insurance, although men 
were more likely to have coverage through their employer. 
This may occur because most women who worked on-call in 
1999 were part-timers, and thus may not have been eligible for 
employer-provided health benefits. 

About 29 percent of on-call workers were eligible for their 
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employer’s pension plan, and 23 percent were included in the 
plan; these rates were about half those for traditional workers. 
Of the on-call workers who were not included in their 
employer’s pension plan, 80 percent were not allowed to par- 
ticipate in the plan. Men were more likely than women to be 
eligible for their employer’s pension plan, and also were more 
likely to actually participate in the plan. The reason for men’s 
higher eligibility rate was partially due to men being more 
likely to work full time. 

Temporary help agency workers had the lowest levels of 
both health insurance coverage and pension coverage among 
all arrangements. Only 41 percent of temps had health insur- 
ance in 1999, and only 9 percent had it through their employer, 
although the share of temps who had insurance through their 
employer rose slightly between 1997 and 1999. Women were 
more likely than men to have insurance. Both sexes were most 
likely to have it through another family member. In 1999, 31 
percent of temps were eligible to participate in their employer’s 
health insurance plan, but nearly half cited cost as their rea- 
son for not participating. Only 13 percent of temp workers 
were eligible to participate in their employer’s pension plan, 
and 6 percent were included in that plan. Both rates were up 
by 2 percentage points from 1997. 


Prior activity of recent starters 


In 1996, Anne E. Polivka studied workers in alternative ar- 
rangements who had 3 or fewer years of tenure in their respec- 
tive jobs.'' Polivka analyzed the prior labor force status of 
recent starters in alternative arrangements, their preferences 
and reasons for entering into them, and the extent to which 
these workers were searching for traditional jobs, in an at- 
tempt to measure the degree to which workers were being 
forced into these arrangements by labor market conditions. 

Updating portions of Polivka’s analysis using the 1999 data 
reveals that more workers enter alternative arrangements by 
choice. The 1999 data also show that more workers in alterna- 
tive arrangements, regardless of tenure, prefer to be in them 
than was in the case in 1997. 

About 30 percent of independent contractors had 3 or 
fewer years of tenure in this arrangement. These short-ten- 
ured independent contractors were more likely than traditional 
workers with similar tenure to have been employed prior to 
entering the arrangement. (See table 11.) Nearly three-quar- 
ters of independent contractors were employed previously— 
a slightly higher proportion as Polivka reported in 1995. 
Among the independent contractors who were previously em- 
ployed, 61 percent had quit their last job, compared with 57 
percent in February 1995, 

About 68 percent of contract company workers with 3 or 
fewer years of tenure were previously employed prior to en- 


Prior labor force status of previously employed persons currently in alternative and traditional work 
arrangements with 3 or fewer years of tenure in current job by school enrollment status, and reason 
for termination, February 1999 
(In thousands] 
Workers in alternative arrangements 
Workers in traditional 
independent On-call workers Temporary help Contract company eae. 
Characteristic contractors agency workers workers 
Total Not in Total Not in Total Not in Total Not in Total Not in 
school? school? school? school? school? 
Prior status 
Total, 16 years and older . 2,432 2,321 1,375 1,165 1,039 967 510 478 52,670 45,510 
EMpPlovyedier-sercntessces, ore 1,766 1,730 610 530 634 589 346 334 34,060 31,160 
Looking for work’ ..............- 132 125 241 196 218 199 65 49 6,853 5,501 
Not employed directly 
prior to looking ............... 89 82 178 143 147 139 52 £Y/ 4,943 3,760 
Previously employed ........ 43 43 58 48 69 58 12 12 1,871 1,701 
Not in the labor force: 
Going to school | 166 98 124 61 56 47 29 23 5,706 3,007 
Utell (2.0 |eeeeeekeeeerer res 22 22 45 45 18 18 5 5 401 393 
Had personal or family 
ODNGAtlONS eereraceeeeceeee eee 275 275 133 133 74 74 5 5 3,488 3,418 
Othemactivities \s...-c6-0.-. 62 62 38 25 36 36 42 42 1,323 1,258 
Status not reported ........... 9 9 183 175 4 4 19 19 840 776 
Reason for termination 
from previous job 
Total, 16 years and older 
(COUSAINGS) ereseeeeecee va 1,809 Vane 668 577 702 647 358 346 35,931 32,861 
Percent: 
Eostilasti@biere sso. 11.4 11.4 13.3 13.8 18.3 18.9 6.5 6.7 9.9 10.6 
QUuitaStODy scree: 60.9 60.8 51.8 52.3 49.4 48.1 66.5 65.3 69.3 68.6 
Temporary job ended....... 8.4 8.4 15.0 13.2 20.9 20.6 18.3 18.9 9.2 8.8 
@thenneasOn esses ----t--- 18.1 18.2 19.5 | 20.2 11.1 12.0 8.8 9.1 10.3 10.8 
‘Workers in traditional arrangements are those who do not fall into any of SSubcategories do not sum to total looking for work because there were a 
the “alternative arrangements” categories. few individuals whose activity directly prior to looking for work was unknown. 
2Only individuals 16 to 24 years old are asked for their school enrollment NOTE: Data on tenure of 3 or fewer years exclude persons who did not 
status in February. report specific tenure, but did report that tenure was more than 1 year. 


tering into their arrangement—about the same rate as tradi- 
tional workers. There have been some dramatic shifts in the 
reasons for separating from the previous job. About 67 per- 
cent of contract workers reported they quit their last job in 
1999, compared with 47 percent in 1995. In 1999, only 7 per- 
cent reported losing their jobs, while those individuals ac- 
counted for 17 percent in 1995. About 19 percent of contract 
workers in 1999 had been in a temporary job that ended, while 
in 1995, that percentage was 24 percent. The proportion of 
those in the arrangement who were looking for work prior to 
becoming contract workers has declined since the first supple- 
ment in 1995. 

Among the on-call workers who were previously employed, 
52 percent had quit their last job in 1999. In 1995, this propor- 
tion was 44 percent. The percentages of on-call workers who 
lost their jobs or had temporary jobs that ended were down 
from that in 1995, suggesting that more of these workers volun- 


tarily left permanent jobs to work on-call. (See table 11.) The 
percentage of on-call workers with 3 or fewer years of tenure 
who looked for work prior to entering the arrangement—18 
percent—suggests that this arrangement may provide access 
to the labor market for those having difficulty finding employ- 
ment. The percentage of on-call workers who looked for work 
prior to entering the arrangement in 1995 was 23 percent. 

In 1999, 61 percent of temporary help agency workers with 
3 or fewer years of tenure were employed prior to entering 
their arrangements. Suprisingly, this was close to the 65-per- 
cent rate for traditional workers. By contrast, 21 percent of 
new temps were looking for work prior to starting in the ar- 
rangement, compared with 13 percent of traditional workers. 
This was the highest previous unemployment rate across all 
arrangements in 1999. There has been considerable change 
over the years: in 1995, about 27 percent of temps were previ- 
ously unemployed. 
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It is also interesting to compare the reasons why those 
temps left their previous jobs to enter the arrangement. Here 
again, there is a considerable difference between temps and 
other workers. Temps with 3 or fewer years of tenure in the 
arrangement were most likely—of any arrangement—to have 
lost their previous job. About 18 percent of all temps had lost 
their previous job, compared with only 10 percent of workers 
in traditional arrangements. (See table 11.) In 1995, this figure 
was 25 percent for temps. Temps were also the most likely 
workers in any arrangement to have been in a temporary job 
that ended prior to becoming a temp worker. 


Preference and reason for the arrangement 


The overwhelming majority of independent contractors were 
very happy in their arrangement and had entered it voluntarily. 
About 84 percent of independent contractors reported that 
they preferred their arrangement to a traditional one in Febru- 


ary 1999, (See table 12.) This was unchanged since the 1997 
survey. Among independent contractors with 3 or fewer years 
of tenure, this rate has decreased since 1995, when it was last 
collected, but only by a small amount. The majority of inde- 
pendent contractors preferred this arrangement rather than 
being someone else’s employee, regardless of prior labor force 
status. About 10 percent of independent contractors reported 
being in the arrangement for an economic reason. Even among 
those who said that they would prefer a traditional arrange- 
ment, most were in the arrangement for personal reasons rather 
than economic ones. (See table 13.) 

Among on-call workers, fewer than half preferred that ar- 
rangement. About 45 percent of them preferred on-call work, 
compared with 37 percent in 1995. The proportion who said 
they would prefer a traditional employment arrangement in 
1999 was slightly lower as in 1997. (See table 13.) When only 
those workers with 3 or fewer years in the arrangement were 
examined, the majority still preferred traditional work, but the 


Table 12. Preference of employed persons in alternative work arrangements for a traditional or an alternative work 
arrangement, by prior activity, February 1999 


With 3 or fewer years of tenure! 
With prior labor force status of— 
Total 
Preference 
Total Looking for Going to : Had personal 
Employed wore sahnel Retired or family 
obligations 
+ 
Independent contractors 

Total, 16 years and older 

MNOUSANdS ascents ees 8,247 2,432 1,766 132 166 22 275 

POF COME reer sazecceweseeveccnensarensaremerctas 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Prefer traditional arrangement? ........ 8.5 14.5 14.3 42.1 eo (°) 6.5 
Prefer alternative arrangement ........ 83.8 77.8 77.8 50.9 79.4 €) 88.6 
IOC DEMOS reise. acsesszsaancavenceqryequtecsarry 5.2 5.4 6.4 27 3.5 () 2.6 
Preference not available ................ Pads) 23 1.6 4.3 5:1 (°) 2.3 

On-call workers 

Total, 16 years and older ............. 

THOUSANCS toe scctees, rete usves ee tete 2,032 1,375 610 241 124 45 133 

PEI OOM bie czansazeccasasevuacerereanatasaraxcins 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Prefer traditional arrangement? ........ 46.7 50.2 52.2 68.9 57.9 () 28.0 
Prefer alternative arrangement ........ 44.7 41.9 37.6 25.2 38.8 (°) 65.3 
SE ON AEE aE 4.8 5A 5.9 4.6 0.5 @) 3.7 
Preference not available.................. 3.8 2.8 4.4 1.3 2.8 @) 3.0 
Temporary help agency workers 

Total, 16 years and older 

MNOUGANOS Vivircesetu.k-dvanerrmnncaven ra 1,188 1,039 634 218 56 18 74 

FON COMN Wer vais secaxcaaeyscaxacanpaxtsvare res 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Prefer traditional arrangement? ........ 57.0 59.3 60.7 70.9 te @) () 
Prefer alternative arrangement ........ 33.1 32.7 31.6 18.9 @) (°) (°) 
(COPS MOS 250.5 Lvecnasscteten wevateranvenbested 5.3 4.8 4.1 9.1 (°) (°) (°) 
Preference not available .................. 4.6 3.2 35 Bal () () () 


‘Data exclude persons who did not report specific tenure, but did report that 
tenure was more than 1 year, and include those whose prior activity was 
classified as “other’ and a small number of persons for whom prior activity was 
not reported. 

*Workers in traditional arrangements are those who do not fall into any of 


the alternative arrangement categories. 

’Data not shown were base is less than 75,000. 

Note: Data on workers provided by contract firms are not shown because 
these workers were not asked for their preferences. Detail may not sum to 100 
percent due to rounding. 
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proportion has decreased since 1995. Half of on-call workers 
preferred a job with regularly scheduled hours, while the pro- 
portion in 1995 was 62 percent. Preferences for the arrange- 
ment varied depending upon the worker’s prior labor force 
status in the arrangement. For example, 69 percent of workers 
» who were unemployed prior to entering the arrangement would 
have preferred a traditional job. (See table 12.) For workers 
who were previously out of the labor force attending to per- 
sonal or family obligations, only 28 percent preferred a tradi- 
tional arrangement. Overall, since 1995, there seems to be 
increased preference for the arrangement regardless of prior 
status, except in the case of those who attended school prior 
to working on-cail. For them, the proportion preferring a tradi- 
tional job increased from the 1995 share. 

In 1999, only 35 percent of on-call workers were in that 
arrangement for economic reasons,'* compared with 47 per- 
cent in 1995, and 41 percent in 1997. This suggests that more 
workers chose to enter the arrangement for reasons unrelated 
to labor market constraints. The most common economic rea- 
son for being in the arrangement was that it was the only type 


of work to be found; however, in 1999, these individuals made 
up only 21 percent of total employment in the arrangement, 
compared with 27 percent in 1997. (See table 13.) 

Note that data on reasons for being in the arrangement and 
on the preferred arrangement were not collected for contract 
company workers due to the difficulty of devising questions 
that would capture the desired information for this group. 

The majority of temp workers in 1999—57 percent—would 
have preferred a traditional job. (See table 12.) This was down 
slightly from 1997. For temps who had been in the arrange- 
ment for 3 years or less, about the same proportion preferred 
to work in a traditional job, but interestingly, this proportion 
decreased substantially since 1995 when 66 percent of new 
temps preferred a traditional job. The decrease occurred both 
for temps who were previously employed prior to beginning in 
the temp arrangement and for those who were previously look- 
ing for work. The 1999 survey found that more temps were in 
the arrangement for personal reasons than in 1997, although 
most temps (53 percent) still cited an economic reason for 
being in the arrangement. About a third of temps said it was 


Table 13.| Employed men and women 16 years and older in alternative work arrangements, by reason for 
arrangement and preference for a traditional work arrangement, February 1999 
cron distribution] 
Independent contractors On-call workers Temporary help agency workers 
Reason and preference 7 
Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women 
Reason for arranagement 
EGONMOMIGNGASOMS i ecsesc-trcsseenacessesesce-e-0-6 9.6 | 10.0 8.9 35.4 39.2 31.9 52.4 55:5 50.1 
Could only find this type | | 
OESIMPIOV IMM eeceesees ececeneescerevececets cosas 2.6 ZS 2.8 21.3 2151 21.3 32.4 33.3 31.6 
This job may lead to permanent one ... $5 419 4 6.2 5.9 6.3 2e3 13.2 11.8 
Other economic reasons .............:..:-0++ 6.2 0 | 5.7 8.1 12.0 4.3 ala 9.0 6.7 
RerSOMalLCASONS ce ne.<cercce-sececceees 75.6 | 76.0 14.7 47.0 Oy 55.4 32.0 31.1 32.6 
Flexibility of work schedule 25.9 | - 2a) 34.0 28.5 22.9 33.9 17.2 15.8 18.2 
GChildicare ProbleinSicicc-ceccrces<oconcesce once Sal es 6.6 1.8 (a 2.9 5 6 4 
Other family or personal obligations ...... 1.3 2 3.4 3.7 lo | 6.3 3.4 1.8 4.7 
TMESGHOON OMANI ee cecee-resusee<nceenca-ocs 5 ce 1.0 4.4 3.4 5:33 4.7 5.6 441 
Other personal reaSONs ..........c:cceeeees 44.7 52.4 29.7 8.6 10.4 6.9 6.1 7.4 52 
RREASOMINOLNCDOMCC (.occce sear coer ccc-sncacensvennes 14.8 14.0 16.4 U7) 22.6 12.8 Leys 13.4 1785) 
Prefer traditional arrangement 
ECONOMICMCASONS coe aeececteecccocvecearaseescnces 33.4 36.0 28.6 61.2 61.7 60.8 65.0 64.7 65.1 
Could only find this type of 
EMPIOVIMON Use aceacecessceseccacsuedocs-ccacceaes 19.0 18.9 19.2 40.0 SY fell 42.9 43.0 43.1 42.7 
This job may lead to permanent one ..... 2.9 4.4 = 11.0 8.6 13.6 14.5 15:7 13.2 
Other economic reasons ....... 11.4 WAX! 9.4 10.1 15.6 4.5 es, 5.9 9.1 
Personal reaSOns ..........-.....+.-- 51.9 51.0 | 535 25.2 208 | 29.7 | > 282 | 23.5 22.6 
Flexibility of work schedule ... 19.3 17.4 22.9 13.6 10.7 16.7 | 10.8 yeas 10.2 
Child Care probleMs ................scsseeeceees 3.7 eee 6.1 1.3 & ee 4 | 1.0 $ 
Other family or personal obligations ...... 2.0 ea Bye 1.5 8 2:2 2.8 7 4.6 
IPESCHOONOTAUAINING) incre cereessveerecesecee—s VA le! =e 3.9 4.1 3.9 4.4 4.6 4.3 
Other personal reasons 26.1 30.1 18.4 4.8 4.9 4.8 47 5.9 3.8 
Reason not reported ...........sesseccereeseeneeees 14.7 13.2 18.0 13.6 17.5 3 12.0 11.4 Wea 
1 
Note: Detail may not sum to 100 percent due to rounding. Informationwas _ing questions that would capture the desired information for these workers. 
not collected for contract company workers because of the difficulty of devis- | Dash indicates data not available. 
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the only kind of work they could find. And 12 percent were in 
the arrangement because they hoped that the job would lead 
to a permanent position. (See table 13.) 


Job search 


Job search activity among workers in alternative arrangements 
corresponds closely with their preference for and satisfaction 
with their current arrangements. (See table 14.) The pattern 
has stayed about the same since the 1995 survey: independent 
contractors had job search rates similar to those of traditional 
workers; and contract company workers, on-call workers, and 
temporary help agency workers had rates higher than those of 
their traditional counterparts. 

The job search activity of independent contractors mirrored 
the activity of traditional workers. Only 3 percent of all inde- 
pendent contractors had searched for a new job in the 3 months 
prior to the survey; this rate was 4 percent for traditional work- 
ers. For independent contractors with 3 or fewer years of 
tenure, 7 percent had searched for a new job, compared with 6 


percent of traditional workers. 

In 1995, the job search activities of on-call workers and 
contract company workers were very similar. In 1999, how- 
ever, the two groups diverged somewhat—particularly for 
workers with 3 or fewer years of tenure in the arrangement. 
On-call workers had a job search rate of 17 percent, and con- 
tract workers had a 12 percent rate. In the 1995 survey, the 
rates for new on-call workers and contract workers were 19 
percent and 20 percent, respectively. 

Temp workers saw a drop of about 7 percentage points in 
new job searches since the first survey. Their job search rate 
was still nearly six times the rate for traditional workers—about 
the same magnitude as in 1995. 

As would be expected, there was considerably more job 
search activity for persons who preferred to be in a traditional 
work arrangement. Among the relatively small number of in- 
dependent contractors who preferred to be someone else’s 
employee, 23 percent were searching for a new job. For on-call 
workers who preferred a job in which they would work regu- 
larly scheduled hours, 24 percent were searching for a new 


ifele)(-war-e Job search of employed workers in alternative and traditional work arrangements who searched for a 
job in the previous 3 months, by selected characteristics, February 1999 
[Percent distribution] 
Workers in alternative arrangements 
Characteristic Heber: a 
Independent iS Temporary help Contract company oe 
contractors On-call workers agency workers workers sehen 
Total 
Total, 16 years and older 
STS OMIGSEANIAS asp se avavtaesasicadosten decicce 8,247 2,032 1,188 769 119,110 
PGC OM cre sratteerasegsvausdrvastee texte: 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Searched fOr a OD... .sccsecceecersocrsevee 5.3 19.4 27.4 Taf 5.3 
Searched for a new job ............0... 3.2 141 24.2 10.9 4.3 
CERIO Nt Beaten) .tacevdvcacdecduveseatens LY § 12.8 22.6 9.4 3.8 
DMTIOOIAIN, 3s eetec rates vavnoataticannaares V2 oF 8 5 2 
PRY UV hires esses sans cre kaea ces vapansaicnin 4 6 9 1.0 2 
With 3 or fewer years of tenure? 
SCEAICHEGTON AOD <csssessnccsacsssarsovere 10.8 23.3 28.8 14.4 8.0 
Searched for a new job ............... 7.0 16.6 26.1 11.8 6.3 
MP OLMEMONE ‘sesocesssssceetdirsoxdeessvines 57 15.0 24.8 14 55 
TOMI DOLARY ictssscsscscotnosaiastoncegsinzantrs) 2 tt 6 @) 4 
PAMNV CIV IDG arcengusstreynsinchecasnctst Peidicavat ge, 5 6 4 4 
Prefer a traditional arrangement 
Searched fOr a jOD ......cccerscecsecssseseees 28.6 32.0 37.3 (‘) (°) 
Searched for a new job ...........0.... 23.4 24.0 34.2 (‘) () 
SRGMIATION Le coke tabi ate ves Sivan’ 19.3 22.3 32.5 (‘) (°) 
TEMIPORAN Vie eeehtiaravatcansceiges causes 0.7 5 8 (*) () 
Fst AN MN 9f2 Bceercces Morn eer) EOE ‘ 3.5 Te 8 (*) | () 
: Ae ss in traditional arrangements are those who do not fall into any of | °Less than 0.05 percent. 
the “alternative arrangements” categories. “Workers provided by contract firms were i 
7 no 
* Excludes persons who did not report specific tenure, but did report that °Not applicable. . dale iaiy sine 
tenure was more than 1 year. Note: Detail may not sum to total due to rounding. 
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job. For temps who preferred to work in a traditional arrange- 
ment, this rate was 34 percent. All of these rates dropped from 
the 1995 survey. For temps, the rate fell by 10 percentage 
points from 44 percent in 1995. Nearly all workers (regardless 
of their arrangement) who preferred a traditional arrangement 
_ were looking for a permanent job rather than a temporary job. 


PREFERENCE FOR AND SATISFACTION WITH THEIR JOBS has increased 
among workers in alternative arrangements since 1995. There 
is a clear dichotomy between independent contractors and 
contract company workers on one hand, and temporary agency 
workers and on-call workers on the other, in terms of arrange- 
ment preferences. The former group overwhelmingly prefers 
to be in their arrangements, while the latter group prefers 


Notes 


traditional arrangements. 

Because of the claim that their job was the only one they 
could find, a significant proportion of temps and on-call work- 
ers might very well be unemployed without these arrange- 
ments. These alternative arrangements allow a level of flexibil- 
ity that most traditional jobs do not. Mothers with small chil- 
dren, people going to school, and people taking care of family 
members can balance these responsibilities with working. 

While there continue to be startling disparities between 
some of these arrangements and traditional jobs in terms of 
health insurance coverage, pension coverage, and earnings, 
these disparities are at least partially the result of differences 
in demographics, education levels, the occupational makeup 
of these arrangements, and personal choice. Rial 


' The Current Population Survey (CPS) is a monthly survey of 50,000 
households in the U.S. The first supplement to the CPS on contingent 
and alternative work arrangements was conducted in February 1995. 
Subsequent surveys were done in February 1997 and February 1999. 


? The issue of “good jobs—bad jobs” is discussed in Neal H. Rosenthal, 
“More than wages at issue in job quality debate,” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1989, pp. 4-8. See also Joseph R. Meisenheimer II, 
“Services industry in the ‘good’ versus ‘bad’ jobs debate,” Monthly 
Labor Review, February 1998, pp. 22-47. 


3 See, for example, Helene J. Jorgensen, When Good Jobs Go Bad 
(Washington, DC, 2030 Center, 1999). 


4 See, for example, Katharine G. Abraham and Susan K. Taylor, 
“Firms’ Use of Outside Contractors: Theory and Evidence,” Journal of 
Labor Economics, July 1996. 


5 See, for example, Anne E. Polivka, “Into contingent and alterna- 
tive employment: by choice?” Monthly Labor Review, October 1996, 
pp. 55-74. 


6 See “Contingent Workers & Alternate Work Arrangements” ar- 
ticles in the Monthly Labor Review, October 1996. 


7 It should be noted that the classification of workers in alternative 
employment arrangements was made separately from their contingent 
work status, that is, whether the job was temporary or not expected to 


continue. Individuals employed in alternative arrangements were clas- 
sified as contingent only if they met the requisite criteria. 


® See, for example, Arne L. Kalleberg and others, Nonstandard 
Work, Substandard Jobs (Washington, DC, Economic Policy Institute 
and Women’s Research and Education Institute, 1997). 


° See Anne E. Polivka, Sharon R. Cohany, and Steven Hipple, “Defi- 
nition, Composition, and Economic Consequences of the Nonstandard 
Workforce” in Nonstandard Work: The Nature and Challenges of 
Changing Employment Arrangements (Chicago, Industrial Relations 
Research Association, 2000). 


‘© For an example of this type of analysis, see Marianne A. Ferber 
and Jane Waldfogel, “The long-term consequences of nontraditional 
employment,’ Monthly Labor Review, May 1998, pp. 3-12; see also, 
Lewis M. Segal and Daniel G. Sullivan, “The Nature of Temporary 
Services Employment: Evidence from State UI Data,” Journal of Eco- 
nomic Perspectives, 1997. 


'' This analysis for those with 3 or fewer years of tenure was not 
done for the 1997 Contingent and Alternative Work Supplement; how- 
ever, basic data on preference and reasons for being in the arrange- 
ments were collected that year. 


2? Nearly 18 percent of workers in the on-call arrangement who 
were surveyed did not provide a reason for being in the arrangement. 
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Flexible Work Schedule 


Flexible work schedules: 
what are we trading off to get them? 


Flexible work schedules are spreading, but workers 
sometimes must be willing to increase their hours markedly, 
work evening shifts, or switch to part-time status, 
self-employment, or certain occupations to get flexibility 

in their schedules; this may entail a sacrifice 

of leisure time, compensation, or a predictable workweek 


he 1990s economic expansion not only 
whisked away decades-long stubborn 
labor market problems such as unemploy- 
ment and stagnant wage rates, but also hosted 
the spread of flexible work schedules. By 1997, 
in the May Current Population Survey (cps), 
more than 27 percent of full-time wage and sal- 
ary workers reported that they had some ability 
to vary either the starting or ending time of their 
typical workday, more than double the rate ob- 
served in 1985.’ Workers tend to regard flexible 
work-scheduling practices as a valuable tool for 
easing the chronic pressures and conflicts im- 
posed by attempting to execute both work and 
nonwork responsibilities. The growing value of 
such daily flexibility to workers may reflect in- 
creases in labor force participation rates of par- 
ents, dual-income households, family annual 
work hours, weekly overtime hours, the premium 
for additional hours of work, college enrollment 
rates, and the aging of the workforce.’ More- 
over, employers are likely to be turning to flex- 
ible scheduling as an instrument for recruiting 
and retaining employees (particularly those fac- 
ing a labor shortage climate) and for boosting 
job satisfaction and labor productivity.* Yet, the 
demand for such flexible work schedules on the 
part of workers appears still to exceed the sup- 
ply provided by employers.‘ 

This article examines the association between 
workers’ access to flexibility in their work sched- 
ules, on the one hand, and their various work 
and job characteristics, on the other. In particu- 
lar, it focuses on the levels of work hours and 
the types of jobs that either enhance or dimin- 
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ish a worker’s chances of attaining a flexible work 
schedule. While the direction and magnitude of 
the trend in average work hours has been a source 
of much controversy, it is clear that paid work 
hours are growing for many segments of the 
workforce.° The trend toward greater flexibility 
in hours may be inextricably linked with a polar- 
ization of work hours that has become evident 
among workers in which one segment of the 
workforce may be working longer than standard 
hours and another segment shorter or nonstand- 
ard hours or jobs, in part to gain access to the 
daily flexibility needed to better balance the com- 
peting demands on their time. 

Research analyses of data from previous May 
cps supplements have detected a gradual trend 
toward a nonstandard workday and workweek in 
the United States. Work is increasingly being 
spread out, performed on the fringes of the typi- 
cal workday, extending earlier in the morning or 
later into the evening.® Consequently, in 1997, 
only 54.4 percent of employed nonagricultural 
workers over age 18 worked a traditional 5-day 
workweek on a fixed daytime schedule.’ The pro- 
portion working a 35- to 40-hour “standard” work- 
week was 29.1 percent in 1997, compared with 
31.5 percent in 1991 and is considerably lower for 
men (decreasing from 29.5 percent to 26.5 per- 
cent over the years cited). In 1991, nonstandard 
schedules were adopted by workers much more 
for involuntary (for example, as a job requirement) 
than for voluntary (for example, to care for one’s 
family) reasons, by an almost 2-to-1 margin. Work- 
ing in the evening hours is much more common 
among part-time than full-time workers. Neither 


Distribution of usual starting and ending times of 
the workday, full-time wage and salary workers 
aged 16 years and older, May 1997 
Percent of Percent of 
Interval at work workers workers 
beginning ending 
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Harriet B. Presser and Amy G. Cox nor Daniel Hamermesh finds 
great differences in nonstandard work hours by occupation or 
industry, although Presser does point to their greater prevalence 
in service and technical and support occupations and in per- 
sonal service industries.* Consequently, neither attributes 
changes in the pattern of timing of work and destandardization 
of the workday to either occupational or industrial shifts. Nor are 
demographic factors very consequential, although women being 
married or having children (depending on their ages) reduces the 
likelihood of being employed nonstandard hours or days. 


Differentiation in work hours and schedules 


The pattern of workers’ daily work schedules may be observed 
from their responses to questions regarding their daily start- 


ing and ending times by intervals. Table 1 displays the fre- 
quency distribution of workers by their daily starting and end- 
ing times. Not surprisingly, given the growing presence of 
flexible scheduling, the typical 9-to-5 workday is not as repre- 
sentative of work-time patterns in the 1990s as it might have 
been in previous decades. A surprisingly high proportion of 
workers, 40 percent, is usually still at work past 5 p.m. (although 
the table does not specify what time each of these workers 
starts his or her workday). Also, 28 percent of the workforce is 
at work by 7:30 a.m. (although again, it is unclear what time 
these individuals typically finish their shifts). Finally, approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the workforce cannot specify a typical 
ending time of the workday, mainly because that time is vari- 
able. 

Previous research has yet to take advantage of the ques- 
tion in the May cps Supplement about the flexibility of the 
worker’s daily schedule. In this supplement, employed work- 
ers are asked, “Do you have flexible work hours that allow you 
to vary or make changes in the time you begin and end work”? 
Thus, the 27 percent who answered in the affirmative in 1997 
represent a rather broad estimate. Among these respondents 
would be any worker whose job or employer permits an infor- 
mal flexible arrangement, rather than just a formal flextime or 
“gliding” schedule of work over the course of a day. Also, the 
frequency with which respondents can or do take advantage 
of this option is unknown. Another question respondents were 
asked was whether they worked on nontraditional shifts, such 
as evening, night, rotating, or split shifts. The regular (“ba- 
sic”) CPS questions include those inquiring about the number 
of actual and usual hours worked the previous week, as well as 
those inquiring about a host of demographic and other work 
characteristics of workers in the sample. Moreover, the cps 
asks individuals who usually work part time if they are em- 
ployed at full-time hours and vice versa. Finally, there are suf- 
ficient observations to group the respondents into a total of 52 
“detailed” Standard Industrial Classification (sic) industries 
and 45 “detailed” Standard Occupational Classification (soc) 
occupations, which are then collapsed into 23 “major” indus- 
tries and 14 “major” occupations.'° Thus, the May 1997 cps 
provides a rich source of data that allows economists to exam- 
ine the interrelationships among the different dimensions of 
work hours—including their level, timing, and flexibility. It also 
provides an opportunity to examine another facet of workers’ 
time at work that has remained unexplored in previous research: 
the variability of the workweek. 

Despite the impressive gains in flexible daily work sched- 
ules, the analysis performed herein finds that the distribution 
of flexible schedules among workers is quite uneven accord- 
ing to demographic and job characteristics of workers, such as 
gender, race, education level, occupation, employment, and 
usual work hours. Multivariate regression analysis identifies 
empirically the various factors associated with the likelihood 
that a worker reports possessing the ability to vary his or her 
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daily starting or ending times for work. Certain work and job 
characteristics are associated with having either significantly 
greater or significantly lesser access to flexibility in one’s sched- 
ule. Such characteristics include not only the typical set of 
personal and human-capital variables, such as gender, race, 
education, and work-related characteristics, including occu- 
pation and self-employment, but also the work-time status of 
workers—that is, their usual number of hours worked and their 
work shift. Some workers must either work very long work- 
weeks, part time, evening shifts, or in selected highly skilled 
occupations suffering a shortage of labor, become self-em- 
ployed, or further their formal education to obtain a degree 
beyond high school. This suggests that workers may enhance 
their chances of gaining flexibility in the timing of their work by 
altering their jobs or the hours they work. 

Moreover, because about 10 percent of the employed work a 
variable workweek,'' a similar set of characteristics is examined 
with respect to the likelihood that workers have a variable num- 
ber of work hours per week. This analysis not only provides a 
fuller picture of workers’ daily or weekly work times, but also 
reveals whether having flexibility in one’s daily schedule tends 
to either lessen or increase the chances that a worker faces vola- 
tile hours. A set of demographic and job characteristics that give 
the worker more access to flexibility in his or her schedule may, in 
addition, either enhance or reduce the chances that that worker 
will face a variable, unpredictable duration of the workweek. 

Standard economic models of labor supply focus attention 
almost exclusively on the average duration of work hours, rather 
than other temporal dimensions, such as flexibility or instabil- 
ity. Workers work a certain number of hours per week, given 
their compensation rate and the constraints imposed on them, 
including that of an often fixed number of hours per week 
required by their employer. Whatever time the worker spends 
away from work is assumed to add to his or her well-being 
(“utility”) by being either self-directed leisure time or time spent 
producing household goods and services. Yet, in addition to 
its sheer volume, the daily timing of available time for leisure 
or household production may have a profound impact on the 
worker’s well-being. The daily and weekly scheduling of work, 
as well as the many non-work-related responsibilities a person 
has (for example, attending classes at school), are often out- 
side the direct control of the individual. The scheduling of 
work may frequently overlap or conflict with time slots work- 
ers need to execute their non-work-related responsibilities and 
activities, such as caregiving, volunteering, commuting, study- 
ing, and socializing. For a given stock of work and leisure 
hours, having some ability to adjust one’s work schedule when 
one’s non-work-related responsibilities change is a crucial fea- 
ture of both a job and a workers’ well-being. While Hamermesh 
usefully distinguishes between hours per day and days worked 
in a week, and between regular day and evening or night-shift 
work, economists generally do not focus on the flexibility di- 
mension."? Nor is flexibility ever sufficiently distinguished 
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from variability of hours through time.'* To a worker, flexibil- 
ity means an immediate and fully proportional adjustment of 
actual hours of work to both anticipated and unanticipated 
deviations in the worker’s desired number of hours. Indeed, 
this same notion applies to a worker’s preference for changes 
in the scheduling of his or her work hours. 

Conventional tests of labor supply models have found that a 
worker’s desire for longer or overtime hours may be diminished 
by certain factors, such as the worker’s age, or enhanced by 
other factors, such as the size of the firm employing the worker.'* 
Broader-based models find that the worker’s desired hours of 
labor supply may be rising because of workplace and consumer 
culture. Longer hours are encouraged as a way for workers to 
earn promotions and improve their relative positioning with re- 
spect to relevant social reference groups inside the workplace." 
Longer hours also can improve the worker’s positioning toward 
social groups outside the workplace as a consumer.’ In addi- 
tion, longer hours may be perceived as an “insurance policy” or 
hedge against the risk of future job loss or income loss.'’ Further, 
laws, regulations, and their changing scope of applicability have 
a real impact on actual hours worked.'* Finally, by facilitating 
greater flexibility in the allocation of work time, technological 
advances, such as the diffusion of telecommunications technol- 
ogy and “teleworking” (working in a facility remote from one’s 
job site through the use of technology), may be lengthening 
workers’ time spent at work.!° 

The findings in this article suggest that the rise in flexibility 
is no coincidence: it may be going hand in hand with the polar- 
ization of work hours, particularly at the high end, as mani- 
fested in an increasing proportion of individuals working ex- 
tended hours (50 or more per week). In other words, some 
workers are trading off reduced leisure, others reduced com- 
pensation, in order to attain flexibility in their time spent at 
work.”® Longer hours of work may be induced in part by the 
greater degree of autonomy many workers are being granted at 
the workplace in terms of the timing of those hours. Workers 
wishing to work standard hours are likely to be frustrated by 
the inflexibility of its daily timing, which, no doubt, explains 
the continuing excess demand for flexible schedules, despite 
their recently rising supply.*! Many workers are probably in- 
duced to switch their job status to part time, self-employment, 
or a different occupation in order to attain more flexibility, per- 
haps at stages of their life cycle when such a benefit is needed 
most. But they tend to suffer a reduction in earnings and ben- 
efit coverage as a result.” 


Workers’ characteristics 


Chart 1 demonstrates the difference in the distribution of flex- 
ible schedules by gender and age. Women aged 24 and younger 
actually have a greater incidence of flexible schedules, but the 
pattern reverses for women aged 25 and older relative to men. 
Indeed, while the growth of such access was across the board, 


the existing inequality in access appears to be no less than it 
was in 1991. There is, however, surprisingly little difference by 
demographic group, although the share of men (except for 
teens) with flexible schedules is actually greater than that of 
women, who nonetheless exhibit a slight increase in access to 
daily flexibility in the prime childbearing years. 

Table 2 shows that access to flexibility ranges widely across 
workers’ “detailed” occupations (using the cps supplement 
and supplement weights). While only 1 in 9 machine operators 
has a flexible daily work schedule, as many as 3 of 5 natural or 
mathematical scientists, lawyers, and sales representatives have 
such schedules. Professional and sales occupations tend to 
have much-higher-than-average flexibility of scheduling. The 
table also shows that having highly variable workweeks is a 
characteristic of computer equipment operator jobs, a true out- 
lier in the sample, as well as farm and forestry jobs. Having 
variable hours is common, too, in transportation and construc- 
tion jobs, as well as certain sales and service job classifica- 
tions. Most professional, administrative, supervisory, and sec- 
retarial jobs tend to have a more stable, predictable workweek. 

The first column of table 3 shows that there is not quite as 
much variation in the incidence of flexible schedules among 
industries as there is among occupations. The proportions by 
industry are highest in agriculture, but almost half of the 
workforce in “other professional services,” insurance, and pri- 
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vate households has a flexible schedule. Many of the service 
and trade industries and public administration are above the 
average. The lowest incidences are 19 percent in educational 
services, 13 percent in local government (not shown in table), 
and 10 percent to 20 percent in several manufacturing indus- 
tries. Within the manufacturing sector, however, there is con- 
siderable variation. Some industries have higher-than-average 
flexible scheduling: printing and publishing; professional, 
photo, and watches; petroleum and coal; aircraft; and miscel- 
laneous manufacturing industries, in each of which about | in 
3 workers reports having a flexible schedule. (There may be 
some reliability issues in several detailed production indus- 
tries—“other metals,” tobacco, petroleum and coal, and leather 
goods—for which the total sample in the cps supplement was 
less than 120.) The rate in these latter industries is more than 
double to more than triple the rate for workers in textile, leather, 
and primary metals industries (10 percent, 13 percent, and 14 
percent, respectively).”* Of all workers with flexible schedules, 
18 percent are in the retail trade sector, a percentage that owes 
mainly to the disproportionate presence of jobs in that sector. 

Correlation analysis finds that having variable hours is some- 
what positively correlated with usual part-time status (P = 0.44, 
whereas P = 0 for usual full-time status). In addition, having 
variable hours is somewhat negatively correlated with the num- 
ber of usual hours on one’s primary job (Q=—0.30), reinforcing 
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Flexible schedules and variable weekly hours, ranked by occupation, May 1997 


the notion that workers putting in fewer average hours face 
more variability in their work weeks. Thus, part-timers appear 
to be more prone to having variable, unpredictable workweeks, 
either because they have relatively less control over the length 
of their workweek or because they have more leeway in their 
arrival and departure times or in the particular days of the 
week that they work. Moreover, the last two rows of table 4 
suggest that part-time workers whose workweeks vary have a 
high incidence of flexibility in their daily hours, compared with 
full-time workers. This in turn suggests that part-time workers 
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37 | Computer equipment operators 19.3 37 Administrative support for Supervisors ............:0000 2.6 
38 | FIeiQntNanGlers’ 2...62-cccrseass-ve-cseneonne 17.8 38 Management-related occupations ................. 2.0 
39 | Protective service occupations 16.2 39 Teachers, except college and university 17 
40 | Other handlers and laborers ............ 15.1 40 Mathematical scientists .................:cccesseeeeeeeees 1.6 
41 Mail and message distributing .......... 14.4 41 Health assessment and treating ............cc0 1.6 
AZM | PAN CALOl Sate tan escaspivsesteee ext esees 13.9 42 Secretaries, stenographers, and typists 9 
AS || Cte trans ponatl OM icees,cctetensniearsosssascsteressscssvaeteeans 13.6 43 PUBIC SQTAINISTAHON  cixconecereessc caterers 0 
44 | Teachers, except college and university ................. 12.8 At Teachers, college and university .... — 
45 | Machine operators and tenders, 45 Private: houSe@hold S@rvice ..........scncescecvesncetseccetceuees _— 
OXCEPUDIGCISION cteacessevevasecanqraterssscasstanveesacedessx¥annes W.41 
y As se employed by the Armed Forces and unemployed persons are Note: Dash indicates sample size too small to yield reliable data. 
excluded. 


are deployed by employers in part to adjust their labor input 
levels instantaneously in response to fluctuations in the demand 
for their products or services. Employers thus are likely to gain 
more variable workweeks by expanding their part-time job base, 
which has much less of a “regular” workweek.”* Interestingly, 
having a flexible schedule correlates somewhat positively with 
having variable hours, both generally (P = .24) and a bit more so 
with workers whose “daily ending times vary” (P = .30). The 
positive correlation is highest in three particular major occupa- 
tional classifications: sales, crafts, and farming. This suggests 


that such workers may have the most discretion to either 
lengthen or truncate the end of their workday. 

Table 3 shows that, by industry, the incidence of unpredict- 
able workweeks (hours vary) ranges from less than 2 percent 
up to the more than 20 percent of the workforce found in 
agriculture and in private household services. The incidence 
of unpredictable workweeks also is well above average in 
construction, transportation, and selected manufacturing (to- 
bacco) and service (auto repair, entertainment and recreation, 
and personal services) industries. The next-to-last row of table 
3 displays the correlation in the industry data between flex- 
ibility of schedule, on the one hand, and length of hours, 
variability of hours, and nonstandard forms of employment, 
on the other. The somewhat positive correlation of flexibility 
with long hours (at least 5 hours of usual “overtime’’) inti- 
mates that industries using longer hours per worker do so 
with more flexible starting and ending times. The significantly 
positive correlation of flexibility with variable hours suggests 
that having flexible schedules makes workers’ workweeks less 
stable or predictable than does having fixed daily schedules. 
For example, there is also a slight positive correlation between 
a flexible schedule and variable hours in sales, craft, and farm- 
ing occupations (+0.28). In addition, there is a significant posi- 
tive correlation of both flexible schedules and variable work- 
weeks with the sum total of nonstandard workers used in an 
industry. This correlation suggests either that employers us- 
ing nonstandard workers also tend to use nonstandard work 
scheduling practices for their regular workforce or that the 
prominent presence of such nonstandard workers (predomi- 
nantly independent contractors and workers contracting with 
a temporary agency) in an industry increases the utilization of 
flexible starting and ending times.” Whichever of these alter- 
natives is true, it suggests that nonstandard workers are de- 
ployed in part as a complementary method for employers to 
achieve numerical flexibility of labor, along with variable work- 
weeks and flexible scheduling. 

Table 4 reveals that the frequency distribution of flexible 
scheduling across ranges of usual weekly hours is U shaped. 
Only 22.7 percent of workers reporting that they usually worked 
40 hours per week have flexibility in scheduling. This figure is 
distinctly lower than the 33 percent of those working 41 to 49 
hours per week and the 33 percent of those in the 35-to-39- 
hours bracket. Also, it is far below the 52 percent with flexible 
schedules who report averaging 50 or more hours per week, 
and it falls well short of the 45 percent and 62 percent working 
21-34 and 1-20 hours per week, respectively. Notwithstand- 
ing this latter correlation with fewer hours, workers’ access to 
flexible scheduling is positively correlated with the usual length 
of their workweek (0 = 0.55). Among major occupations, this 
correlation is highest in protective service jobs, with manage- 
rial and administrative jobs coming in second. The correlation 
is negative for administrative support workers, suggesting that 
clerical workers must actually reduce the length of their work- 


week—for example, to part time—in order to gain greater flex- 
ibility in the daily timing of their work. The following tabula- 
tion reinforces this pattern, showing that both mean usual 
hours and actual hours are longer for full-time workers: 


Mean usual hours Mean 
actual hours, 

ABS L BE: Al Full-time full-time 

WOTKCES workers workers 
only only 
Plexibles teen <7 eee 8377) 45.82 47.32 
alexi blegeseeee eee eee es 35.6 42.69 43.93 

Difference (flexible 

minus inflexible) ............ -1.9 Sele} 3.39 


Correlation coefficient, usual and actual hours =.885 


This tabulation suggests, perhaps more persuasively than 
the evidence provided by table 3, that full-time workers with 
daily flexibility tend to work 3 or more additional (usual or 
actual) hours per week than those with fixed schedules. 

In contrast, there is surprisingly little correlation between 
whether a worker has a flexible schedule and the worker’s 
personal demographic characteristics. For example, by major 
occupation, the highest correlation coefficient between one’s 
marital status and flexibility is +0.23, for the managerial posi- 
tions. Interestingly, the managerial occupations appear to yield 
slightly Jess flexibility in schedule for women and for non- 
whites (with correlation coefficients of about -0.20 and —0.26, 
respectively). However, in the same occupation, age is some- 
what positively correlated with flexible schedules, with a correla- 
tion coefficient of 0.34, the highest among all major occupa- 
tional categories. Education level, by contrast, has virtually 
no measurable correlation with flexible schedules, although 
by occupation, less education is slightly associated with less 
flexibility in farming and in sales occupations and with more 
flexibility for those with college degrees in professional occu- 
pations. Finally, being usually on full-time status actually hin- 
ders the access of administrative support workers to flexible 
schedules (—0.51), as it does (although less so) for those in 
craft, laborer, farming, and machine operator jobs. All this 
suggests that lesser skilled workers and traditionally disad- 
vantaged demographic groups have slightly less access to 
flexibility in their schedules, particularly if they are working 
full-time jobs. 

Table 3 also shows the somewhat inverse relationship 
between unemployment and flexible scheduling by detailed 
industry (P= —0.30). The relationship suggests that labor 
shortages tend to give rise to more use of flexible sched- 
ules, while labor surpluses stifle flextime somewhat. By way 
of contrast, the unemployment rate has a negligible asso- 
ciation with both the variability of hours and the propor- 
tion of nonstandard workers. Thus, part of the increase in 
the availability of flexible schedules to workers is attribut- 
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May 1997 2 r 
Percent bY 
Percent working Percent Percent of Unemployment pity 
i i on more than whose nonstandard rate of a 
ae eee a flexible 45 hours ~ hours workforce’ (percent) workers 
schedule per week vary 

AgricuittiralSGrviC@S!tevsrscsc)stercentsetccesceveceavcveseas 45.5 AZAR) 21.8 35.9 1.6 8 
honcaire! other ae ae opi Les = 1 : 
ped cosas cee AE Pees Oty Rierciok 34.9 19.4 13.6 30.4 2.3 6.3 
LED OTs eeeete cate cctcncdaeece tok coe tecess bv aerscceoreanen Weer 21.8 22.4 9.9 7.9 2.8 v6 
FRUITING eeccseees setae ec cteecctereenwtvoecsvocsnc.sndceanicanes 20.8 19.6 3.4 49 1.3 6 
Evie and ee BR ath tacnsseatcudusnst maou tveseteaneeuh oy pe e ” pe : 

PIMMANYSINtalS errcnc. ccacec ese nuveecesonveverevsanstewseecssaee : : : ‘ 
Fabricated IM@talS:eservessc ceaneveteeretueteeseseeneravverss ca 19.9 24.8 4.5 3.9 2.8 aed 
Machinery nonelectric .cc.cc.tis0:.sccec.cececevseseesensease 26.3 33.8 4.2 Our 3.1 20 
Machinery Qlectric ric scetocaca-- fee vecescervestveccoaveewsoctvs 26.4 24.7 3.7 3.8 al 15, 
MOtoniOnicles ite ie ceevcetacrts os rss vessontervedeessoeoucoxy 15.8 33.4 2.9 21 3.1 1.0 
ATG ratteren itecessitacesccere coms -ote cconsettesen cd ts cen sees 30.2 26.5 VOL 3.4 7.0 4 
Other transportation equipMent .............:eeeeeeee 29.1 21.2 3.0 2A 15 4 
Professional, photo, and watches............:::.ce 33.0 24.9 1.4 3.2 6 6 
Toys and sporting goods sesssseseessesnensesssecnasancnneess 28.6 19.4 10.6 3.2 4.8 a 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing .........:.::ccseeeeeeeee 30.7 22.0 6.3 8.1 1.1 4 
FOO arsctrrceceoctores e taecte vaceuauls vacooteabscanevenenvevstes WARE 24.7 6.8 2.4 2.5 1.3 
MODACCO Me rervavenaeierec act chdons sce bethcccetasteienvgeanatetaurtty 15.4 5.0 TS 41 ver ait 
Textiles .... 10.0 15.7 9.8 3.3 2.9 5 
Apparel 13.7 14.1 3.6 4.3 2.9 Ti 
BARE Sree retce coh uaccaet onstee ecco oan 16.9 23.9 6.2 2.4 2.8 5 
PRtING AMG PUDISMING| cere tececrees<caescseesseresege-aes 34.8 22.1 6.5 7.8 2.4 1.4 
ISITOMTIGAIS aes oe ed ea erclad, Pee teraeacens 31.7 28.8 5.4 2.4 2.2 1.0 
Petroleumtanaicoalts sy eso oetecsscuccvesue-cttercressecesss 32.1 28.3 5.6 3.4 1.2 aa 
Rubber and plastic ................. ae 15.5 19.5 4.7 = H : : 
ICAU Oi Sake <trantencerwcvospcvevdnssaivdssaesbsecetcas 13:3 10.2 46 : 4 
APANIS PON AU OM evsa-e sate ves toceesonc-toces ee esante 26.1 25.1 12.4 10.8 2.4 4.4 
GOMNMUMICATION fe ecteeee esse ae eeesecs eo ceseee 31.3 23.3 4.7 4.2 25 a he 
LUC Seecesdee cree eirerea ce eer merece cer eee ree 22.2 16.4 4.6 3.8 1.5 14 
Wholesale trade i.c.tecc..cascccon sc vacctavestes 36.7 30.5 6.3 7.8 2.0 3.8 
Eating ar Girita king 2. feat. f-2i- case. cto czens 29.0 13.8 10.6 4.1 2.3 5.1 
Other retail trade erates secscteevesetsescsusasscso2 34.1 18.6 8.8 6.3 2.4 11.4 
Banking and finance ..........-...-.sscccs00e- 28.2 22.5 4.3 4.4 2.3 2.7 
Insurance and real estate .................. 47.5 19.9 9.1 16.1 2A 3.4 
Private household service ................... 41.7 dee 21.2 ry a ef af 
BUSINESS HSONVICCS verccreescareyectsheneccicacoce 37.3 ae 8.7 33.0 2.3 4.9 
Auto repair SErViCES ...........sccesceeseseeees 39.8 27.1 13.6 16.8 2.9 1.8 
P@rsoiial SOnViCeS eee sae gerants fanetevsvsece 37.5 14.6 13:5 13.5 2.0 2.6 
Entertainment and recreation ..........-.e:cceceseeseeeees 35.4 Wee 12.7 14.3 2.3 1.8 
FOS al Suaharrisecetecns sas sacrasanctysnccscectatadav savers chateeess 22.8 9.7 6.3 3.7 2.5 3.9 
Health services ..........cccc000 28.2 12.8 t2 8.5 2.7 4.9 
Educational services........... 19.3 17.0 6.0 4.5 2.0 8.0 
MOCIAISOIVICOS Mevevaresvesntematuereretsne? 30.6 14.2 6.1 8.6 2.9 2.5 
Other professional services ................ 49.4 29.0 10.6 18.1 22 4.6 
Forestry and fisheries ..............:.sss00 63.9 26.8 18.4 18.1 Sel a 
Justice, public order, and safety ......... 20.7 20.6 3.8 3.2 2.5 1.7 
Administration of human resources 38.2 5.0 22 0 2.2 7 
National security, internal ...........c:cscsscereseceerees 35.9 11S 3.4 27 3.8 5 
Other public administration ..........ccccssesesseeseeees 34.4 9.6 2.7 1.6 1.8 1.4 
No industry respONnsSe GIVEN .......cecccsseeeseseteeeeeee | 2.3 1.5 
Correlations with percentage of | 

workers with a flexible schedule ...........:.000+ 27 60 .60 -.30 
Correlations with percentage of 

workers WHOSE NOUS VALy «.......cccecceseeeeseseeeeees 69 | 14 

' Data from February 1997 Contingent Work Supplement to the cps. had a very small sample size and was omitted from the table. 


Note: Armed Services employment is omitted. “Other metals” industry 


able to the prolonged cyclical expansion of the 1990s: em- 
ployers may have been offering such flexibility to recruit 
and retain workers as labor markets tightened.” 


Likely users of flexible schedules 


Which factors explain the cross-sectional variation among in- 
dividuals in their access to flexibility in their daily schedules? 
The probability that a given worker in the sample will be ona 
flexible schedule or will work variable hours is likely to be 
linked to both the worker’s demographic characteristics and 
the characteristics of his or her job. To answer the preceding 
question requires econometric estimations, conducted by merg- 
ing the cps Supplement with the regular cps questions contain- 
ing information regarding the personal and work characteris- 
tics of the employed. Whether an individual reports that he or 
she has the flexibility to control either the starting or ending 
time of the workday may depend on four general sets of fac- 
tors: (1) personal characteristics, such as gender, race, marital 
status, and age; (2) human-capital characteristics, such as one’s 
education level and whether one attended college in conjunc- 
tion with working; (3) job characteristics, such as the occupa- 
tion and industry in which the worker is employed, whether 
the individual is self-employed, and whether he or she is a 
union member; and (4) one’s work hours status, such as whether 
one usually works full time or part time, the actual average 
duration of one’s weekly hours, whether one works on a non- 
standard time schedule, and whether the length of one’s work- 
week is variable.’’ 

The likelihood that an individual in the sample has a flexible 
work schedule (F) is estimated. A virtually identical model is 
then estimated for the likelihood of having variable hours (V). 
In each case, the likelihood is determined by a worker’s per- 
sonal (X) as well as job (Y) characteristics and the vector of 
estimated coefficients—B and 8, respectively: 


Ee AY ei ee Cl tach Xa Siem ts AO, te 
The model is estimated with the use of probit analysis. The 
dependent variable is bivariate, taking on a value of unity if the 
worker answers that he or she has “flexible work hours that 
allow you to vary or make changes in the time you begin and 
end work.” The estimated coefficients represent the marginal 
probabilities that an individual possessing a given character- 
istic has access to a flexible daily work schedule.” 

Table 5 displays the regression results of the model, begin- 
ning with demographic variables only and then adding sets of 
explanatory variables progressively rightward by column. The 
inclusion of job status, occupation, and usual full- or part-time 
status appears to improve the overall explanatory power of the 
model. Neither the estimates nor the significance of the coeffi- 
cients proved very sensitive to the model specified, with a few 
minor exceptions, such as the demographic characteristics. 


Table 4. “a §©6Percentage of workers with flexible schedules, 
by average-usual-weekly-hours bracket, 
May 1997 
Number in 
Hours flexible sample with 
schedule flexible 
schedule 
S20 peexcors tases sete eke crane 62.2 2,492 
Di R CAO hereon 45.0 1,584 
B5=30 Me Se 33.2 1,393 
AQ eee ose ee 22e, 5,585 
Gs Fe hee eee Peres 33:3 2,053 
SOOMMONG ia scaeessnvaccntees 522 5,550 
Hours vary: 
Full-timers ..............0000++ 61.2 2,770 
Part-timers ..........-....00-- 72.8 1,075 


Table 6 contains the results when “usual full-time status” is 
broken out into five different work-hour classifications (with 
at least one omitted, to serve as a reference group). Table 7 
presents the results when workers’ detailed occupational and 
industry classifications are controlled for. 

The clear pattern that emerges from the empirical results is 
that, while many personal characteristics either significantly 
improve or diminish the likelihood of having flexibility in one’s 
work schedule, access to such flexibility is significantly af- 
fected by the workers’ job status and work-hour classification. 
On the personal side, nonwhites are about 50 percent to 60 
percent less likely than whites to be on a flexible work sched- 
ule. Women also are significantly less likely than men to have 
such flexibility, by roughly the same percentage. However, this 
lack of access appears to be attributable in large part to the 
occupational segregation of women: their reduced likelihood 
of flexibility shrinks down to less than a 10-percent greater 
disadvantage relative to men when major occupational con- 
trols are included in the analysis and to no more than a 4- 
percent disadvantage when detailed occupational controls are 
included. Indeed, the relatively lower access of women to daily 
flexibility is not significantly different from zero if their detailed 
industry, as well as occupation, is taken into account. 

Access to flexible schedules is gained with age, although it 
tapers off at older ages. Controlling for the occupational distri- 
bution, as well as some other job factors, however, indicates 
an exponential effect of age. This effect suggests that experi- 
ence, seniority, or job tenure helps workers gain more access 
to control over the timing of their workday. 

Married workers are significantly more likely than unmar- 
ried workers to have a flexible work schedule, although the 
magnitude of significance is small—on the order of about 8 
percent. This greater likelihood may reflect either the fact that 
married workers are more likely to be parents and are offered, 
perhaps informally, a greater degree of flexibility by employers 
compared with unmarried workers or the fact that married work- 
ers are more apt to utilize formal flextime systems that employ- 
ers have instituted in the workplace. 
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Flexible Work Schedules 


Likelihood of having flexible starting and ending times, probit estimates, marginal effect 
of personal and work characteristics 


Variable Coefficient z-statistic Coefficient | z-statistic Coefficient z-statistic Coefficient z-statistic 
/ | 

PN Ole eee er cre eS eee ENO 0.0907 49.625 0.0847 44.01 —0.0079 -2.79 0.0116 3.98 
fr SQUATEd Faiereccssesrsteneeee —.0010 —50.804 —.0009 45.70 .0004 11.67 -0001 3.58 
Doctoral degree ...........0 —.3750 -5.617 —.2124 -3.11 5128 5.45 5042 5.33 
Master’s degree .............0 3046 9.486 4276 12.73 .6236 15.53 .6188 15.30 
Bachelor's degree.............. 1834 Teele 2272 8.42 4694 15.04 4475 14.22 
Associate’s degree............. —.3638 —10.803 -.1872 5.39 1246 3.13 1436 3.59 
Some college ..........--.:::6+ —.1523 —5.967 —.0619 -2.31 1651 5.26 1113 3.51 
High school diploma ........... —.4030 -16.315 —.2612 -10.08 1150 3.76 .0688 2.23 
Less than high school ........ —.8019 -29.221 —.6604 22.96 —.1445 -4.09 —.2693 7.51 
INONWhik@z secs snes seen ces -.4911 —32.488 —.6011 -37.97 —.4622 25.41 —.5853 -30.91 
Female merece ccnverecstsecnstnss —.2787 —28.408 —.2369 —-23.45 -.0357 —2.62 —.1000 -7.20 
MamnGd: cccsceszecscsaessst-2u-susnes 1524 13.638 1255 10.94 .0925 6.78 .1079 TTA 
College student .................. ae re 1979 5.54 5042 11.33 .2780 6.11 
Self-employed .............::+ 1.4975 64.96 1.0746 43.10 
Union member .........2:::-2++ .0734 1.94 .0563 1.42 -1068 2.67 
Usually work part time ........ .9039 21.57 
Usually work full time .......... —.4794 -28.50 
Occupation:' 

Managerial .............-..0. «+ .6737 4.30 1413 4.78 

Professional ..........::00008 4672 2.95 5201 3.32 

NOCIMICIANS 2. sscccesctcorcseses 5920 3.59 .6149 3.76 

SalOS ie ies hinc satncneds Paceeees 7076 4.53 7019 4.54 

Administrative support .... 

andichenCalissc:t.crrtt-cere 1220 78 .0775 .50 

OUNen SERVICE meer.-cescese 2191 1.39 .0669 43 

Cratt testes tcc ve sess 2614 1.67 2594 1.67 

OPOratOrSn eee eee —.2784 1.75 — 2348 -1.49 

Transportation ........-..:0+ .1599 1.01 1901 1.21 

LADOLENS yeesese ores ee .0356 22 —.0151 -.10 

FITTING ssn owereoenttee-ccceencenne .8337 5.23 7990 5.06 
Constante: 22:2). 1 ken dinses ~2.1217 —45.199 —2.1796 —43.79 -1.3195 -7.85 -1.2122 7.27 
PSCUGONA aes er terstees eee 136 186 185 .208 
DDS Pee AN ete ha tet red 56,982 88,728 56,982 56,982 

| fo 
' Protective service is dropped due to multicollinearity. Private household _ sets of explanatory variables progressively rightward by column. Dependent 
service also is omitted. variable = 1 if worker reports being able to vary starting or ending times of 
Notes: Regression results begin with demographic variables and add —_ work. 


Finally, workers’ levels of education influence their access 
to flexible schedules, although not quite in a linear fashion.” 
Workers who have not finished high school are highly likely to 
be excluded from flexibility in their schedules. Interestingly, so 
are those with doctoral degrees, although this is entirely at- 
tributable to their occupational distribution. Also, a worker 
who is simultaneously attending college is significantly more 
likely to be on a flexible schedule, again indicating either that 
employers are more accommodating to these individuals or 
that those workers are more apt to request or take advantage 
of flextime. The results suggest that, given one’s occupation, 
workers enhance their access to flexibility either by enrolling 
in or completing college, especially when they earn an ad- 
vanced degree. 

Perhaps the most fascinating results are the differences by 
workers’ usual hours. Tables 5 and 6 show that being a part- 
time worker more than doubles a person’s chances of having from week to week to be specified precisely is strongly posi- 
flexible starting and ending times for work. However, table 7 _ tively associated with having more flexibility in one’s sched- 
reveals that about half of this increased likelihood is traceable _ ule, significantly heightening the likelihood of having a flex- 


to the detailed occupation or industry in which the worker is 
employed. At the other end of the spectrum, workers who 
report very long hours—more than 50 hours per week—in- 
crease their likelihood of having a greater influence over the 
starting and ending times of their work, by 8 percent to 21 
percent.*° In contrast, working exactly 40 hours per week is 
associated with a less flexible schedule, on the order of about 
15 to 22 percent. Somewhat surprisingly, the flexibility payoff 
to working longer hours is not delivered to those working in 
the range of 41 to 49 hours per week (or to those working 35 to 
39 hours per week). Thus, only workers who average at least 
10 hours a day in a traditional 5-day workweek, or workers who 
put in at least 1 extra day per week, have a greater likelihood of 
being able to alter either the starting or ending time of their 
typical workday. 

Reporting that the usual number of hours vary too widely 
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ible starting or ending time by 0.68 to 0.78 basis point. What is 
more, the association is even stronger for part-time workers 
whose hours usually vary. The suggestion is that workers 
with an enhanced ability to alter their daily starting or ending 
time for work are trading off stability in their usual weekly 
number of hours. In this regard, working on a “standard” day 
schedule reduces the likelihood that a worker has a flexible 
work schedule by 0.16 to 0.50 basis point. (Working on a gen- 
erally nonstandard schedule increases the probability, by an 
even greater 0.75 point.) Working on nonstandard shift time, 
however, does not guarantee having more flexible starting and 
ending times: Those working an evening shift do improve their 
access to flexibility in their schedules, but those working the 
night shift actually have a reduced likelihood of flexible times. 
Those who report working on an irregular schedule arranged 
by their employer, presumably some (nonrotating) mix of regu- 
lar day, evening, or night shifts, do gain some flexibility by 
working such irregular shifts. 

For many workers, their occupation may influence their ac- 
cess to flexibility. Among major occupational classifications, 
when individual characteristics of workers are controlled for in 
the analysis, managerial, professional, technical, sales, and 
farming jobs provide greater access to flexibility in the sched- 
ule. Service (other than household or protective) and craft 
jobs may weakly enhance workers’ chances of attaining flex- 
ibility! Operators appear to get reduced access to flexibility, 
although not necessarily significantly, because the reduction 
is not robust to all model specifications. 

Among detailed occupations, a worker’s probability of hav- 
ing a flexible daily schedule is increased significantly if the 
worker is employed in a few particular occupations: mathemat- 
ics and computer science professional; freight, stock, and ma- 
terial handler; and farm worker. The likelihood of having 
access to flexibility rises somewhat for those in secretarial po- 
sitions. In contrast, as many as 13 detailed occupational clas- 
sifications, including health assessment and treating occupa- 
tions, lawyers and judges, supervisors of clericals, financial 
records and processing occupations, protective service, food 
service, precision production, construction trades, and fabri- 
cators, assemblers, inspectors, and samplers, yield a reduced 
likelihood of having flexibility, all other things being equal. To 
a lesser degree, computer equipment operator, cleaning and 
building services, and construction laborer occupations also 
may Offer less flexibility in the work schedule.” 

A few of the detailed industry classifications shown in table 
7 significantly alter the likelihood of attaining flexibility when 
the worker’s occupation and other characteristics are taken 
into account. (No one major industry classification, however, 
significantly alters the likelihood of having flexibility.) Only six 
of the detailed industries enhance the worker’s chances of 
attaining a flexible schedule—in order of size of the industry’s 
positive effect, justice and public safety; manufacturing of 
transportation equipment; manufacturing other than motor 


vehicles, aircraft, and miscellaneous industries; educational 
services; construction (perhaps weakly); and toys and sport- 
ing goods manufacturing (again, perhaps weakly). No nonag- 
ricultural industries of note significantly reduce a worker’s ac- 
cess to flexibility, taking into account the worker’s occupation 
and other characteristics. 

While the industry in which one’s job is located may have 
limited bearing on the likelihood of having access to flexible 
scheduling, controlling for industry in the analysis does af- 
fect the likelihood of some occupations being associated with 
greater flexibility. For example, the greater flexibility enjoyed 
by both mathematical and computer scientists (and perhaps 
weakly by those in secretarial positions) is attributable at least 
in part to the industry distribution of these jobs. In addition, 
the reduced likelihood of access to a flexible schedule en- 
dured by workers in health assessment and treating occupa- 
tions, lawyers and judges, computer equipment operators, 
and perhaps food service employees is attributable to their 
concentration in certain industries in which work schedules 
tend to be inflexible. 

Working in either Federal or local branches of government 
reduces the likelihood of having a flexible schedule. This is 
surprising, given the efforts of the Federal Government over 
the last two decades to establish more flextime work schedules 
for Federal employees, in part as a model to be exported to the 
private sector. In addition, it is unexpected, given the ability of 
State and local governments to substitute compensatory time 
in lieu of pay for overtime hours if such an arrangement is 
formally agreed upon by individuals or collective bargaining 
agents. Apparently, such a policy does not translate into more 
flexibility for workers in their daily working hours.*? 

Being self-employed rather than a payroll employee more than 
doubles the likelihood that a worker has the ability to vary his or 
her starting and ending times of work. Indeed, having a flexible 
schedule is clearly a major reason to become self-employed, de- 
spite the fact that the average number of hours the self-employed 
spend working is relatively longer than that of payroll employ- 
ees. Similarly, being a union member tends to improve a worker’s 
access to flexibility, although the effect is neither particularly 
strong nor always significant. (For example, the positive effect 
dissipates when the worker’s industry is also taken into account.) 
The positive effect, however, is counterintuitive, running counter 
to a conventional assumption and a past empirical finding that 
union membership is associated with less individual control over 
one’s work time.*° 

Finally, being paid on an hourly basis appears to diminish a 
worker’s access to a flexible schedule, at least among the 
subsample of the cps that is asked a question pertaining to that 
category. However, being paid on a nonhourly basis does not 
appear to be significantly related to the likelihood of having 
flexiblity, although observations on the category are available 
only for the outgoing rotation (quarter sample) for May 1997. 

In sum, more than | in 4 employed individuals now have 
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Likelihood of having flexible starting and ending times, probit estimates, marginal effect of work-hour 
characteristics 


Table 6. 


Controls added for— 
T if 
Variable Long hours Standard hours Nonstandard hours Govemment Shifts Hours vary 
ae _— 


Co- z Co- z Co- z Co- z Co- z Co- z Co- z 
efficient | statistic | efficient] statistic | efficient) statisti¢ efficient a efficient| statistic] efficient| statistic) efficient| statistic 


INGOs. recesses se —0.0006 -0.19 | 0.0017 0.60} 0.0024} 0.82] 0.0017} 0.60} 0.0723 36.17 | —0.0007 0.25} -0.0112 | —0.25 
Age squared ....... .0003 8.61 .0003 7.59| .0002} 7.44) .0002} 7.50} —.0007 | -35.32 .0003 8.65)  .0004] 11.93 
Doctoral degree .. 4884 5.16 5209 5.49| .4054| 4.28] .4205| 4.44] -.1482 -2.10 4659 4.94 5548] 5.81 
Master's degree .. 6181 15.21 6834} 16.70} .5086| 12.26} 5109] 12.30) .4486 12.98 6426 16.02} .7258] 17.61 
Bachelor's 
(ols 01f=\- ween cece 4327 13.73 4395} 13.96] .3683] 11.47} .3983| 12.35] .2242 8.13 4106 1BAQ)” 48150 15:07 
Associate’s 
degree ..........+. 1476 3.69 1818 4.54| .0866} 2.14| .0976| 2.41} -—.1380 —3.86 1368 3.42} .2278| 5.61 
Some college ...... 1374 4.34 1558 4.92} .0580} 1.79} .0728) 2.24| -.0125 -.45 ey Ls 4.84, .1995| 6.22 
High school 
diploma .......... 0935 3.03 1205 3.91 .0285 91 .0329| 1.05} -.2280 -8.55 0485 1.59} .1267| 4.04 
Less than high 
SCHOOM erases: -.2013 -5.63|} -.1770| -4.94| -—.2794) -7.68] -.2824| -7.75| -—.5782 | -19.32| -.2428 6.82) -.1456 | —4.01 
Nonwhite ............. -5493 | -29.25| -.5508| -29.29| -.5677| -30.12| -.5752|-30.54| -.6324 | -37.25| -5276| -27.98) -.5962 |-31.21 
Female ........:0++ -.0712 -5.13]} -.0858} -6.15] -—.0668] -4.80] -.0586} -4.20) -.2057 | -19.43] -.1093 -7.84| -.0418| -2.97 
Marmed i. st-<ce.c->, .0773 5.56 .0749 5.37| .0818} 5.86) .0935| 6.67) .0851 7.19 | -.1062 7.61 .0787| 5.64 
College student .. 3824 8.49 .0452 00} .3695} 8.20}. .3570| 7.91 2488 6.65 3540 7.78; .3932| 8.71 
Federal 
Government .... ie ae oa age &e sé aa .--| —.3411 5.05 
State government Sea nie ae sas oes 2 Di ...| —.0301 —.25 
Local government oe: ws sas oe wi oes Ps ..-| —-6343 -8.98 ae: = a ast 
Self-employed..... | 1.0091 39.47 | 1.0130} 39.65} .9894) 38.53} 1.0120} 39.45] 1.4499 61.58 | 1.1109 43.80} 1.0148} 39.86 
Union member ..... .0374 .93 0715 1.77| .0300 75} = .0259 .65| .0641 1.63 .0682 1.71 0888 | 2.19 
Usual parttime ...| 1.2024 29.73 | 1.1132] 27.24] 1.1862] 29.31] 1.1595} 28.60} 1.4860 37.72} 1.1466 28.46) .6603} 15.04 
Standard day ...... -.2945 | -19.70| -.2449| -16.02| -.2880] -19.28} -.2748|-18.37| .4968 36.35 ~ ee ac = 
Workweek: 
50 or more 
NOUNS ieserensceeset 1806 10.95 .0780 4.39] .1249| 7.37} .0834} 4.82} .2114 11.25 = =x] 1055: || eG 06 
41-49 hours ..... aS ahs see ...| —:2880] -14.05} -.3184|-15.42} -.1145 —5.44 2 sd ae at 
40 hours ........... Oe ... | —2205 } -15.35 ie be ae ...| —.1592 | -10.08 — ...| 1455 | -9.85 
35-39 hours ..... are er —.3330 | -12.68} -.1985 -7.54 ae ae a i 
Hours vary......... = SF oe a 6796 | 27.60 
Occupation: 
Managerial ........ 7584 4.87 7457 4.78 Nes | 799] 5.04 Pe Am -6800 4.35} .6354| 4.04 
Professional ..... 5699 3.63 5624 3.57 wes mal S194) 3.71 a = 5147 3.26} .4281 2.69 
Technicians ....... 6484 3.96 .6659 4.05 a ..| .6190} 3.80 ah ws 5653 3.44); .5549| 3.35 
SalOS ciiisarcssocess .7492 4.83 .7066 4.54 ai a|  <013'] 4.93 ne Me 7121 4.57); .6014| 3.83 
Administrative 
support 
and clerical... 1991 1.28 1953 1.25 see as -1631 1.05 eee sie 1317 84 .0502 32 
Other service... 1599 1.02 1126 72 oe as|| ihoe 92 <a 35 AY Gis 1.09) 18 70 
Ci aftceeccrnassatetues 3403 2.18 3409 2.18 ras ...|  .3093] 2.00 ix ce .2943 1.88] 22130) 1:35 
Operators ......... —.2295 -1.45| -2087| -1.32 Se | —.2542] -1.62 bes .. | —2302 -1.45| -—2852] -1.79 
Transportation ... 1627 .97 1360 86 aes -s+| «teed 95 = = .0987 62| .0366 23 
Laborers ........... .0580 37 .0489 31 eh res] OLS .20 < ae .0401 .25| -.0249| -16 
Ley: g94'l9(0 fron oaycerre 8608 5.43 8287 5.21 at | SAO 5.33 aye ate 8387 5.27| .6538| 4.08 
Work shift: 
Evening PPPOE oe ase oF rae ay ve ae tse ss Ss -1552 4.66 
Night A a ve ee fe sie isk ax .. | —.3628 -6.79 
Irregular i “ise Bs ae oX oe ess i sae 8302 30.26 
CONST aN iecascssntece —1.2742 -7.62 | -1.2389 | -7.39 tes .+-| 1.1943] -7.17] -2.3067 | -45.05 | -1.4494 —8.62| -1.1835 | -7.00 
Pseudo R? = ...... 198 es .207 ss .226 acl 2080 ace |t 2620 ee .2180 : 21 
Chi-square .......... 15,200 | 15,824 ..| 23,054; ...| 15,953] —_...| 26,786 .. | 16,072 | 16,346 
I) ceaitcctageereratapbartse 56,982 ... | 66,982 ...| 66,982 .-.| 66,982 ---| 56,982 -- | 66,982 un 56,982 
Logarithm 
of likelihood ...... -30,618 ... | -30,306 ... | -39,689 ...| 30,241 ...| 37,823 ... | -30,182 ...| -30,046 
al: | | 5) ib: 


Note: Dependent variable = 1 if worker reports being able to vary starting or ending times of work. 
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| Table 7. | Probit estimates of likelihood of having a flexible schedule, by detailed industry and occupation 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Detailed occupations 
Detailed occupations and industries 
Has a flexible schedule 
Coefficient z-statistic Coefficient z-statistic 
AGS Resse eers cre areas eee see recebeoer coer se sane meen cence —0.0061 —2.05 —0.0092 —2.08 
IAGO; SQUAT CU pte tenes iene tte eee, ee -0003 9.84 .0004 7.26 
DOCtOrAal GOOISe fareces none ate eee 5850 5.51 .3997 2.66 
Mastersidegree tte: ie cere ee rcene tet .6244 14.88 5354 8.74 
BachelonS'degree iesc-ccccas orcas eee aes 4868 14.87 .3950 8.25 
ASSOClate SIGCONCC tasers. recess eee 4891 11.26 3984 6.26 
Some college sete eo eee ees hiscsescse ces 12208 6.83 1615 3.35 
FIGHISCNOOMGIDIOM ale .cersts -ceeese-areces eee 1631 5.06 .0879 1.86 
Eessithanumigh!SChOOlemeccsccerrseeee eee -.0581 -1.55 —.1612 —2.93 
INOM WING ea xteeeenorecece stat -vacir< te sscersen acess neste. —.4804 -24.06 —.5420 -18.27 
ee Seem eetre ona oer oe ad cero cece Se 0372 2.53 .0299 1.37 
Man OC ines scostesex cess eevecncpatcti te. tere cte pesos .0301 2.07 .0038 18 
College student 4100 9.00 4625 6.92 
Selfsemployedlessac-ccc2.sc0 ces-<Gaeseeeeceences 9116 34.88 .9072 23.79 
UIMIOMIMOMD ON: sveacessccs-asscnee-socsepetssenceesesfaxescerse 1335 3.21 .0672 1.08 
WS Uali DANIHMIG recon neetens. wotcstacoeessreeesnccecaees .5932 13.09 5403 8.14 
FROUNS Way ier eccccee-neens tenes coet ete cs .6964 26.32 1764 19.64 
50 or more hours .1391 7.33 .1856 6.62 
A OWN OUN Serta. er oe. tees conta ite eeanca seasons —.2109 -13.68 -.1610 -7.02 
Occupation:' 
Puplic'admimistrationyer--e1cccctascsceeesessssese ee -.8078 =1'.20 —.7974 —.98 
MAMAGEIS Seve ccecesconsecstcte. seuesorvcvenacseniessyceezes 3707 1.17 .2462 48 
Management related .............:::cccceceseeeseeeees —.2200 -.69 —.4208 —.82 
EEN GINCORS pecans Mees tecvectyexceseeees veut eeeeeviters: .2161 67 1292 ZS 
Mathematical scientists ... 1.0590 3.29 8573 1.66 
INatuUraliSClOMtStS te...ceve-comseseeserceersutrcerssans 38930 Hic .1376 26 
Health assessment and treating ................ =-(195 —2.03 —.8733 —1.52 
Teachers, college and university ............... 2424 68 .0909 16 
Teachers, except college and university ... -1940 45 .2139 30 
VAWYEIS ANGJUCGCS) --.c.20c-.n-ey-nenenst-cvesesecsses —.8261 —2.58 —.1974 =1!.55 
Other proiessionall tee .scs<-csensee-renceescoeneseore 2144 61 .2620 AT 
TACAILINTSCIMICIAINS serene cee nese ccsvaccascecee-rooce 1810 56 1058 20 
Engineering and science technicians ........ .0466 14 -.0203 —.04 
QUNSGtSCHINICIANS o.ccestcceseees-sesescessseansscssnect .0976 31 -.1349 —.26 
Sales supervisors and proprietors ............. .3056 96 .1422 28 
Sales representatives, finance 
And DUSINEGSS SEIVICES ........2.1......cseeneures 2717 84 .0746 14 
Sales representatives, commodities, ......... 

OXCIUGING neta crecacee.ceerecspacrenetaecerereceacess —.0489 —.15 —.2248 —.44 
Sales, retail and personal services ........ -.3770 -.92 -.9819 -1.53 
Sales-related occupations ............:.:0+ —.2508 —.714 —.4640 —.87 
Supervisors, administrative support ....... —1.7555 —§.28 —2.1924 —4.05 
Computer equipment operators ............... —.6500 —2.03 —.7905 —1.54 
Secretaries, stenographers, and typists .6078 1.89 .3816 74 
Financial records, processing...............-+- -.8195 -2.49 —1.0371 1.97 
Mail and message distributing ................ —.4437 -1.39 -6010 —1.18 
Other administrative support .................. —.4278 1.21 —.4703 —.84 
Private household Service ..............00:-+ —.1586 —.50 —.4248 —.83 
Protective service occupations —1.8389 —4.91 2.2914 —3.54 
Food service Occupations ............:s00 -.9237 -2.85 ~.9996 —1.93 
Health service occupations ..................+. —.0734 2A -—.3479 —.64 
Cleaning and building service ................- -.6172 -1.93 -.7901 -1.54 
Personal service occupations ...............- .1453 46 —.0310 —.06 
Mechanics and repairers .............--...+00++ -.5083 =1.59 —.6617 1.29 
GONSIMLIGUOM TACOS iearececercoctenseeesccanseccnene —.7694 -2.40 —.9669 —-1.88 
Other precision production ............::0+ —.6456 —2.01 -.7449 -1.45 
Machine operators and tenders ...........-.. —.2751 -.86 —.4198 —.82 
EADNCAIONS eesuene rere sete seearsrenescnesprcarscene —.7433 —2.29 —.9880 —1.90 
Motor vehicle operators ...........c::ceeeeeeee —.5228 —1.61 —.6945 -1.34 
Other transportation ..........::::ccceseeseeeeees -.3105 —.96 -—.4340 —.84 
GGNSTUICUONADOM caesarean cseececnreaceecesscnasas —.6008 —1.86 —.8215 -1.59 
FICIQHUNANGICKS ccsserece--sscccets sesccsareursverzeee .6986 2.16 -6082 1.17 
Other handlers and laborers ................++ .0074 02 —.2672 —.52 
ANNI ORO) AOL Sue trtaseascecveessectaccactear.cvamas -.1051 =.27 —.5871 -.96 
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| Table 7. | Continued—Probit estimates of likelihood of having a flexible schedule, by detailed industry and occupation 


Detailed occupations 
Detailed occupations and industries 
Has a flexible schedule 
Coefficient z-statistic Coefficient z-statistic 
ParinWOrkGrs sneer s ee ees .3663 8.59 .2545 4.02 
FOKEStry/ OCCUPATIONS a tesesees ress caeererecesccevseser cess -.0406 -.19 -.3789 cen 9) 
DetaloddlMGUSty sec cece: ances. earch tecvessnraseens 
Agricultural Services ...........:s:sssesseeeeneeees .0794 91 
Nariculturalvothenetsssseseecre ess —1121 -1.73 
aI cease ene eee rey 1363 1.16 
Construction ..... 0711 1.89 
nbs ee -.0202 Sl 
FUIMILUTE .....e-seeeeceeseene .1209 95 
Stone and glass ... -.1793 -1.31 
Primary metals ......... .2038 1.52 
Fabricated metals ........... ues -0253 28 
G@UMGMIMOCAIS sso. desc sacessucecnces sev seccaecatents cnezcndstoes —.0132 -.19 
Machinery, nonelectrical .............:ccscseeseeseeeeeeee .0605 76 
Machinery, electrical 1361 1.39 
Motor vehicles .............. .0884 54 
ACR a brseeazcxccacascnnrecseestteerascesaceraaes ae .0141 -10 
Other transportation equipment ................06 3267 2.68 
Professional photos and watches ..............+++ —.0889 —.35 
Toys and sporting goods ..............-.. 2266 1.84 
Miscellaneous manufacturing -1830 2.36 
BOOGE tecattes ausceesces cee tereaaee ceca eee .0916 .20 
Tobacco ..... -.0647 —.42 
TOXUGS a5. ce. secesieeessstssetees .0766 A3 
AD DANG issevassecerszscceeckecess -0950 76 
RADORE Avis .ccecpsccssensavaventes .0913 1.18 
Printing and publishing ... 0311 CY / 
CM EMIGAIS ioecae rece one cores ones —.0329 =15 
Petroleum and Cal .........eeeeeeeeeeeeee -1580 1.38 
Rubber and plastic goods. ................ —.3239 -1.01 
AUD OM gear. cg etcee eaccn reer cusses seen sesso —.0004 -.01 
HPANSPONAM OM tessa caxcesceact accesses eee eee conc eeee eee —.1913 —.43 
Communication —.3709 —.83 
WONUGS eiees nc sstecerws ceteneeaseee -.2619 —.59 
Wholesale trade —2337 —.53 
Eating and drinking establishments .... —.3039 -.69 
Otheranetall tha reve cress. seroveeee esta cneeeoe —.2393 —.54 
BAKING ARG FINANCE 2 oceeranecu-sesacvageetiss+saresaacveess —.2316 —.52 
BUSINOSS SEIVICOS %c. ccsrerssssa0veevenecass —.3241 Bs 4) 
Automotive and repair services ....... —.1966 —44 
Personal S@rviCeS ............cc0ccseeeeeeeeee —.1674 —.38 
Entertainment and recreation .......... = Pitt <A 
IOS PWNS rye ach oexoavavyce cts e ce: casacee ee -.1075 ane) 
Health services .............. .0347 74 
Educational services .0936 216 
SOCAN GOMVICOS sas secedcxsscs inscaacocaavevaatizasaesctieerexet 0491 1.43 
Other professional Services .............:cseeceeeeeee -.0389 -.66 
Forestry and fisheries .............20+ 0653 1.52 
Justice, public order, and safety 4015 1.97 
Administration of human rights «2.0.2.0... -0908 1.25 
National security and internal affairs ................ -.1901 = 157 
Other public administration -.0775 —59 
PRIMGOIRONCOS: fav cvescescedtese der aaeanainiyie 1265 1.69 
NO MQUEIY TESDONSS tivccscanonssssiscssccsensiss 5886 1.15 
CONSTAID:cecesvosan conedeanvarerecattnosnaianiss eatrinartn dl -.8766 -2.70 —.6116 —1.18 
PP SOUAQH ALA ai scinckotarapeavesten canvas ti gen casdaged ss dR OIas .252 255 
Ih wcupstevpasasisvsnevacsesladsaraeive 56,982.0 26,247.0 
Logarithm of likelihood .... —28,604.2 -13,115.5 
CRESQUAFE -..s.scese+se-- 19,228.0 8,966.2 
Prob > chi-square .000 ies 


" Health-diagnosing occupations, Armed Forces personnel, and the unemployed are dropped. 
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some flexibility in the daily timing of their work schedule. Still, 
there are disparities in access to such flexibility across workers 
according to their demographic, job, and work-hour character- 
istics. The analysis suggests that workers who wish to gain 
greater access to a flexible schedule sometimes must be willing 
to work very long workweeks (50 or more hours), work regu- 
larly nondaytime hours such as evening shifts, work irregular 
shifts, work an unpredictable number of hours each week, or 
make a transition to either part-time work or self-employment. 
Otherwise, workers may have to make longer term and presum- 
ably more costly mobility decisions, including pursuing fur- 
ther education credentials or switching to a different occupa- 
tion or industry that tends not to utilize a standard 40-hour 
workweek as a norm. Thus, workers with a strong need or 
preference for daily flexibility in their work schedule may have 
to forgo leisure time, endure long-term reductions in income, 
or pay the costs associated with searching for a new job. 


Likelihood of volatile hours 


Table 8 shows that having variable hours, as evidenced by the 
respondent’s reporting that his or her usual number of hours is 
impossible to specify, is a condition strongly influenced by 
several work characteristics as well as demographic factors. 
Being nonwhite heightens the marginal probability of having 
volatile hours, as does being female. However, almost half of 
the higher probability of having unstable workweeks for non- 
whites, as well as all of the higher probability for women, is 
attributable to the distribution of the two groups’ employment 
across industries, in effect reflecting industry segregation in 
employment. Married workers have a 9-percent to 19-percent 
lower likelihood of facing variable workweeks. 

Being a government employee or a union member is associ- 
ated with having a more predictable workweek length. Some of 
the workweek-stabilizing effect of unionism is traceable either 
to the detailed industry distribution of union jobs or to em- 
ployment in government. Public-sector employment at all three 
levels—Federal, State, and especially local government—te- 
duces the probability of having variable work hours. Self-em- 
ployment increases the chances of having variable hours, due 
to the nature of the job, not the detailed industry in which the 
occupation is located. 

Perhaps the most revealing finding of the analysis is that 
having variable hours is strongly positively associated with 
usually working part time, more than doubling the likelihood of 
having hours that vary weekly. Part-timers tend to face much 
more unpredictability in their workweeks than full-timers are 
confronted with. Indeed, usually working full time reduces the 
chances of having an unpredictable workweek by more than 
40 percent, an assiciation which suggests that part-time work- 
ers specifically may be used by employers to absorb fluctua- 
tions in workload via changes in their number of hours or days 
at work. This use of part-time workers serves to buffer full-time 


employees’ hours of work. Furthermore, not surprisingly, given 
the association revealed in the previous section’s findings, 
having the ability to vary one’s daily schedule leads to a (68- 
percent) greater likelihood of having a variable workweek length. 
It then follows that workers with more access to flexible daily 
starting and ending times, such as those with the shortest 
hours and those with the longest hours, experience a more 
unpredictable workweek length than those who are on fixed 
daily schedules. 

In addition, certain major occupations—executive, mana- 
gerial, and administrative positions; professional occupations, 
administrative support positions; and private household jobs— 
reduce the chances of having volatile hours. (Farming occu- 
pations make up the omitted category.) Those in craft jobs 
also have reduced chances of working variable hours, but 
this is due to the concentration of such jobs in certain indus- 
tries. Conversely, machine operators, assemblers, and inspec- 
tors; handlers, equipment cleaners, and laborers; and, to a 
lesser extent, those in sales and service occupations other 
than protective and household services are more likely to 
work a variable-hour workweek. (Again, the last of these is in 
large measure due to their detailed industry distribution.*° 
Note, however, that the reduced variability of hours in private 
household jobs and in craft jobs, as well perhaps as the greater 
variability of hours for sales workers, are attributable, to a 
large extent, to the more flexible scheduling commonly associ- 
ated with those occupational classifications.) 


THE ANALYSIS PRESENTED IN THIS ARTICLE has resulted in sev- 
eral noteworthy empirical findings: 


1. Access to flexibility in one’s daily work schedule rose across 
most types of jobs between 1991 and 1997, reaching more 
than 27 percent of the labor force the latter year and more 
than doubling since 1985. The form such access takes ap- 
pears to be mainly in the differentiation and stretching out 
of the available workday. This is because more than 40 per- 
cent of the employed now regularly work past 5:00 p.m. each 
day, and 28 percent begin work at or earlier than 7:30 a.m. 
(Those starting early, of course, are not necessarily those 
who stay late.) 

2. Many workers are experiencing a tradeoff wherein they 
work long usual weekly hours in full-time positions while 
gaining greater access to flexibility in their work sched- 
ules, because working in excess of 50 hours per week height- 
ens the chances of obtaining a flexible work schedule. Given 
that fewer workers are reporting that they work exactly 40 
hours and more workers are indicating that they work 49 or 
more hours,*’ more workers may be willing to endure the 
longer workweeks in order to get a more flexible work sched- 
ule. However, it is possible that the attainment of flexibility 
may be only a secondary aim of workers or may even be 
just coincidental across occupations, because working long 
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| Table 8.| iKele)(-msme Likelihood that workers’ usual hours are variable 


i jori i tailed indu: 
Saeeery With controls for government employment With ae With rar stry 
+ 
] i . . - 
Coefficient! z-statistic | Coefficient | z-statistic | Coefficient| z-statistic| Coefficient| z-statistic| Coefficient| z-statistic 
7 Note core orca Monee 0.0239 7.36 0.0241 7.42 0.0223 6.93 0.0789 21.05 0.0707 18.65 
pes squared .......... —.0001 —1.87 —.0001 -1.95 -.0001 -2.74 —.0007 -17.38 —.0006 —-15.33 
Doctoral degree ..... ys .0690 7 0745 62 .0366 .30 .0269 ‘22 —.0048 -.04 
Master’s degree ............ -—.6728 -11.34 -.6711 -11.30 —.7455 -12.57 —.8231 —12.89 —.8369 -13.03 
Bachelor’s degree......... —.2633 -8.66 —.2630 -8.65 —.2886 -9.13 —.3326 —10.55 —-.3875 -12.16 
Some college ................ -1596 On 1723 6.21 .2409 8.41 .0040 14 —.0484 -1.64 
High school diploma ..... —.0424 —1.59 -.0414 —1.55 .0388 1.39 —.1964 -7.02 -.1912 -6.79 
Less than high school .. —.0067 -.20 —.0076 —.23 annie 3.43 —.2525 -7.14 —.2672 —7.50 
Nonwhite 3974 19.21 4194 20.14 4384 20.35 .2628 11.41 .2463 10.63 
Female ...... 1657 9.59 1606 9.27 Aen 8.49 -.0035 -.19 .0160 84 
Maric iss. ccctecsectescas--s —.1088 -6.47 —.1117 6.64 -.1910 -10.94 —.0934 -5.12 —.0994 5.38 
Union member ............++- —.3321 —5.40 —.3024 —4.89 —.2854 —-4.62 —.3037 4.71 —.2347 -3.63 
Self-employed ............... i aR eT ds ie ee 5240 22.05 
Federal Government ..... —.3954 -3.71 —.2784 —2.60 
State government ......... —4772 =A —.4346 —2 A 
Local government ......... -.9416 -8.43 —.8272 =7.29 
Flexible schedule.......... oe .6818 41.43 Se rie re oe 
Usually work part time .. ee 2.3074 53.28 2.2862 52.11 
Usually work full time... —.4514 —23.12 —.4033 -20.29 
Occupation:' 
Managerial ..............++ —.2882 -3.61 —.2977 -3.72 —.3510 4.34 -.2077 2.45 —.2595 -3.06 
Professional ie —.3503 -3.90 —.3576 -3.97 —.3281 —3.60 —.3461 -3.60 —.3579 -3.72 
Sales titre ett eces .2679 3.47 2527 3.26 1628 2.08 .2639 3.21 1323 1.61 
Administrative support 
and clerical ............ —.2940 -3.71 —.2796 -3.51 —.2192 -2.72 —.3894 4.58 —.3828 4.51 
Private household....... —.5099 —1.90 —.4489 -1.70 —.3418 —1.29 —.6184 —2.00 —.6146 -1.99 
Protective service ...... .0450 55 .0327 40 .0885 1.06 —.1235 -1.39 —.1323 -1.49 
Other service.............. 1738 2.19 1679 elu 1656 2.06 1778 2.11 1261 1.50 
(OIC Gee sae —.2203 -2.61 —.2385 -2.81 —.0954 —1.11 -.1055 -1.18 —.1333 -1.49 
Operators ......... .2847 3.41 .2929 3.50 3497 4.13 3475 3.93 3022 3.42 
Transportation ............. —.0110 -.13 —.0196 —.23 .0576 -66 —.0481 -.52 —.0618 —.68 
ADOM OMS: ccesce-cpteevevseee 4651 5.61 4543 5.47 .3554 4.23 4734 5.36 4722 3.63 
(GonStalnptiss-cexsesotuccsmee se —2.2633 -21.36 —2.2510 21.22 2.4176 22.84 —2.8719 —25.00 4641 5.27 
Number of observations 62,427 62,427 28,775 28,774 
CHIESQUAIO ae cctenssccerecess 3,399 bes 5,279 sad _ “3 
Prob > chi-square ......... 0 ie 0 0 — 0 
PSOUCOME es eemas .086 134 245 247 
Logarithm of likelihood .. —17,124 6,906.2 a 
| ie 


‘Technicians and farming are dropped. 


hours also delivers an average hourly earnings premium 
across most occupations*® and the greater income may be 
workers’ primary goal. Alternatively, workers may get flex- 
ibility in their schedules by switching to part-time jobs or 
self-employment, by working evenings or irregular shifts, 
or by choosing to work unpredictable hours. Thus, the 
growing flexibility of work schedules may be producing a 
greater willingness on the part of workers to work consid- 
erably longer, considerably shorter, or less predictable 
hours than the 40-hour workweek norm. Still, the various 
causal connections may be muddied by the fact that some 
employers in certain occupations and industries may be 
increasingly inclined to offer more flexible scheduling in 
order to foster greater commitment by and retention of 
workers, either in conjunction with or in place of higher 
wages. Such offers may in turn induce a greater willing- 
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ness on the part of employees to accept long average hours. 
Meanwhile, in other industries and occupations, employ- 
ers may use more part-time or alternative-shift options to 
accomplish the same end. 

Access to daily flexibility in one’s schedule remains uneven 
by sector and not equally shared across individuals. It is less 
likely for nonwhites, women, unmarried persons, those with 
relatively less education, and individuals employed in the 
public sector. It is noticeably higher in many of the higher 
skilled, lower unemployment occupations and industries. 
Almost 10 percent of the workforce now has workweeks 
that are variable and thus unpredictable from week to week. 
Having such unstable hours is more likely among non- 
whites, women, unmarried persons, those who work in the 
private sector, those who are not members of a union, and 
individuals in less skilled occupations. The variable work- 


week is perhaps most prominent among part-time workers. 


How this trend toward a destandardized workweek, workday, 
and work schedule plays out over the next decade or so prom- 
ises to be a most interesting subject of study for economists, 
sociologists, and, indeed, all analysts of labor. On the one 
hand, if employers adhere or revert to a uniform, one-size-fits- 
all standard workweek, the diverse needs of today’s workers 
and their families may go unsatisfied. As the male-breadwin- 
ner model of work life and households wanes, workers’ de- 
sired hours may fluctuate more widely than ever before. On 


Notes 


the other hand, accessing flexible daily schedules may be 
coming at the dear price of lost leisure time, significantly lower 
lifetime earnings, a checkered career progression, or stresses 
associated with irregular work. Moreover, such flexibility in 
daily scheduling is most readily available to already 
advantaged workers, and it appears to promote more 
unpredictability in the length of the workweek and excessive 
work among those who usually work full time. The ultimate 
outcome of the ongoing destandardization and whether the 
various conflicting factors will improve the well-being of work- 
ers, on balance, cannot be foretold at the present time. CO 
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° The May 1997 Supplement to the cps queries the employed regard- 
ing the starting and ending times of their workday (at half-hour inter- 
vals) and their ability to vary those times. The regular cps sample for 
May 1997 consists of 50,000 households, of which 48,000 are adminis- 
tered the Supplement’s questions. 


'0 These classifications were recoded from the respondents given 
three-digit industry and occupation response. 


'l In the basic monthly cps, respondents are asked the number of 
hours they usually work per week and the actual number of hours they 
worked the previous week. Beginning with the redesigned cps in 1994, 
they may answer, “It varies.” In May 1997, 9.7 percent gave this 
optional response. For the notion that irregular, unpredictable work 
hours are one of three features that characterize “contingent” work, see 
Anne E. Polivka and Thomas Nardone, “On the definition of ‘contin- 
gent work,’” Monthly Labor Review, December 1989, pp. 9-16. The 
cps’s estimate of the proportion of contingent workers, which has varied 
between 4 percent and 5 percent of the workforce, according to the 
1995, 1997, and 1998 Contingent Work Supplement (cws) to the Febru- 
ary cps, can be broadened by including those workers who face a work- 
week so variable that they cannot even specify what its usual length is. 
(See D. Belman and L. Golden, “Contingent and Nonstandard Work 
Arrangements in the United States: Dispersion and Contrasts by Indus- 
try, Occupation and Job Type,” in F. Carré, M. Ferber, L. Golden, and S. 
Herzenberg (eds.), Nonstandard Work: The Nature and Challenge of 
Changing Employment Arrangements, Industrial Relations Research 
Association Series (Ithaca, Ny, ILR Press, 2000).) 


'2 See Daniel Hamermesh, Work Days, Work Hours, Work Schedules: 
Evidence for the United States and Germany (Kalamazoo, Mi, W. E. 
Upjohn Institute for Employment Research, 1996). Indeed, in another 
work, Hamermesh argues that “we need to integrate the notion of work 
timing into a variety of areas of applied economics [such as]...evaluations 
of household welfare [and]...the timing of the household’s economic 
activities, including work, not merely how much of each activity is 
undertaken” (Hamermesh, “Timing of Work,” p. 65). 


ig Variability (or variance) in hours means the degree to which actual 
work hours deviate from their mean over the course of some period, 
such as a year. (See Lonnie Golden, “Projected Labor Market Conse- 
quences of Reforming the U.S. Overtime Hours Law,” in G. De Geest, J. 
Siegers, and R. Van den Bergh (eds.), Law and Economics and the Labour 
Market, New Horizons in Law and Economics (Cheltenham, U.K., Ed- 
ward Elgar, 1999, pp. 132-56).) While sometimes used as a proxy for 
flexibility (see, for example, A. King, “Industrial Structure, Flexibility 
of Working Hours and Women’s Labor Force Participation,” /ndustrial 
and Labor Relations Review, August 1978, pp. 399-407), variance in 
hours is clearly distinct from the ability to adjust one’s hours or schedule 
in response to a change in preferences. 


'4 See T. Idson and P. K. Robbins, “Determinants of Voluntary Over- 
time Decisions,” Economic-Inguiry, January 1991, pp. 79-91. 


'S See K. Moore Scott and M. Micelli, “An Exploration of the 
Meaning and Consequences of Workaholism,” Human Relations, March 
1997, pp. 287-314; Linda Bell, ‘Differences in Work Hours and Hours 
Preferences by Race in the U.S.” Review of Social Economy, winter 
1998, pp. 481-500; and Wayne Eastman, “Working for Position: 
Women, Men and Managerial Work Hours,” /ndustrial Relations, Janu- 
ary 1998, pp. 51-66. 


'© See K. Rothschild, “A Note on Some Economic and Welfare 
Aspects of Working Time Regulations,” Australian Economic Papers, 
vol. 21, 1982, pp. 214-18; and Juliet Schor, The Overspent American: 
Upscaling, Downshifting and the New Consumer (New York, Basic Books, 
WORD. 


'T See R. Landers, J. Rebitzer, and L. Taylor, “Rat Race Redux: 


Adverse Selection in the Determination of Work Hours in Law Firms,” 
American Economic Review, June 1996, pp. 329-48; and B. Bluestone 
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and S. Rose, “Macroeconomics of Work Time,” Review of Social 
Economy, winter 1998, pp. 425-41. 


'8 Using the 1998 cps outgoing rotation file, the U.S. General Ac- 
counting Office, in “Fair Labor Standard Act: White Collar Exemptions 
in the Modern Work Place,” GAo/HEHS—99-164, Report to the Subcom- 
mittee on Workforce Protections, Committee on Education and the 
Workforce, US House of Representatives, September 1999, pp. 59-60, 
estimated that 44 percent of “exempt” workers (those not covered by 
overtime pay requirements), but only 20 percent of “nonexempt’” work- 
ers (those so covered), worked longer than 40 hours per week. Daniel 
Hamermesh and Stephen Trejo, “The Demand for Hours of Labor: 
Direct Evidence from California,” Review of Economics and Statistics, 
February 2000, pp. 38-47, found that the daily overtime pay premium 
required in California shortens average hours worked relative to other 
States in the industries and occupations the authors targeted for study. 


'9 Hours spent teleworking is a likely positive predictor of an 
employee’s reporting that he or she has flexibility in scheduling work 
time. However, such flexibility, as well as the technologies facilitating 
it (for example, e-mail and voice mail), have lengthened workers’ 
workdays. (See The Conference Board, “Work-Family Roundtable: 
Technology Is Helping Workers Balance Work-Family Issues,” release 
no. 4457, Dec. 3, 1998.) Workers also say that devices like beepers, 
laptop computers, and cell phones make it difficult to escape work and 
even harder to catch up with missed work (“More Tech, Less Time,” xr 
Focus (American Management Association, March 1999), p. 4). 


20 Conventional economic theory predicts that a competitive labor 
market will eventually sort workers and employers so that desired and 
required hours and schedules are matched. In the interim, the market 
should create fully compensating wage differentials, providing workers 
sufficient extra income to offset the ill effects of the adverse working 
conditions of inflexible or inconvenient hours and schedules. (See, for 
example, S. Rottenberg, “The Regulation of Work Hours and Its Exter- 
nalities Defenses,” Journal of Labor Research, January 1995, pp. 98— 
109.) However, this prediction has garnered little empirical support. 
(See, for instance, G. Duncan and B. Holmlund, “Was Adam Smith Right 
After All? Another Test of the Theory of Compensating Wage Differ- 
entials,” Journal of Labor Economics, vol. 1, no. 4, 1983, pp. 366-79; 
R. Ehrenberg and P. Schumann, “Compensating Wage Differentials for 
Mandatory Overtime? Economic Inquiry, October 1984, pp. 460-78); 
and J. Altonji and C. Paxson, “Labor Supply Preferences, Hours Con- 
straints, and Hours-Wage Trade-Offs,” Journal of Labor Economics, 
April 1988, pp. 254-76.) Thus, the additional income gained by endur- 
ing undesired inflexibility is likely less than fully compensating. 


21 The majority of flexible work schedule arrangements are likely 
informal, because only 6 percent of employees are offered such arrange- 
ments by a formal employee benefit program. (See Beers, “Flexible 
schedules and shift work.”) Much larger proportions of employers re- 
port in one-time surveys that they offer flexible schedules to their 
employees. Estimates range from just under half to more than three- 
quarters of (usually larger sized) firms. When asked, employers indicate 
that only about half such flexible scheduling systems are offered as a 
formal policy, and their offering is often subject to management discre- 
tion. One reason for the large discrepancy between the proportion of 
employers offering flextime and employees actually receiving or using 
it may be that flextime is often made available only, or first, to a 
particular segment of an organization’s workforce—typically manage- 
rial and professional staff on a case-by-case basis—or only temporarily, 
seasonally, or experimentally. Another reason may be that 40 percent 
of employees fear that using flextime (or taking time off for family- 
related purposes) would damage their career prospects. (See Galinsky, 
Bond, and Swanberg, Changing Work Force; and the John J. Heldrich 
Center’s Work Trends.) Almost 60 percent of women fear using flextime 
for the same reason. (See “Part 3: Work and Family: Flexibility on the 
Job,” Futurework—Trends and Challenges for Work in the 21st Century 
(U.S. Department of Labor, 1999).) Time off and flexibility are strik- 
ingly important issues among women in particular. (See “Ask a Working 
Woman” survey, Working Women project, AFL-cio, 1997.) Among the 


most important employer policies are those which help working women 
gain more control of their time. The proportions of such women citing 
as “very important” having paid sick leave (82 percent), paid vacation 
time (76 percent), paid family leave for caregiving (70 percent), and 
flexible hours (61 percent) were greater than those citing protection 
from layoffs and downsizing and time off for child care (33 percent 
each). Another 25 percent indicated that having flexible hours or con- 
trol over their hours was somewhat important. There remains a gap of 
30 percent between those who deem this benefit at least somewhat 
important and those workers who have it. Still, 39 percent of respond- 
ents report lacking flexible hours. 


*2 For evidence that workers taking part-time positions suffer both a 
current and a future loss of pay and benefit coverage, see Marianne A. 
Ferber and Jane Waldfogel, “The long-term consequences of nontradi- 
tional employment,” Monthly Labor Review, May 1998, pp. 3-12. 


*3 Results from the 1998 Families and Work Institute survey of firms 
are consistent with this pattern of the presence of flextime by major 
industry group. In offering general “work-life” assistance, the finance, 
insurance, and real-estate industry is the most generous, while the whole- 
sale and retail trade industries are the least. Also, 82 percent of firms in 
which more than half the executive positions are filled by women offer 
flextime. By contrast, 56 percent of firms wherein less than half the 
executive staff is composed of women offer flextime. 


4 The higher variability of work hours for part-timers reinforces the 
findings of Ian Dey, “Flexible ‘Parts’ and Rigid ‘Fulls,”’ Work, Employ- 
ment and Society, December 1990, pp. 465-90; Arne Kalleberg, “Part- 
Time Work and Workers in the U.S.: Correlates and Policy Issues,” 
Washington and Lee Law Review, vol. 52, no. 3, 1995, pp. 772-98; and 
Belman and Golden, “Contingent and Nonstandard Work Arrangements.” 


25 The source for the data on nonstandard workers is the February 
1997 Contingent and Alternative Work Survey, which contains informa- 
tion on the same 52 detailed industries examined in the current analysis, 
for independent contractors, workers contracting with a temporary agency, 
employees working for a contracting firm, and on-call and day laborers. 


26 Indeed, it is also possible that the prolonged noninflationary eco- 
nomic expansion owed much to the spread of flexible schedules, at least 
to the extent that they contributed to the growth of labor productivity 
during the decade and served as a nonpecuniary substitute for wage 
increases to employees. 


27 Potentially important factors that are not observable in the cps 
data include characteristics of the worker’s industry of employment, 
such as the average size of enterprises, the degree of product market 
competition, the volatility of product market demand, and profitability. 


28 The columns labeled “coefficient” report derivatives of the like- 
lihood function (dF/dx), for a discrete change of dummy variable from 
0 to 1. The z-statistic represents a standard test of the coefficient being 
significantly different from zero. 


29 Workers with a professional school degree make up the omitted 
category in the regression on education level. 


30 J. Jacobs and K. Gerson, “Who Are the Overworked Americans?” 
Review of Social Economy, winter 1998, pp. 442-59, find that having 
flexible hours does not significantly lead workers to systematically ex- 
aggerate their reported work hours per week. Thus, the positive associa- 
tion between long hours spent at work and access to flextime is likely 
not a Statistical artifact produced by workers on flextime tending to 
overreport their average work time. 


3! Professional jobs’ greater flexibility disappears, however, when 
controls are included for their major industry. (Service occupations are 
omitted as the reference occupation.) 


ee Sample sizes in the account of some detailed occupational classifi- 
cations that follow are likely to be insufficiently large to yield confi- 
dence in the stated estimated effects and significance, particularly for 
sales-related occupations, forestry occupations, computer equipment 
operators, and, to a lesser extent, public-sector administrators, health 
diagnosticians, lawyers and judges, natural scientists, health assessment 
and treating occupations, teachers other than college, health techni- 
cians, and protective service occupations. 


>3 The flexibility of State and local public-sector employees may 
soon become even less, because the U.S. Supreme Court recently ruled, 
6-3, in Christensen et al. vs. Harris County (120 S.Ct. 1655 (2000)) 
that public-sector employers can enforce a deadline before which em- 
ployees have to use the compensatory time they have accumulated to 
avoid having to pay them cash for their extra time worked. (See “Public 
Employers Can Push Comp Time Usage,” Workforce, June 2000, pp. 
30-32.) 


34 That the self-employed are less dissatisfied with their work sched- 
ules is not surprising: “flexibility of schedule” is a key reason for becom- 
ing self-employed, particularly for women with children. (See R. Boden, 
“Flexible Working Hours, Family Responsibilities and Female Self-Em- 
ployment: Gender Differences in Self-Employment Selection,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Economics and Sociology, January 1999, pp. 71-83.) 
However, Jennifer Glass, “Employer Characteristics and the Provision 
of Family Responsive Benefits,” Work and Occupations, November 
1995, pp. 380-411, finds no improvement in the flexibility of self- 
employed mothers’ schedules. 


= Using longitudinal data from 1973 to 1978, G. Duncan and F. 
Stafford, “Do Union Members Receive Compensating Wage Differen- 
tials? Reply,” American Economic Review, vol. 72, no. 4, 1982, pp. 
868-72, had found that workers who switched from union to nonunion 
status achieved larger-than-average increases in their own control, rather 
than their supervisors’, over the setting of their overtime work hours. 
(For reasons that some employers desire to schedule overtime hours, see 
Darrell E. Carr, “Overtime work: an expanded view,” Monthly Labor 
Review, November 1986, pp. 36-39; and M. Gunderson and K. Weiemair, 
“Labor Market Rigidities: Economic Analysis of Alternative Work Sched- 
ules Including Overtime Restrictions,” in G. Dlugo, W. Doron, and K. 
Weiermair (eds.), Management under Differing Labour Market and 
Employment Systems (Berlin, Walter de Gruyter and Co., 1988), pp. 
153-63.) S. M. Glosser and L. M. Golden, “Average Work Hours as a 
Leading Economic Variable in U.S. Manufacturing Industries,” /nterna- 
tional Journal of Forecasting, June 1997, pp. 175-95, however, find 
that rising overtime hours no longer lead to imminent increases in 
employment in business cycle expansions. 


36 Results not reported in Table 8 reveal that several detailed occu- 
pations—managers, mathematical and computer scientists, lawyers 
and judges, health technicians, other administrative support, com- 
puter equipment operators, food service workers, cleaning and building 
services, and, most of all, protective services—raise the likelihood of 
having variable hours. In contrast, a few occupations—supervisors of 
clericals; freight, stock, and materials handlers; and farm operators 
and managers—increase the stability of hours. With occupation con- 
trolled for, four detailed industries are associated with volatile hours: 
agricultural services, mining, communication, and entertainment and 
recreation. One industry, paper manufacturing, stabilizes weekly hours. 


37 See Report on the American Workforce, table 3-1 (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1999. In 1998, 20 percent of full-time workers reported 
working 49 or more hours per week, up from about 10 percent in 1979 
(although only slightly since 1989). See also Philip L. Rones, Randy E. 
Ilg, and Jennifer M. Gardner, “Trends in hours of work since the mid- 
1970s,” Monthly Labor Review, April 1997, pp. 3-14. 


38 For evidence of this possibility, see Daniel Hecker, “Work more, 
earn more? How hours of work affect occupational earnings,” Occu- 
pational Outlook Quarterly, spring 1999, pp. 10-23, especially pp. 
12-13. 
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Wages and Flextime 


Wage differentials 
associated with flextime 


Analysis of the Current Population Survey indicates 
positive wage differentials overall for women 

on flextime in 1989 and for both men and women in 1997; 
significant differentials emerge for selected motivations, 


industries, and occupations 


sk article presents an empirical test of 
wage differentials associated with flextime, 
by gender, stated motivation for using 
flextime, industry, and major occupation. The test 
implicitly compares the relative strengths of two 
opposing effects: a negative compensating wage 
differential resulting from workers’ preferences 
for flextime and a positive wage differential asso- 
ciated with higher productivity of workers on 
flextime attributed to what economists call the 
“efficiency wage hypothesis.” Although previ- 
ous studies have found evidence that flextime 
increases both productivity! and workers’ satis- 
faction,’ scant evidence has emerged thus far re- 
garding the net quantitative or qualitative impact 
of these factors on equilibrium wages. 

One exception is an article by Nancy Johnson 
and Keith Provan,’ who applied a similar test to a 
much smaller data set and found flextime to be 
positively associated with wages for professional 
women, negatively associated with wages for non- 
professional women, and not significantly asso- 
ciated with wages for men. Johnson and Provan’s 
sample totaled 258, obtained by survey from 
within a single State. The study reported in the 
current article, by contrast, uses nationwide 
samples of more than 5,000 workers, obtained 
from the U.S. Current Population Survey (CPS) 
supplement, “Multiple Job Holding, Flexitime, and 
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Volunteer Work,” for 1989 and 1997. In addition 


to estimating aggregate wage effects by gender _ 


in each year, the article estimates the flextime wage 
differential associated with specific reasons each 
worker reportedly preferred flextime in 1989. (Rea- 
sons for choosing flextime were not reported in 
1997, preventing a comparison with that year.) 
Also estimated is the flextime wage differential 
associated with specific industries and specific 
major occupations for 1997. (Again, in 1989, the 
number of workers on flextime in particular occu- 
pations and industries was too small to draw a 
meaningful comparison with the later year.) 

Results of the study indicate that flextime is 
associated with significantly higher wages over- 
all. The size of the flextime wage differential for 
women is stable across the years 1989 and 1997 
and is similar to the 1997 estimate for men. How- 
ever, the 1989 flextime wage differential for men is 
much smaller than in 1997 and is not significantly 
different from zero. This finding suggests that 
the pattern of compensation has evolved in a 
similar direction for both male and female work- 
ers, but it evolved later for men. 

The more detailed regressions for 1989 find 
that the only stated reason for desiring flextime 
associated with a significant wage differential 
among women is transportation. Among men, 
flextime taken for personal reasons is associated 
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with a positive wage differential at the 0.01 level. Only a small 
number of industries exhibit significant flextime wage differ- 
entials for either men or women in 1997, and all of those differ- 
entials are positive. Two major industries (automotive and 
repair services; and social services, other professional serv- 
ices, and forestry and fisheries—grouped collectively as “pro- 
fessional” industries (see p. 5)—exhibit significant wage dif- 
ferentials for both men and women. Significantly positive 
flextime wage differentials emerge for men in all major occupa- 
tions except operators, movers, and handlers, while women 
exhibit significantly positive flextime wage differentials only 
for sales and administrative occupations. 

The article continues by presenting a brief overview of the 
history of flextime, describing the empirical and conceptual 
framework of the analysis, and characterizing the sample data. 
The article concludes with a discussion of the results and 
some suggestions for future research. 


Background 


Flextime is generally defined as a worker’s ability to alter the 
starting and quitting time of a workday. It was introduced in 
Germany in 1967, spread quickly to other parts of Europe, and 
has been adopted by some U.S. employers during the past 20 
years.’ One of the first groups in the United States to experi- 
ment with a system of flexible working hours was the Federal 
Government’s agencies. Over time, other firms have begun to 
adopt some form of flexible working hours as a means of at- 
tracting employees of higher quality or from a larger pool of 
applicants. 

As of 1992, more than 13 percent of the U.S. workforce was 
covered by flextime arrangements, with a higher incidence 
among part-time than full-time workers.° Many of the firms 
offering flextime have found that it confers benefits on the 
employer, besides fostering employee morale. Flextime has 
been reported to reduce absenteeism and turnover, increase 
lines of communication, reduce stress in the workplace, and, 
in some cases, even increase productivity.° Increasing flex- 
ibility in the work schedule can reduce the uncertainty of con- 
flicts between market work, nonmarket work, and leisure, as 
well as enabling workers to devote themselves more fully to 
their job responsibilities. 

Still, not everyone embraces the flexible work schedule. 
Unions have opposed the idea of flexible work hours because 
it makes labor laws more difficult to enforce and may create an 
opportunity for firms to abuse the system. Also, some have 
argued that flextime is a hindrance to the effectiveness of the 
workplace because a worker must be present and visible in 
order to contribute fully to the job. Thus, empirical research 
into the net effects of flextime continues to be useful. With 
this in mind, the objective of the present study is to quantify 
whether, on average, employees find that flextime is associ- 
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ated with productivity gains that are not only positive, but 
also great enough to more than offset any compensating wage 
differentials that would be expected when workers prefer 
flextime to traditional work schedules. The analysis that fol- 
lows is based on equilibrium wage theories. 

It seems clear why women, at least, desire flextime benefits 
as they pursue careers and families. Even women who are 
employed full time spend 20 to 30 hours per week on house- 
work; employed men spend at most half that time.’ Tradition- 
ally, flexible schedule arrangements were sometimes offered 
to women who needed to take care of their children. Recently, 
however, because of a shortage of qualified labor, growing 
numbers of working mothers in the labor force, unacceptable 
levels of career progress for women, and work schedules for 
women that constrained their productivity, more employers 
have begun to offer family-related benefits. (Some of these 
changes in the roles of women and men are explored by 
Francine D. Blau and Marianne A. Ferber.®) 


Empirical framework and sample 


Both the compensating wage differential theory and the effi- 
ciency wage hypothesis predict that wage rates are affected 
by pecuniary and nonpecuniary attributes. The compensat- 
ing wage differential refers to a worker’s willingness to pay (or 
forgo income) for desirable job attributes.’ In contrast, ac- 
cording to the efficiency wage hypothesis, in a competitive 
labor market an employer will be forced to pay higher wages 
for more productive workers.'° Thus, any given job attribute 
may have two types of effect on the overall wage: one reflect- 
ing the worker’s direct preference for the attribute, the other 
reflecting any impact of the attribute on the worker’s produc- 
tivity (or, in this case, any possible selection of more produc- 
tive workers into the attribute). In the case of flextime, the two 
effects may be intertwined to the extent that improved em- 
ployee morale associated with a flexible work schedule may 
contribute to improved productivity through lower absentee- 
ism, lower turnover, and greater effort expended on the job. 
Also, flextime may be able to contribute to higher productiv- 
ity by reducing any interference from employees’ outside 
obligations, and employers may selectively offer flextime only 
to their more productive workers. 

It is the objective of this section to isolate and measure the 
impact of flextime on wages. To the extent that flextime is de- 
sired by workers, the compensating wage theory alone would 
predict a negative association between flextime and wages, 
controlling for a vector of other job attributes. If, however, 
flextime is associated with higher productivity among work- 
ers, the predicted impact on wages is slightly more complex. 
One might question why an employer should pay more for the 
added productivity of employees who are working in an im- 
proved environment. One answer would involve competition 
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among employers, as in conventional applications of the effi- 
ciency wage theory, plus an element of asymmetric informa- 
tion in that only the worker knows his or her personal (he- 
donic) value of flextime. As long as more than one employer 
offers flextime for a particular category of worker, employers 
may be forced to bid up their wages—possibly as high as the 
marginal value of the worker’s product. Whether such a posi- 
tive wage differential exists is an empirical question. If one is 
found, it would represent a lower bound on the value of actual 
differences in productivity, bearing in mind that some offset- 
ting compensating wage differential may also be reflected in 
the observations. 

The sample used in the analysis was collected from the cps 
of May 1989 and May 1997."' The supplement titled “Multiple 
Job Holding, Flextime, and Volunteer Work” contains data on 
the usual number of hours worked daily and weekly, usual 
number of days worked weekly, specific days worked weekly, 
starting and ending times of an individual’s workday, whether 
the starting and ending times could be varied, and—for 1989— 
the primary reasons each individual desired the flextime ben- 
efit in his or her workplace. The sample is drawn from all per- 
sons aged 18 to 65 in the civilian noninstitutional population 
of the United States living in households. 

The 1989 sample size of full-time workers totaled 5,385 ob- 
servations, of which 2,324 (43.2 percent) were women and 3,061 
(56.8 percent) were men. The average hourly wage rate was 
$9.23: $10.35 for men and $7.74 for women.”? The 1997 sample 
comprised 8,358 observations, including 3,800 women (45.5 
percent) and 4,558 men (54.5 percent). A minimum hourly wage 
of $2.00 was imposed to reduce the impact of miscoded re- 
sponses.'* Table 1 presents descriptive statistics. Because of 
small samples in certain industries and occupations, several 
categories are grouped together: social services, other profes- 
sional services, and forestry and fisheries are collectively de- 
noted as “professional,” and operators, movers, and handlers 
are collectively denoted as “operators.” These groupings re- 
sulted in a minimum of 15 flextime observations, plus larger 
numbers of nonflextime observations, per industry or occupa- 
tion in 1997, as needed to obtain statistically meaningful esti- 
mates in table 4. As shown in that table, of the 40 parameter 
cells (representing 20 industry/or occupation categories times 
two genders), only 4 comprised fewer than 20 observations, 
while another 8 cells represented between 20 and 40 observa- 
tions each. The 1989 data, representing a smaller sample and 
drawn from a period in which flextime was less common, con- 
tained fewer than 15 observations in each of 28 cells and be- 
tween 15 and 17 observations in each of 6 more cells; those 
data were therefore not subjected to further decomposition. 
Smaller samples reported certain reasons for desiring flextime 
in 1989 (see table 3), but no natural groupings of those dispar- 
ate reasons suggested themselves. 

Besides observing the statistics in table 1, note that the 
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1989 mean wage rate was $8.97 for women on flextime, $7.66 for 
women not on flextime, $10.98 for men on flextime, and $10.31 
for men not on flextime. These raw averages suggest an over- 
all dominance of the efficiency wage hypothesis (reflecting 
higher productivity of flexing workers) over the compensating 
wage differential effect. The regressions that follow test this 
casual impression more formally. 

The wage equation was estimated by gender, using the 
natural logarithm of wages as the dependent variable. Two 
versions were fitted, one with a simple FLEXTIME dummy vari- 
able, the other with a vector of FLEXREASONS described shortly: 


In W; = 4 + Xija1 + A2FLEXTIME; + 4;; (1) 


In W; = 4 + Xia, + 4oFLEXREASONS; + 4). (2) 


Here, X,, is a vector of measurable characteristics that are ex- 
pected to affect wages, such as potential work experience,'* 
potential work experience squared, education, marital status, 
and race. These variables are commonly included in studies of 
compensating wage differentials.'° Other included job char- 
acteristics that may affect earnings are union status, type of 
industry, occupation, and flextime. Nonpecuniary binary con- 
trol variables include metropolitan area, the white race, and 
the southern geographic region. Also in X,, is a vector of bi- 
nary variables denoting each respondent’s major occupation 
and major industry, as listed in table 1. Thus, the model that is 
being fit is a fixed-effects model that controls for both indus- 
try and occupation. To avoid a singularity in the presence of 
the intercept, the analysis omitted utilities as a major industry 
and farming as a major occupation. The stochastic error term 
is 4; . Each equation was fitted by ordinary least squares. 

In equation (1), FLEXTIME is a binary variable equal to unity 
for workers whose schedule allows them to vary the time they 
begin and end their workday, and equal to zero otherwise. In 
equation (2), FLEXREASON is a vector of binary variables indi- 
cating the primary reason workers on flextime reported for al- 
tering their schedules. The choices are as follows: 


family and child responsibilities; 
transportation; 

helps to build up leave; 
personal reasons; 

enjoy flextime; 

nature of the job. 


Am Pwhd > 


Previous work by Johnson and Provan"® yielded mixed re- 
sults that failed to suggest any a priori hypothesis on the sign 
of FLEXTIME. However, one would expect that the average 
strength of workers’ preferences for flextime might vary by 
reason, whereas the magnitude of any productivity effect of 
flextime might be relatively less sensitive to the reason. Thus, 
unequal coefficients across the reasons may primarily reflect 
unequal preferences, with the most preferred reasons possi- 


| Table 1. | Sample statistics 
Women Men 
1989 1997 1989 1997 
Variable n=2,324 n= 3,800 n=3,061 n=4,558 
— 
Standard Standard Standard Standard 
ca deviation ed deviation — deviation Me deviation 

aE WAG)! eacecs scans cncsce ccc enveneness 1.965 0.405 2.410 0.489 2.245 0.433 2.606 0.500 
Potential experience ............. 19.930 11.213 19.140 9.481 19.856 11.202 19.092 9.196 
Flextime .071 Bay 229 420 .0595 .2365 .2667 4423 
South ....... .360 480 334 A472 322 467 .303 460 
Metro ........ 115 452 186 410 erate 454 199 401 
Manied ......... 588 A492 .605 489 .684 465 .689 463 
Education 12.558 2.094 13.632 2.292 12.216 2.153 13.515 2.442 
White ............ 832 374 835 SCY/'I 865 342 882 323 
INOS ctceecceesszceesoteces= ccrcehecaeee 171 | RSV .159 .366 364 481 .203 403 
Major industry: 
IMU Glesscs co ces were -cescesesexecossees .017 128 016 | 124 166 372 118 323 
Manufacturing .................06 .219 414 145 | 352 346 476 .240 427 
Transportation ............-. .025 155 | 024 | lp2 .072 258 .073 .260 
Communication ...............05 .017 .130 .020 139 .018 133 021 142 
WHilities tere Recess oes oe .007 .083 .010 .098 .033 179 .031 173 
Wiholesale.ce2<.5..-ce.torese ee 190 .392 156 363 145 | .353 185 .389 
FINANCE weer oncsse shea. sceeseore .068 .252 .107 309 .019 | .135 .049 .216 
FOSpltal ececcstececesereccocse sree 122 .328 .086 281 024 Blo .019 137 
Medicalliciece.<-cssrsees.sccsernese .093 .290 .084 278 .010 100 013 114 
Educational 052 221 127 6333 025 lO 045 .206 
Social .025 156 032 176 .005 .067 .008 .089 
Professional .026 159 .042 .200 .012 109 .044 .205 
FRONCSUY) cecficrcseveseveyseaseccacvere .0009 .0293 .0011 .0324 .0010 .0313 -0011 .0331 
Public administration ........... .053 224 .061 .240 .050 .218 .061 .240 
Major occupation: 
Managerial ..... .156 363 372 483 .075 .263 284 451 
Technical ... 045 .208 043 .204 .035 184 035 184 
SELC SR eee 090 287 099 .299 .036 185 .098 .298 
Administration 335 472 270 444 073 .259 068 251 
Service 191 .393 128 335 414 493 306 461 
Operator 141 348 .061 239 165 371 086 280 
Movers 0 .0 .008 088 07 .26 073 261 
Handlers 032 SATE 016 127 092 .289 042 201 
Reason for desiring | 
flextime: 

Family or child care ........... .009 .095 (') (') 0007 .0256 (') (') 

Transportation .........-.-..0+ .002 .046 (') (') 002 .048 (') (') 

Build up leave ..... seals .0004 .0207 (') | (') 0003 0181 (') (') 

Personal reasons ............+ .004 .065 (') (') 002 .048 (') (') 

EEM|OViTlOXTIM G8 excescecscee--s es 011 103 (') (') 011 106 (') (') 

Nature of the job ............... .034 182 (') (') 038 | 190 (') (') 

14997 survey did not report reasons for desiring flextime. 


bly indicating a negative coefficient, as the negative compen- 
sating wage differential more than offsets any positive effi- 
ciency wage differential. However, if employers tend to be 
more willing to grant requests for flextime to workers who 
have proven to be more productive, then a positive efficiency 
wage component could emerge in these samples. In addition, 
when flextime is adopted because of the nature of the job, it 
could be that flextime is more the employer’s choice than the 
employee’s choice. This suggests a zero or negative compen- 
sating wage differential, perhaps a positive efficiency wage 
differential (particularly if the nature of the job requires 
flextime for productivity reasons), and thus a positive coeffi- 
cient overall in equation (2). 

Following previous studies, we anticipate positive coeffi- 
cients on experience, education, metropolitan area, the white 
race, and union membership and negative coefficients on 


experience squared and the southern geographic region. We 
similarly expect the coefficient on married to be positive for 
men, but negative for women. 

In addition, we estimate two other equations to quantify 
any systematic differences in the wage differentials associ- 
ated with flextime by industry and by major occupation for 
1997: 


In W;=4 + XA) + A2FLEX x INDUSTRY; + aj; (3) 


In Wi= 4 + Xi + A2FLEX x OCCUPATION; + 4). (4) 


These decompositions will permit us to infer whether any ap- 
parent productivity effects of flextime may be relatively greater 
than the hedonic effects for certain industries or occupations. 
Although it is natural to suppose that productivity effects 
may be unequal across the various industry or occupation 
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categories, we did not hypothesize specific effects a priori. 


Results 


Table 2 presents the regression results for wage equation (1) 
by gender. The results for 1989 indicate that flextime is asso- 
ciated with higher wages for women (f = 2.53, significant at 
the 0.05 level), as in Johnson and Provan’s subsample of 
professional women.'’ This outcome is consistent with an 
efficiency wage effect—reflecting higher productivity— 
dominating any compensating wage differential. For men, no 
significant wage differential is associated with flextime (t= 
0.48), suggesting that any positive efficiency wage effect is 
roughly offset by a negative compensating wage differential 
(and conversely). For 1997, flextime is associated with sig- 
nificantly higher wages for both men and women at the 0.01 
level; the magnitude of the “flextime premium” for women is 
virtually unchanged from its 1989 value, while that for men is 


nearly the same as for women. 

The majority of other control variables exhibit significant 
coefficients, except for occupation effects on women. Experi- 
ence shows positive, but declining, marginal returns, and 
wages are higher in metropolitan areas, but lower in the south. 
Education, unionization, and being a member of the white race 
are all associated with higher wages, as in previous studies. 

Table 3 presents the regression results for wage equation 
(2), distinguishing the various reasons for flextime in 1989. 
For each gender, only one flextime reason is associated with a 
significant wage differential: transportation for women and 
personal reasons for men, each with a positive coefficient. For 
the other reasons for adopting flextime, a coefficient not sig- 
nificantly different from zero could be consistent with a net 
offset of positive and negative wage differentials from pro- 
ductivity and compensating wage effects. However, as noted 
earlier, a sparse representation for some of these reasons (es- 
pecially among men) makes it difficult to detect significance in 


Parameter estimates, wage equation (1) 


Women | Men 
lasted 1989 1997 1989 1997 
Coefficient t-statistic Coefficient t-statistic Coefficient t-statistic | Coefficient t-statistic 
INLOR COD sesicccecee cecesncscecseeerea 1.129 15.44 0.928 15.13 0.874 110.57 0.745 18.16 
EXP@nenGe csrec cues tens = teed .013 Lowats! .024 19.06 .022 '9.20 .026 19.59 
Experience squared .............. —.00020 ‘4.01 —.00044 16.56 -—.0003 '"-7.05 —.00041 ‘6.17 
EQUCAUON sncu-csce-c-svansescessarss ce .041 10.63 .0728 120.80 .040 11.65 .068 121.51 
SOWUN ae cae teadoee anisms cenreencezicse -.053 13.75 —.047 '~3.50 —.087 6.21 —.047 '~3.60 
WEI eres hae recone teeters -102 16.82 “SY 18.87 .097 leas 119 '7.92 
MAIN GG scccnscaccatencccrisasnsccasrs cd -.003 —.26 .013 99 -060 14.14 .093 16.91 
White yteoativepauiaviedstobentaredeh ces .046 22.49 .032 31.82 -106 1S.53 22 16.54 
ONT sector ueOorececen cease oceansateess .230 42.22 143 '7.50 235 115.97 A137 18.54 
FOXUIG atc sdcsosceceseresseves steer .066 2153) .067 '4.41 .013 48 .062 4.41 
Major industry: 
NAW DNG ler serscercececsturcarcesaceazccess 231 14.16 114 22.12 .347 42.14 210 17.91 
Manufacturing ........::::c 242 18.26 Al 13.92 230 ‘8.58 149 16.28 
Transportation ..........-seeeseen .266 '5.43 143 ‘3.10 242 ‘6.95 128 4.06 
Communication digthacsipevssasees 243 '4.35 154 131.4 289 5.45 210 14.60 
MINS OG egetas ctvirescsnsssstaesceerae 233 '2.83 198 12.99 321 '7.59 274 16.98 
Wholesale Masia fascvcteveressrver tee .002 .07 -.133 ‘4.86 .059 24.99 —.060 22.44 
Finance base iytasinesaaauaieysieeo 133 13.87 .046 1.61 .052 .99 .071 22.14 
Hospital Bye aeeipncsteastasheacevar vax 291 '9.64 .094 13.13 .060 1.26 —.048 -1 ‘01 
Medical Sreteuindesettvassvetvausttiez 124 '3.93 .022 74 -.015 -.23 —.052 ~94 
Educational RL ee .037 .98 -.095 '-3.16 .016 34 -.126 13.55 
SOMA seu iavexanessceranecssaxersecake —.157 '-3.31 -.161 '~3.97 —.062 —.64 -.150 24 7 
Professional -ccscscssesssseee 115 29.44 042 1.12 217 13.43 099 2.83 
Ce nae 044 18 -.373 4.94 -314 -1.54 254 1.40 
Public administration ........... 198 15.33 .076 22.29 257 16.96 131 14.15 
Occupation: 3 
Managerial tccs.< sence cosaassectaer 118 59 214 1.25 345 ‘5. : 
Techieall coeshisssiiensasitsance ‘085 42 105 60 293 ae es 7 . 
SHE Tc Gemceenciacis -.150 e768 079 46 067 91 300 13.82 
Administrative .....c.nesensn ~.069 ~.35 —.036 -21 134 21.98 176 20.93 
SOIVICG vas eeestripetecsaelcmrvenines —.264 -1.32 —.180 -1.05 189 12.96 471 72.25 
ODGIAION scrraseceneetti arenas —.230 -1.14 -.170 -.98 148 22.25 059 76 
MOVGISehevies cetnteeee ince be —.093 -—.43 -.004 -.02 103 1.54 126 1.60 
HAAG sssccsnoctaraeeda tus ~.232 “1.14 =18t | i.e) 021 32 og: | ee 
ObSenvatlons anc. sree | 2,324 3,800 3,061 ‘a 4.558 
Adjusted R? ...cccccccsccssssseveen 40 40 "35 "37 


‘Significant at 0.01 level. 
’Significant at 0.05 level. 
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“Significant at 0.10 level (two-tailed tests). 


i eee 


a number of these cases. None of the reasons exhibit a signifi- 
cantly negative coefficient, suggesting that no reason is val- 
ued strongly enough by workers to more than offset any posi- 
tive productivity effect. 

Table 4 reports regressions for 1997, incorporating interac- 
tive variables between flextime and major industry (wage equa- 
tion (3)) and between flextime and major occupation (wage 
equation (4)). In equation (3), for women, two interactive terms 
(automotive and repair, and hospital) are significant at the 
0.05 level, while two more (communication and professional) 
are significant at the 0.10 level in a two-tailed test. These find- 
ings are consistent with several possible interpretations, 
which the analysis presented here cannot distinguish. First, 
flextime may be associated with an exceptionally large im- 


| Table 3... Parameter estimates, wage equation (2), 1989 


Women Men 
Variable 
Coefficient | t-statistic | Coefficient | t-statistic 
INLSrCODU ha ssecesecocceoeee se 1.14 15.48 0.87 10.54 
Experience ................. .01 ‘5.50 02 9.24 
Experience squared ... —0.0 13.94 —.00 '-7.08 
EGUcationtacseec-c-neee. .04 10.61 .04 igo? 
SOUtMpeereoes-cssaceet teens —.05 '-3.74 -.09 '-6.26 
MOU O eccicrencevecascnveeness 10 16.88 10 16.66 
Marned ie. -c-votennecr- —.00 —.26 .06 14.12 
Wit osesc-pae-<-secsessssss .05 22.49 alt! 15:59 
MIO rreeze-ceos.cancasssasxs 23 PIE 24 116.02 
Reason for desiring 
flextime: 
Family or child 
CAR Gia. seccostcosstnessoes .07 1.18 .01 08 
Transportation .......... A5 TS PAIZ/ .04 28 
Build up leave .......... -.31 —1.00 -.02 —.05 
Personal reasons ..... WZ 1.21 OF WATE 
Enjoy flextime .......... .05 84 .06 97 
Nature of the job ...... .04 1.05 —.03 -.79 
Major industry: 
Mining Gietezeneracceesseens 22 13.96 35 Ui AYE 
Manufacturing .......... 24 18.08 23 18.72 
Transportation .......... .26 15.38 20 Uelal 
Communication ........ 24 14.32 .29 ‘5.54 
tilts steccerccnceeseseeess 23 12.79 .33 17.69 
Wholesale ............... .00 .01 .06 “PAT 
Finance mete os 13 13.83 .06 edit 
FIOSPitalien cee teeenccers .29 19.63 .06 1.25 
Medical @ ees sl 13.88 -.01 —17 
Ediicationaliees..:....- .04 96 .02 45 
SOC al ecneescvostscvccesesens -.16 13.31 -.05 ~.48 
Professional ............. 12 22.46 22 '3.46 
OLCSUVfesescescrccpateen ns .06 20 —.33 —1.59 
Public administration .20 15.32 26 17.10 
Major occupation: 
Managerial ..............- ei 56 34 15.02 
MOCHNICAl = 2.2. -r..-2--55 .08 Al 29 14.03 
SalOStercsccesstrer cesta n -.15 —.76 07 91 
Administrative .......... -.07 -.36 13 1.94 
SGIVICO 3.5.02. feccssavres —.27 -1.34 19 12.95 
©] oe Tee) hepeeneeren peer tore -.23 -1.15 15 22.20 
MOVES Sisedsesccreccscee -.10 ~—.45 10 1.51 
Handlers ........2:-----.--. —.23 -1.15 .02 31 
wee J 
Adjusted R ? ............- Al 36 


‘Significant at 0.01 level. 
Significant at 0.05 level. 


3Significant at 0.10 level (two-tailed tests). 


provement in productivity among women in the four indus- 
tries mentioned. Second, employers in those industries may 
selectively grant requests for flextime (or perhaps even im- 
pose flextime) on their more productive female employees. 
Third, the association between productivity and flextime— 
whatever the causality—may be positive across all indus- 
tries, but women who choose to work in manufacturing may 
not value flexible work schedules to the same extent as women 
who work in other industries. 

In equation (4), for women, two interactive variables are 
highly significant and positive: flextime x sales, with t= 4.17, 
and flextime X administrative, with t = 3.51. Each of these is 
significant at the 0.01 level. The positive sign of both coeffi- 
cients suggests either a stronger positive productivity effect 
of flextime in those occupations (again, whichever way the 
causality runs) or a systematically weaker personal prefer- 
ence for flextime in those occupations, combined with a posi- 
tive productivity effect. 

For the sample of men, equation (3) exhibits significantly 
positive coefficients for four major industries. As with women, 
flextime X automotive and repair and flextime X professional 
exhibit positive coefficients, with t = 4.31 and 1.67, respec- 
tively. In contrast to the sample of women, however, 
flextime < manufacturing and flextime X medical are signifi- 
cant, with t = 1.84 and 2.30, respectively. These coefficients 
are consistent with a stronger association between flextime 
and productivity or with weaker preferences for flextime in 
those four industries. For men, equation (4) exhibits positive 
coefficients that are significant for all major occupations ex- 
cept operators. 

From equations (3) and (4), the emergence of distinct gender- 
based marginal wage effects of flextime across some industries 
and occupations raises questions that could usefully be ad- 
dressed in future studies. Are the differences due primarily to 
differences in productivity or in hedonic preferences? Can such 
findings identify those industries or occupations which could 
benefit more than others from a more widespread adoption of 
flextime? Do the differences reflect systematic discrimination by 
gender, or do they instead point to additional factors that must 
be controlled for in studies aimed at measuring wage discrimina- 
tion? To what extent do any positive productivity effects that 
are observed result from flextime itself, as opposed to reflecting 
an employer’s selective offering of flextime to a more productive 
subset of workers? 


FLEXTIME IS AN EMERGING TREND IN THE MODERN WORKPLACE, 
with potential benefits for employers as well as employees. 
Theoretically, the net impact of flextime on wages depends on 
the relative strengths of two opposing effects and therefore 
raises the important empirical question of which effect is stron- 
ger either.in general or in a given case. The CPS supplements 
from 1989 and 1997 offer a rich data set that may be used to 
answer that question. 
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Wages and Flextime 


Table 4. “; Parameter estimates for interactive flextime terms, 1997 


This article has found evidence of a positive wage differ- 
ential associated with flextime for a sample of 2,324 women in 
1989 and 3,800 in 1997, presumably reflecting a positive pro- 
ductivity effect that more than offsets any compensating 
wage differential reflecting hedonic preferences for flextime. 
No significant wage differential accompanied the adoption 
of flextime for the 1989 sample of more than 3,000 men, a 
finding that is consistent with the hypothesis that any pro- 
ductivity effects are approximately offset by hedonic effects 
within that sample. These results are all generally consistent 
with earlier findings obtained by Johnson and Provan for a 
much smaller and more locally limited sample, with the excep- 
tion of their results for nonprofessional women.'*® However, 
the 1997 sample of more than 4,500 men exhibited a signifi- 
cantly positive wage differential associated with flextime, 
consistent with the findings from the sample of women. 

Decomposing the 1989 observations by stated reason for 
adopting flextime, the analysis presented finds that only a single 
reason was associated with measurable wage effects for each 
gender: transportation for women on flextime and personal rea- 
sons for men on flextime. Both of those reasons exhibited posi- 
tive wage differentials, suggesting productivity benefits of 
flextime in those cases. This issue has apparently not been pre- 
viously studied, and the omission of reasons for flextime from 
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Women Men 
Variable . ae Number of 
Coefficient statistic one eerL: | Coefficient | tstatistic | Gpservations! 
Equation (3) 
Flextime x industry: 
Bornes abnG' pu subangenceh gdaedexs eee502 0.0843 0.74 15 0.0456 1.05 103 
Flextime x manufacturing .............++ .0204 46 97 .0545 41.84 252 
Flextime x transportation .............:+ .0857 93 23 .0671 1.26 va 
Flextime x communication ..............- .1798 41.84 21 .1304 1.42 26 
Flextime x wholesale ...........:cceeee .0348 1.00 165 .0191 .63 247 
Flextime x finance ..........seeeeeeeeeeeee .1558 23.65 108 .0668 1.21 81 
Flextime x automotive and repair .... .1410 32.18 45 .2070 *4.31 108 
Flextime & SEIVICES .........:ccceeeeeeeeeeee .0385 40 20 .0168 14 16 
Flextime x entertainment ................. -.1055 -.89 16 -.0310 —.28 18 
Flextime x hospital ............:eeseseeees 1051 HASTA 63 1272 1.26 20 
Flextime x Medical ........-...2:eeeseeeeeee .0278 52 63 .2505 32.30 20 
Flextime x educational ...............0 —.000278 -.00 46 -.0187 —.27 43 
Flextime x professional ................-+. 0777 TES 104 .0866 *1-6F 101 
Flextime x public administration ...... .0412 STE 74 .0377 13 86 
Equation (4) 
Flextime x occupation: 

Flextime x managerial .............::200 .0284 1.24 415 .0576 22.55 547 
Flextime x teChnical .........:.sescesseees —.0608 —.84 36 .1542 22.38 61 
FIOXtIME: SCSAIGS soe casecscerecciereseceeners- 1773 24.17 116 .0843 S22 182 
Flextime x administrative ................- -1050 3151 203 .0900 44.62 66 
Flextime X SCMVICE .........-.eccceseceneresee .0637 1.37 81 -0657 $2.25 223 
Flextime x OperatOrs ........:eeee eee .0368 42 20 —.0057 —.15 130 
‘The number of observations is the number of flexing employees in each 3Significant at 0.05 level. 

industry or profession. 4Significant at 0.10 level (two-tailed tests). 

Significant at 0.01 level. 


the 1997 survey prevented its further exploration. 

Decomposing the observations by industry and by occu- 
pation for 1997 reveals positive wage differentials for women 
in communication, finance, automotive and repair, hospitals, 
and professional services and for men in manufacturing, au- 
tomotive and repair, medical services, and professional serv- 
ices. Positive wage differentials were associated with women 
on flextime in sales and administrative occupations and with 
men on flextime in managerial, technical, and service occupa- 
tions. Again, these decompositions appear never to have 
been addressed in the literature. The differences found across 
industries and occupations by gender may warrant further 
research to determine whether they are specific to the samples 
used or more systematic. 

Further research on the incidence and causes of a positive 
flextime wage differential appears warranted. Some may find 
the efficiency wage hypothesis an unconvincing explana- 
tion in this context, despite more direct evidence that flextime 
may enhance productivity.'? As discussed earlier, one vari- 
ant of this idea is that some employers may allow only their 
most productive and reliable employees the option of flextime, 
using it as a nonpecuniary form of compensation that comple- 
ments pecuniary compensation, or possibly relying on the 
personal integrity of their best workers to mitigate a greater 


difficulty involved in monitoring the effort contributed by 
employees on flextime. An alternative, more cynical, explana- 
tion is that employers who offer flextime are, on average, sim- 
ply less serious about maximizing profits and may also pay 
above-market wages as another dimension of corporate inef- 
ficiency. If data on employers as well as employees were avail- 
able, this hypothesis could be tested by comparing the over- 
all cost efficiency, profit efficiency, or other kind of efficiency 
of employers who allow their employees to use flextime, as 
opposed to those who do not. 

Another question revolves around the stated reasons for 


Notes 


adopting flextime: might these reasons mask a pattern of strate- 
gic misreporting as workers seek to conform to entrenched or- 
ganizational and cultural norms or to avoid signaling that they 
place a large hedonic value on flextime? For instance, other 
things being equal, are women on flextime paid more if their 
stated motivation is transportation rather than family and child 
responsibilities? Are fathers on flextime paid more if their stated 
motivation is unspecified personal reasons rather than family 
and child responsibilities? The empirical results reported in this 
article are consistent with these hypotheses and others, but are 
merely suggestive, given the data currently available. LJ 
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New economy and 
productivity 


The “new economy” has become a 
popular topic of discussion, in the 
Review and elsewhere. In “Produc- 
tivity Growth and the New 
Economy” (NBER Working Paper 
8096), William D. Nordhaus of Yale 
University adds to the discussion 
by estimating the effect of the new 
economy on labor productivity 
growth. This study is the third of a 
series of three recent papers by 
Nordhaus on productivity measure- 
ment. 

In this latest paper, Nordhaus 
presents alternative productivity 
measures using concepts and data 
that he describes in the second pa- 
per of the series. He uses “income- 
side” output measures in his pro- 
ductivity calculations, in contrast 
to standard productivity statistics 
such as those published by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, which uses 
“product-side” output measures. 
(The “sides” refer to which part of 
the national accounts serve as the 
data source.) 

The productivity series that 
Nordhaus constructed for the busi- 
ness sector increased at a slower 
rate than the corresponding BLS se- 
ries in 1977-95. However, in 1996- 
98, his series grew more rapidly than 
the BLS series. 

Nordhaus examines the contribu- 
tion of the new economy to busi- 
ness-sector productivity growth. 
For measurement purposes, he de- 
fines the new economy as machin- 
ery, electric equipment, telephone 
and telegraph, and software. He 
finds that one-third of the accelera- 
tion in business-sector labor pro- 
ductivity in 1996-98 is due to the 
acceleration in the new economy’s 


contribution to productivity growth. 
He does caution that his results are 
likely to underestimate the effect of the 
new economy because they only in- 


The ‘Net and the labor 
market 


In addition to their impacts on capi- 
tal stocks and industry production, 
the Internet and the new economy 
are having effects on the institu- 
tions and functioning of the labor 
markets. David A. Autor’s article, 
“Wiring the Labor Market,” in the 
Journal of Economic Perspectives 
analyzes three aspects of the labor 
market in which the forces of the 
new economy are likely to have sig- 
nificant consequences. 

Job search is likely to become 
more efficient. There may already be 
some evidence of this. The index of 
help-wanted advertising, which 
usually rises as unemployment 
falls, has been relatively flat even 
as the unemployment rate fell to 30- 
year lows in the late-1990s. This is 
consistent with a shift of the 
Beveridge curve—a negative rela- 
tionship between vacancies and 
joblessness—toward its origin. If 
job search is indeed becoming more 
efficient, Autor points out that la- 
bor market theory predicts an im- 
provement in productivity. As the 
number of potential matches em- 
ployers and workers can consider 
goes up, the “reservation match 
quality” rises on both sides of the 
table. 

There may also be changes in the 
way labor services are delivered, ac- 
cording to Autor. “Remote access to 
e-mail and company documents will 
enable many workers to perform 
some or all of their work from home 
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or elsewhere.” One efficiency gain 
from such remote locations is that 
unproductive commute times may 
be reduced and there is also some 
evidence that employees who use 
Internet access at home actually 
spend more hours working at home 
without spending less lime working 
in the office. Autor attributes this 
to the possibility that “by increas- 
ing the productivity of working at 
home, telecommuting may induce 
substitution from leisure to produc- 
tion.” 

Finally, the demand for labor may 
depend less on local labor supplies. 
Says Autor, “...businesses are likely 
to subdivide work into component 
parts, ship subtasks electronically 
to sources of labor supply, and use 
information technology to coordi- 
nate the geographically dispersed 
production process.” This might 
lead to the reallocation of work to 
regions where labor is least costly 
and will allow producers to find 
economies of scale that smaller, 
more localized markets for their 
products would not support. As 
producers thus arbitrage regional 
wage differentials, Autor points out 
that there is the theoretical possi- 
bility that wages would become 
more equal and some high local 
rates of unemployment could be re- 
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Canada’s “pit” boys 


Boys in the Pits: Child Labour in Coal 
Mines. By Robert McIntosh. 
Montreal, Quebec, McGill-Queen’s 
University Press, 2000, 305 pp. bibli- 
ography. $34.95. 


Robert McIntosh, an employee at the 
National Archives of Canada, has writ- 
ten an interesting book on child labor in 
Canada in the 19th-and early 20th  cen- 
turies. Boys in the Pits explores the his- 
tory of boys, aged 8 to 15, who worked 
in the coal mines in Canada. They la- 
bored underground, leading horses 
along lengthy and treacherous subter- 
ranean roads, manipulating ventilation 
doors, helping miners cut and lift tons 
of coal, and filling wagon after wagon 
with freshly-mined coal, as the first step 
in its removal from the mines. For young 
boys, the work was very hard, as justi- 
fied by their role in producing the en- 
ergy that fueled Canada’s Industrial 
Revolution. 

The author examines how the vari- 
ous roles of changing technology, alter- 
native sources of unskilled labor, and leg- 
islation concerning the children from 
1820 to 1940—which eventually banned 
children in the mine and required com- 
pulsory education—affected Canadian 
society, as it moved from the Industrial 
Age into the modern era. 

One British author of a child labor 
book argues that, “the exploitation of 
little children, on this scale and with this 
intensity, was one of the most shameful 
events in our history.” The history of 
child labor is, thus, reduced to a 
chronicle of blighted childhood. McIn- 
tosh, in Boys in the Pits, reassesses this 
orthodoxy. In the first part, he examines 
“how changing attitudes and practices 
regarding childhood, class relations at 
the colliery, mining technology, the 
state, the working-class family, and the 
mining community shaped the world pit 
boys encountered. These circumstances 
drew boys into the mine, defined their 
place there, and eventually expelled 


them from the colliery.” 

The author writes: “The history of 
children is a history of their labor.” Until 
the 19th century, the majority of young 
people worked in a household setting. 
In the growing cities, they worked shin- 
ing shoes, selling newspapers, and do- 
ing odd jobs. 

Large new mills, factories, and mines 
were more characteristic of the emerg- 
ing Industrial Age. By the last decades 
of the 19th century, the reorganization 
or mechanization of traditional crafts 
such as cigarmaking, printing, and boot, 
shoe, and clothing manufacturing pro- 
duced a brisk demand for child labor in 
urban areas of Canada. Textile mills were 
known for hiring girls and boys. Chil- 
dren also labored in sawmills, match fac- 
tories, ropemaking, and bakeries across 
the country. Wherever new divisions of 
labor and machinery produced jobs that 
required little skill or strength, children 
were found employed. 

Coal was the basic fuel of the Indus- 
trial Age from the 1850s on into the 
1900s. It was used increasingly in rail- 
way and steam engines, to propel ocean 
shipping, and to heat homes and other 
buildings. Coal was the main source of 
fuel during that era, occupying the niche 
that petroleum does today. 

The majority of the boys were taken 
into the mines by their fathers, brothers, 
or other relatives. The family claimed 
they were putting their sons into an ap- 
prenticeship. However, there were times 
when the adults were jealous of the boys 
because two boys were hired for each 
man. The men were also resentful of the 
boys, at times, because the boys were 
unionized and went on strike often, for 
example, when a coworker was fired, for 
better pay, when mine foremen whipped 
the boys, or when a boy’s horse died, 
and the company demanded that he pay 
$150 for it. (Although one boy admitted 
later that he hit one horse in the head 
and killed him because the horse was 
reckless and kicked him in the head.) The 
work day was long, and the boys labored 
in the mines for 10 to 12 hours at 32 cents 
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to $1 per day as trappers (opening and 
closing the ventilation doors); drivers 
of horses got from 60 cents to $1 per 
day; boys, on balances, got from 80 cents 
to $1; loaders earned $1.20 to $1.30; la- 
borers were paid from 85 cents to $1. 

One miner commented in 1891: 
“There are no children working in the 
mine. They may be children when they 
go in at 10 or 12 years of age, but a fort- 
night or so thoroughly works that out of 
them. They then become old fashioned 
boys. They get inured to all sorts of dan- 
ger and hardship.” 

After World War I, the age for start- 
ing in the mines was raised a bit, from 
approximately 10-12 years to 14 or 15 
years. Miners were recruited from En- 
gland and Wales to Canada. They also 
bought their children, but they encoun- 
tered some resistance when they tried 
to bring their sons into the mines. On 
the Pacific coast, which had a ready sup- 
ply of Asian laborers, child labor in the 
mines was restricted by legislation in 
1877. By the late 1880s, with the mecha- 
nization of underground hauling, rail- 
road tracks were installed and box cars 
were used, as well as other technology; 
therefore, the demand was reversed. 
Other innovations discouraged the em- 
ployment of boys insome mines. At the 
same time, older miners began steering 
their sons away from what they viewed 
as a declining craft, the craft of collier. 

In some areas of Canada, young-boy 
labor accounted for 15 to 20 percent of 
the coal-mining labor force in the early 
1900s. Working as general laborers, some 
boys distributed miners’ hand picks or 
they greased coal tubs, changed batter- 
ies, serviced lamps, filled powder cans, 
loaded timbers and cordwood onto flat- 
cars, or pushed and assembled empty 
tubs for return trips into the mine. The 
“tally” boy kept track of the amount of 
coal each miner sent to the surface. Some 
worked as helpers to the tradesmen, in- 
cluding blacksmiths, boilermakers, and 
foundry men. Other boys operated 
pumps, or worked as wharf hands help- 
ing to dump coal cars. Rarely did they 
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work in the mine office. Many also 
worked on the mine surface cleaning 
coal, which consisted of removing im- 
purities of dirt, slate, and rocks. One 13 
year old recalled, “it was the most mind- 
stifling occupation that can be imagined. 
Our job was to pick out the pieces of 
shale from the coal as it passed on a 
conveyer. Watching a slow-moving 
conveyer passing one’s eye was enough 
to drive one crazy.” Most boys preferred 
to work underground. 

The work enviroment was harsh and 
frightening. There were rough footing, 
steep grades, low roofs, dripping water, 
narrow passageways, pools of stagnant 
water and mud, cold, rushing-air cur- 
rents, clouds of bitter smoke and chok- 
ing coal dust, falling stones and coal 
from overhead, fatal pockets of meth- 
ane gas embedded in the seams, and al- 
most universal darkness. The absence 
of light accentuated sounds under- 
ground: the clatter of coal tubs against 
underground rail lines, the scurrying of 
rats, the dull sound of distant explo- 
sions. One pit boy who started in the 
mines at age 11, in 1912, recalled that 
“most of the miners had to walk to their 


place of work. The first day I worked I 
had to walk 3 miles underground before 
I got to work, then do my 12 hours and 
walk back 3 miles.” Some boys refused 
to return after the first day. 

On February 21, 1891, at a mine in 
Nova Scotia, a charge of gunpowder was 
lit 1,900 feet underground to dislodge a 
small quantity of coal. The explosion 
backfired, igniting airborne coal dust. 
Wind and flame followed by balls of fire 
stormed through the mine, where 125 
workers died that day; 21 of the victims 
were under 18 years of age, the young- 
est being 12 years old. Many of the pit 
boys experienced accidents in the mine, 
including broken bones, and even death 
as aresult of rock and coal falls, being 
crushed, working around underground 
transportation on mine slopes and trav- 
eling roads. Management frequently 
tried to shift the blame to the pit boys, 
citing their irresponsibility. Trapper 
boys were often killed or injured. But 
inspectors recognized that it was not the 
youthfulness of the boys that caused 
accidents; instead, as the author notes, 
the root of the problem lay with careless 
individuals who made bad decisions. 
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The Provincial Workman’s Associa- 
tion (PWA) established a boys’ lodge in 
1883 as aunion among the pit boys, who 
were able to use the union as a bargain- 
ing tool. The pit boys did lead strikes, 
shutting down the mines. The young 
haulers were particularly strike-prone. 
They only needed a five-minute strike 
to bring the whole pit to a standstill, as 
tubs clogged up waiting to be removed. 
By the 1900s, wage structures were for- 
malized through collective bargaining. 
Boys up to 17 were paid a certain rate 
and from ages 17 to 18, an augmented 
boys’ rate. After that, a boy would have 
to quit the job or go to a job that called 
for aman’s rate. 

Boys in the Pits is well documented, 
with detailed footnotes and an exten- 
sive 37-page bibliography. It will be use- 
ful to labor historians interested in 
Canada, child labor, and the history of 
mining. 


—Enrnestine Patterson Leary 


Office of Publications and 
Special Studies 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 39, and 43. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 were re- 
vised in the February 2001 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16— 
17 were revised in the July 2000 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 2000. 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in “Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
45 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 


index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ceshome.htm 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975-95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cp! Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/iprhome.htm 

For additional information on interna- 
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tional comparisons data, see /nternational 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices, 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECI) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
it is not affected by employment shifts among 
occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 


Measures of rates of change of compensa- 
tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; 
overall prices by stage of processing; and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output per 
hour of all persons) are provided for major 
sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regu- 
lar jobs because of illness, vacation, indus- 
tria] dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 


ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look 
for work because they were on layoff are 
also counted among the unemployed. The 
unemployment rate represents the num- 
ber unemployed as a percent of the civilian 
labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the past 12 months (or since the end of their 
last job if they held one within the past 12 
months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
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revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 300,000 
establishments representing all industries 
except agriculture. Industries are classified 
in accordance with the 1987 Standard In- 
dustrial Classification (SIC) Manual. In most 
industries, the sampling probabilities are 
based on the size of the establishment; most 
large establishments are therefore in the 
sample. (An establishment is not necessar- 
ily a firm; it may be a branch plant, for ex- 
ample, or warehouse.) Self-employed per- 
sons and others not on a regular civilian 
payroll are outside the scope of the sur- 
vey because they are excluded from estab- 
lishment records. This largely accounts for 
the difference in employment figures be- 
tween the household and establishment 
surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Per- 
sons holding more than one job (about 5 
percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing 
include working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers men- 
tioned in tables 11-16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; con- 
struction workers in construction; and 
nonsupervisory workers in the following in- 
dustries: transportation and public utilities; 
wholesale and retail trade; finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate; and services. These 
groups account for about four-fifths of the 
total employment on private nonagricul- 
tural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
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for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of av- 
erage weekly hours which was in excess of 
regular hours and for which overtime premi- 
ums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the 
percent of industries in which employment 
was rising over the indicated period, plus 
one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment; 50 percent indicates an equal 
balance between industries with increasing 
and decreasing employment. In line with Bu- 
reau practice, data for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month 
spans are seasonally adjusted, while those 
for the 12-month span are unadjusted. Data 
are centered within the span. Table 17 pro- 
vides an index on private nonfarm employ- 
ment based on 356 industries, and a manu- 
facturing index based on 139 industries. 
These indexes are useful for measuring the 
dispersion of economic gains or losses and 
are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks’’). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1999 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 2000 data, published in the July 2000 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, historical seasonally 
adjusted data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors. Unadjusted data from April 
1999 forward and seasonally adjusted data 
from January 1996 forward are subject to 
revision in future benchmarks. 

In addition to the routine benchmark revi- 
sions and updated seasonal factors introduced 
with the release of the May 2000 data, all esti- 
mates for the wholesale trade division from 
April 1998 forward were revised to incorpo- 
rate anew sample design. This represented the 
first major industry division to convert to a 
probability-based sample under a 4-year 
phase-in plan for the establishment survey 
sample redesign project. For additional infor- 
mation, see the the June 2000 issue of Employ- 
ment and Earnings. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) oc- 
curred with the publication of January 2000 
data. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 


just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying sur- 
vey intervals (also known as the 4- versus 
5-week effect), thereby providing improved 
measurement of over-the-month changes and 
underlying economic trends. Revisions of 
data, usually for the most recent 5-year pe- 
riod, are made once a year coincident with 
the benchmark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates 
for the most recent 2 months are based on 
incomplete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12—17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and 
February and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Monthly Industry Employment Statis- 
tics: (202) 691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment secu- 
rity agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the cps. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPS levels. 
FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) or 
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(202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21-27) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECD) is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sector. 
On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 


wages and compensation. For the bargaining 
status, region, and metropolitan/non-metro- 
politan area series, however, employment 
data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1980 
employment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
_ Strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
_ gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 198 1=100) are available on 
the Internet: 
http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, or 


as an average benefit provision (for example, 
the average number of paid holidays provided 
to employees per year). Selected data from the 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 
employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of 
a plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use prede- 
termined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 
provide those benefits. Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
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to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, and 
among several levels of coverage within a given 
benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that 
employed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry (most service 
industries were excluded). The survey 
conducted in 1987 covered only State and 
local governments with 50 or more 
employees. The surveys conducted in 1988 
and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 workers, 
while the State and local government survey 
includes all governments, regardless of the 
number of workers. All three surveys include 
full- and part-time workers, and workers in all 
50 States and the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of work 
time lost because of stoppage. These data are 
presented in table 27. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establish- 
ments directly involved in a stoppage. They 
do not measure the indirect or secondary 
effect of stoppages on other establishments 
whose employees are idle owing to material 
shortages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
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workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers in- 
volved in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as a 
percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cbahome.htm 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 28-38) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from the 
employment of wage earners and clerical 
workers, and the other consisting of all ur- 
ban households. The wage earner index (CPI- 
W) is a continuation of the historic index that 
was introduced well over a half-century ago 
for use in wage negotiations. As new uses 
were developed for the CPI in recent years, 
the need for a broader and more representa- 
tive index became apparent. The all-urban 
consumer index (CPI-U), introduced in 1978, 
is representative of the 1993-95 buying hab- 
its of about 87 percent of the noninstitutional 
population of the United States at that time, 
compared with 32 percent represented in the 
cPI-W. In addition to wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, the CPI-U covers professional, 
managerial, and technical workers, the self- 
employed, short-term workers, the unem- 
ployed, retirees, and others not in the labor 
force. 


The cpl is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged between 
major revisions so that only price changes 
will be measured. All’taxes directly associ- 
ated with the purchase and use of items are 
included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 29. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote 1 to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the cpl-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure ay- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 
3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, for- 
estry, and fishing; mining; and gas and elec- 
tricity and public utilities sectors. The stage- 
of-processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of 
fabrication (that is, finished goods, interme- 
diate goods, and crude materials). The tradi- 
tional commodity structure of PPI organizes 
products by similarity of end use or mate- 
rial composition. The industry and product 
structure of PPI organizes data in 
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accordance with the Standard Industrial Clas- 
sification (SIC) and the product code exten- 
sion of the sic developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial transac- 
tion in the United States from the produc- 
tion or central marketing point. Price data 
are generally collected monthly, primarily 
by mail questionnaire. Most prices are 
obtained directly from producing companies 
on a voluntary and confidential basis. Prices 
generally are reported for the Tuesday of 
the week containing the 13th day of the 
month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, 


the prices refer to transactions completed dur- 
ing the first week of the month. Survey re- 
spondents are asked to indicate all discounts, 
allowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the 
calculation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
’ published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. Price 
relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1995. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s speci- 
fications or terms of transaction have been 
modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s ques- 
tionnaire requests detailed descriptions of the 
physical and functional characteristics of the 
products being priced, as well as information 
on the number of units bought or sold, dis- 
counts, credit terms, packaging, class of buyer 
or seller, and so forth. When there are changes 
in either the specifications or terms of trans- 
action of a product, the dollar value of each 
change is deleted from the total price change 
to obtain the “pure” change. Once this value 
is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.o.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port 
of exportation. An attempt is made to collect 
two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, 
which is consistent with the basis for valua- 
tion of imports in the national accounts. The 
second is the import price c.i.f.(costs, insur- 
ance, and freight) at the U.S. port of importa- 
tion, which also includes the other costs as- 


sociated with bringing the product to the U.S. 
border. It does not, however, include duty 
charges. For a given product, only one price 
basis series is used in the construction of an 
index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of Inter- 
national Prices: (202) 691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 39-42) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per unit 
of capital input, as well as measures of mul- 
tifactor productivity (output per unit of com- 
bined labor and capital inputs). The Bureau 
indexes show the change in output relative 
to changes in the various inputs. The mea- 
sures cover the business, nonfarm business, 
manufacturing, and nonfinancial corporate 
sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of capital services 
input. Multifactor productivity is the quan- 
tity of goods and services produced per com- 
bined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, in- 
puts include labor, capital, energy, non-en- 
ergy materials, and purchased business ser- 
vices. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of a 
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unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting 
compensation of all persons from current- 
dollar value of output and dividing by out- 
put. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
cost. Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business services are 
similarly derived by combining changes in 
each input with weights that represent each 
input’s share of total costs. The indexes for 
each input and for combined units are based 
on changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year (the 
Tornquist index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing sectoral 
output are produced by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing output in- 
dexes from the Federal Reserve Board are ad- 
justed to these annual output measures by the 
BLS. Compensation data are developed from 
data of the Bureau of Economic Analysis and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data are 
developed from data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost mea- 
sures in tables 39—42 describe the relation- 
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ship between output in real terms and the 
labor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 691-5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels 
of the Standard Industrial Classification 
system. In addition to labor productivity, 
the industry data also include annual 
measures of compensation and unit labor 
costs for three-digit industries and measures 
of multifactor productivity for three-digit 
manufacturing industries and railroad 
transportation. The industry measures differ 
in methodology and data sources from the 
productivity measures for the major sectors 
because the industry measures are 
developed independently of the National 
Income and Product Accounts framework 
used for the major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an index 
of industry output by an index of labor input. 
For most industries, output indexes are de- 
rived from data on the value of industry out- 
put adjusted for price change. For the remain- 
ing industries, output indexes are derived from 
data on the physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production workers and non- 
production workers), the hours of all persons 
(paid employees, partners, proprietors, and 
unpaid family workers), or the number of em- 
ployees, depending upon the industry. 

Unit labor costs represent the labor 
compensation costs-per unit of output pro- 
duced, and are derived by dividing an index 
of labor compensation by an index of out- 


put. Labor compensation includes pay- 
roll as well as supplemental payments, in- 
cluding both legally required expenditures 
and payments for voluntary programs. 

Multifactor productivity is derived by 
dividing an index of industry output by an 
index of the combined inputs consumed in 
producing that output: Combined inputs 
include capital, labor, and intermediate pur- 
chases. The measure of capital input used 
represents the flow of services from the 
capital stock used in production. It is devel- 
oped from measures of the net stock of 
physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories. The measure of in- 
termediate purchases is a combination of 
purchased materials, services, fuels, and 
electricity. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics and the Bureau of the Census, with addi- 
tional data supplied by other government 
agencies, trade associations, and other 
sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some trade and services in- 
dustries, indexes of output per hour of all 
persons (including self-employed) are con- 
structed. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 43-45) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 43 and 44 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
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sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. For further information on ad- 
justments and comparability issues, see 
Constance Sorrentino, “International unem- 
ployment rates: how comparable are they?” 
Monthly Labor Review, June 2000, pp. 3-20. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the labor 
force, employment, and unemployment, see 
the Notes section on Employment and Unem- 
ployment Data: Household survey data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy from 1993 
onward, and the Netherlands; and 14 and older 
in Italy prior to 1993. An exception to this 
tule is that the Canadian statistics for 1976 
onward are adjusted to cover ages 16 and 
older, whereas the age at which compulsory 
schooling ends remains at 15. The institu- 
tional population is included in the denomi- 
nator of the labor force participation rates 
and employment-population ratios for Japan 
and Germany; it is excluded for the United 
States and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are Classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated using 
adjustment factors based on labor force sur- 
veys for earlier years and are considered pre- 
liminary. The recent-year measures for these 
countries, therefore, are subject to revision 
whenever data from more current labor force 
surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998, 1999, 
2000), Canada (1976) France (1992), Ger- 
many (1991), Italy (1991, 1993), the Neth- 
erlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series . 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 


published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. In 1997, revised population con- 
trols were introduced into the household sur- 
vey. Therefore, the data are not strictly 
conparable with prior years. In 1998, new 
composite estimation procedures and minor 
revisions in population controls were intro- 
duced into the household survey. Therefore, 
the data are not strictly comparable with data 
for 1997 and earlier years. See the Notes sec- 
tion on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

BLS recently introduced a new adjusted 
series for Canada. Beginning with the data 
for 1976, Canadian data are adjusted to more 
closely approximate U.S. concepts. Adjust- 
ments are made to the unemployed and labor 
force to exclude: (1) 15-year-olds; (2) pas- 
sive jobseekers (persons only reading news- 
paper ads as their method of job search); (3) 
persons waiting to start a new job who did 
not seek work in the past 4 weeks; and (4) 
persons unavailable for work due to personal 
or family responsibilities. An adjustment is 
made to include full-tine students looking for 
full-time work. The impact of the adjust- 
ments was to lower the annual average unem- 
ployment rate by 0.1—0.4 percentage point 
in the 1980s and 0.4-1.0 percentage point in 
the 1990s. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 1995. 

For Germany, the data for 1991 onward 
refer to unified Germany. Data prior to 1991 
relate to the former West Germany. The im- 
pact of including the former East Germany 
was to increase the unemployment rate from 
4.3 to 5.6 percent in 1991. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 


were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population census re- 
sults. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This 
difference is attributable mainly to the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population benchmarks 
in the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have 
not been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 
census results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that allowed 
for a closer application of ILO guidelines. 
EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series back 
to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 1988 
revised unemployment rate is 7.6 percent; 
the previous estimate for the same year was 
9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was re- 
duced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unemploy- 
ment rate by 0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 
to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the measurement 
period for the labor force survey was 
changed to represent all 52 weeks of the year 
rather than one week each month and a new 
adjustment for population totals was intro- 
duced. The impact was to raise the unem- 
ployment rate by approximately 0.5 per- 
centage point, from 7.6 to 8.1 percent. Sta- 
tistics Sweden revised its labor force survey 
data for 1987-92 to take into account the 
break in 1993. The adjustment raised the 
Swedish unemployment rate by 0.2 percent- 
age point in 1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 
percentage point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted the 
Swedish data to classify students who also 
sought work as unemployed. The impact of 
this change was to increase the adjusted un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1987 and by 1.8 percentage points in 1994, 
when unemployment was higher. In 1998, 
the adjusted unemployment rate had risen 
from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to the adjustment 
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to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 45 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—output, 
total labor hours, and total compensation. 
The hours and compensation measures refer 
to all employed persons (wage and salary 
earners plus self-employed persons and un- 
paid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series 
for Japan prior to 1970 is an index of indus- 
trial production, and the national accounts 
measures for the United Kingdom are essen- 
tially identical to their indexes of industrial 
production. 

The 1977-97 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating (value 
added) measures prepared by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Comparable manufacturing 
output data currently are not available prior 
to 1977. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert E. 
Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133- 
55.) The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1997. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ fixed 
price weights, but the weights are updated 
periodically (for example, every 5 or 10 years). 
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To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 39 and 41 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a‘‘sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published with 
the national accounts, or other comprehen- 
sive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by aresearch institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994-97; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
LOOSe 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For Canada, France, and Sweden, com- 
pensation is increased to account for other sig- 
nificant taxes on payroll or employment. For 
the United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for em- 
ployment-related subsidies. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all-employed-per- 
sons measures by assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining 


and exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 
1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Tables 46-47) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and IIl- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers provide 
is based on records that they maintain under 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private in- 
dustries in the State. The survey is stratified 
by Standard Industrial Classification and 
size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting from 
an occupational injury, caused by exposure to 
factors associated with employment. It in- 
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cludes acute and chronic illnesses or disease 
which may be caused by inhalation, absorp- 
tion, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which 
the employee was either away from work 
or at work in some restricted capacity, or 
both, because of an occupational injury or 
illness. BLS measures of the number and 
incidence rate of lost workdays were dis- 
continued beginning with the 1993 survey. 
The number of days away from work or 
days of restricted work activity does not 
include the day of injury or onset of illness 
or any days on which the employee would 
not have worked, such as a Federal holiday, 
even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported dur- 
ing the year. Some conditions, for example, 
long-term latent illnesses caused by exposure 
to carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to 
the workplace and are not adequately recog- 
nized and reported. These long-term latent ill- 
nesses are believed to be understated in the 
survey’s illness measure. In contrast, the over- 
whelming majority of the reported new ill- 
nesses are those which are easier to directly 
relate to workplace activity (for example, con- 
tact dermatitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 


available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Administra- 
tion records, medical examiner and autopsy 
reports, media accounts, State motor vehicle 
fatality records, and follow-up questionnaires 
to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment workers are covered by the program. 
To be included in the fatality census, the 
decedent must have been employed (that 
is working for pay, compensation, or 
profit) at the time of the event, engaged in 
a legal work activity, or present at the site 
of the incident as a requirement of his or 
her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or unin- 
tentional wound or damage to the body result- 


ing in death from acute exposure to energy, 
such as heat or electricity, or kinetic energy 
from a crash, or from the absence of such es- 
sentials as heat or oxygen caused by a specific 
event or incident or series of events within a 
single workday or shift. Fatalities that occur 
during a person’s commute to or from work 
are excluded from the census, as well as work- 
related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Internet 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics World Wide Web site on the Internet contains a range of 
data on consumer and producer prices, employment and unemployment, occupational com- 
pensation, employee benefits, workplace injuries and illnesses, and productivity. The 
homepage can be accessed using any Web browser: 


Also, some data can be accessed through anonymous FTP or Gopher at 


http://stats.bls.gov 


stats.bls.gov 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


1998 1999 2000 
Selected indicators 1999 2000 4 ~ 
IV I Il it IV i 1) Wl IV 
= + -— 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 
population (household survey):' 
Labor force participation rate 67.1 67.2 67.20 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.4 67.3 67.0 67. 
Employment-population ratio.. 64.3 64.5 64.2 64.3 64.2 64.2 64.3 64.6 64.6 64.3 64. 
Unemployment rate 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.4 41 4.0 4.0 4. 
41 3.9 4.3 4.1 4.2 4.1 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.9 4. 
10.3 9.7 10.5 10.4 10.5 10.1 10.3 9.7 9.8 9.8 9. 
3.0 28 34 3.0 3.0) 3.0 2.9| 28 2.8 2.8 2 
4.3 4] 46 4.4) 4.4) 4.3 4.2 4.2| 41 4.2 4. 
16 to 24 years 9.5 8.9 9.4 9.7 9.2 9.6 9.4 95 9.0 8.6 8. 
ZED ATS AN OMEN rvs saver exacstvavesvircth dochonwese cues goousvaenince sas eeaseneneed 3.3 3.2 3.6 3.4 3.5 3.3 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.3 3: 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: ! 
128,786 | 131,417 | 126,967] 127,800 | 128,430 | 129,073 | 129,783} 130,626| 131,552 | 131,619] 131,831 
Private sector... 108,616 | 110,847 | 107,016 | 107,741 | 108,319 | 108,874 | 109,507 | 110,195 110,725 | 111,084 | 111,40¢ 
GOodS-Producin Qscrceccias tees awentes dnp ecodcarcvucseaeeaceeeeren cee st 25,482 25,661 25,469 25,488 | 25,454 25,459 | 25,524 | 25,680! 25,703 25,680 25,62(¢ 
MARR AGKUTIA Quceessccenan secon cptesn are pucsveruceerapreeswcctransetr aed 18,543 18,437 18,716 18,632 18,543 18,516 | 18,482 | 18,481 18,488 18,453 18,347 
SONVICE=PKOGUCING cc¢rareusrt cine sceevecas tc aunrepcve terteywcend mucin ey ws 103,304 | 105,756} 101,498} 102,312 | 102,976 | 103,614| 104,259 | 104,946 | 105,849 | 105,940 106,211 
Average hours: 
YIN CYS OCL ON es ccccexns ss evassd. senses cticr cess cccoNse tans suenvsas ee andetsenasesee 34.5 34.5 34.6 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.4 34. 
WRATIOR CRIN: a aleve cocannunianaasce's “seae ccenvascachseneiaanetee cfencana 41.7 41.5 41.7 41.6 41 7 41.8 41.7 41.7| 41.7 41.5 41. 
Overtime... 4.6 45 4.5 4.5 4.6) 46) 4.7) 4.6) 47 45 4. 
Employment Cost Index” | | 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: | | | 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)...... 3.4 41 6 4| 1.0} 7 9 1.3) 1.0) 1.0 
Private industry workers... 3.4 4.4 6 4 1.1 | 9 9! 1.5} 3 ee 3 
Goods-producing” 3.4 4.4 5 8 7 a) 1.0| 16) 1.2 9 
SOrviCO-prOcUGInG eacte ratte comes ne en ome ere 3.4 Ae 6 3 13 9 8 1.4] 12 1.0 
State and local government WOrkEIS..........:::seeeeeeseeneeeeesenseesees 3.4 3.0 6 63) Al 1.5) 1.0) 6 3 aes) 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): | | | | 
\inlOr eee eects ett ek he Jes ela Rite elect kal De 4.0 5 Al 7| 9| rs 1.3 1.0 1.2 : 
eee) 2) 


* Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 


? Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 


4 Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


1998 199 
Selected measures 1999 2000 = ed ae 
IV | ll Il IV | ll Ill IV 
T T T a 
Compensation data’? 
| 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, | 
salaries, benefits): 
Civiliannontarmisccc<ccs sass sen ae nee 3.4 44 0.6 0.4 1.0 fe 0.9 1.3 1.0 1.0 0.7 
Private nomtantiteccrccteceess ces entacasasscrieet tees sxe. ores 3.4 4.4 6 4 nee 9 9 Us 1.2 9 ve 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Givilianinontarmeccesen coc nas dee cdevenscancee-ccesseeseaseoas 3.5 3.8 7] $5) 1.0 14 8 ea] 1.0 aie 6 
Private mOmtaricnsesseret sees: rome aia oe cen eee en 3.5 3.9 6 5] 12 9 9 1.2 1.0 1.0 6 
| | | | 
Price data’ | | 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All ltems...... Cah 3.4 ey PY 4 Th 1.0 2 1 2P/ oh 8 Re 
Producer Price Index: 

EWISH@G!QOOGS!.c.-c.scereswescccucesas ser sasecsscisdevstereessoesssenctereoceece 2.9 4.3 4 0 eZ 1.5 al 1.4 1.3 6 2 
Finished Consumer QOOdS...........:cc:cescsseesceseseceecssesnersessene| 3.8 3.8 2 0 1.8 Ore. —.2 1.8 1.8 we 0 
Capital Cquipmenteseccs.s.cez. 4 ctveac teas ssaeseeese costes saacs 3 2 9 -1 -—4 —4 1.2 A 0 0 9 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ 3.7 41 -1.6 -.2 1.9 1.9 ait 1.9 1.6 1.0 —4 
Grudeimaterial Sic- ccc csseeeeesva sein totcascussescotieeeacu docs veeeyeaee 15.3 31.6 2.5 -.1 9.4) 10.2 3.5} 9.1 11.2 3 8.1 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 


Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are cent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. The data are 
calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not seasonally adjusted. 
seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. * Output per hour of all employees. 


? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 
® Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. Quarterly per- NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending— 
Components 1999 2000 1999 2000 
il IV | ll lil IV il IV l ll il IV 
1 + + ee + iL 
Average hourly compensation: 
ALI DELSONS} DUSINCSS SOCtOM ncn scausesrscerescnsencccreetcesesstassussarmeseersssss 5.1 3.8 Wf 7.1 eye is) 4.6 4.5 4.3 4.9 5.0 6.0 
All persons, nonfarm business sector 5.2 4.2 41 6.0 6.2 6.6 4.4 44 4.5 4.9 5.1 5.7 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
Givillaginonlarms: Se ee meet toi ct nee re ea ea 11 9 1.3 1.0 1.0 oa 341 3.4 4.3 4.4 4.3 41 
Private nonfarm me) 9 ios) We. 9 Th hi 3.4 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.4 
UY Taf Mise ee teers cc erence ces cacersonct run cusvecsaesecrscsacrennacecatttnanarsc-H 9 uf 1.3 1.0 1.2 Bi) 2:5 rT 3.6 3.9 4.2 4.0 
NOnUNION ecrcces- =. e220 wee 9 1.0 1,5) We 1.0 af a2. 3.6 47 4.6 47 4.4 
State and local QOVErNMeENts............2:ccsseeceseessesessseeeeseseeeneeneens 1.5 1.0 6 3 1.3 Aff 29 3.4 3.6 3.5 3.3 3.0 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian MON(Al site eee oho Re, LORE ok Aer 14 8 14 1.0 11 6 3.3 3.5 4.0 4.0 4.0 3.8 
PRIMete ONAN ieerersteoactscnscrsacivecceanereeenccnersecccesetesehigaxrenntanesprect 9 9 1.2 1.0 1.0 1.0 3.2 3.5 4.2 41 441 3.9 
WON seestnen tae reese tava dcenenyeaccnssneccccamececnccanedenrnantnsuccnesppenessses Ye 6 5 4) 1A 9 2.5 2.6 2s 2.8 3.2 3.4 
INOMUON a tere ac secs cencecaeuerses meet 9 9 1.3 14 1.0 6 3.3 3.6 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.0 
State and local governments... ot 1.9 9 6] 3 1.7 ff 3.3 3.6 3.8 3.7 3.5 3.3 


a a  Y 
' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 

Annual average 2000 2001 
Employment status — 

1999 2000 Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. | Dec. Jan. 


— + 4 — - — — 


TOTAL 


Civilian noninstitutional | 7 
207,753 | 209,699 | 208,782 | 208,907 | 209,053 | 209,216 | 209,371 | 209,543 | 209,727 | 209,935 210,161 | 210,378 | 210,577 | 210,743 | 210,889 


opulation’........ 
ee labor force... 139,368 | 140,863 | 140,645 | 141,860 | 140,705 | 141,114 | 140,573 | 140,757 | 140,546 | 140,724 | 140,847 | 141 ,000 | 141,136 | 141,489 | 141,955 
Participation rate......... 67.1 67.2 67.4 67.4 67.3 67.4 67.1 67.2 67.0 67.0 67.0 67.0 67.0 67.1 67.3 
EMplOyOGs, ...50000.:cecveceene 133,488 | 135,208 | 134,976 | 135,120 | 135,013 | 135,517 | 134,843 | 135,183 | 134,898 | 134,939 | 135,310 | 135,464 135,478 | 135,836 | 135,999 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”... oe 64.3 64.5 64.6 64.7 64.6 64.8 64.4 64.5 64.3 64.3 64.4 64.4 64.3 64.5 64.5 
Unemployed Se 5,880 5,655 5,669 5,740 5,692 5,597 5,730 5,574 5,648 5,785 §,537 5,536 5,658 5,653 5,956 
Unemployment rate... 4.2 4.0 4.0 44 4.0 4.0 41 4.0 4.0 4.1 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.2 
Not in the labor force........ 68,385 | 68,836 | 68,137| 68,047 | 68,348} 68,102 | 68,798 | 68,786 | 69,181 69,211 69,314 | 69,378 | 69,441 69,254 | 68,934 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ SAP as, Ts 91,555 | 92,580} 92,057] 92,092] 92,145 | 92,303] 92,408) 92,546 | 92,642| 92,754| 92,863} 92,969 93,061 93,117 | 93,184 
Civilian labor force 79,104] 70,930] 70,777] 70,952] 70,773] 70,776| 70,666| 70,785| 70,782} 71,029} 71,053] 71,155| 71,135] 71,289} 71,492 
Participation rate.. 76.7 76.6 76.9 77.0 76.8 76.7 76.5 76.5 76.4 76.6 76.5 76.5 76.4 76.6 76.7 
EMplOyOd)....sccccessissnnriens 67,761 68,580 | 68,440| 68,557] 68,445| 68,473) 68,315 | 68,489 | 68,495| 68,710} 68,728| 68,774 | 68,683 | 68,848 68,916 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 74.0 74.1 74.3 74.5 74.3 74.2 73.9 74.0 73.9 741 74.0 74.0 73.8 73.9 74.0 
Agriculture... 2,028 2,252 2,285 2,283 2,240 2,248 2,228 2,262 2,280 2,276! 2,350 2,219 2,122 2,232 2,122 
Nonagricultural 
industries... 65,517 | 66,328) 66,155 | 66,294] 66,205| 66,225] 66,087) 66,227| 66,215| 66,434 | 66,378| 66,555| 66,561 66,616 | 66,795 


Unemployed a 2,433 2,350 2,337 2,375 2,328 2,303 2,347 2,296 2,287 | 2,319 2,325 2,381 2,452 2,441 2,576 
Unemployment rate.... SHS} 3:3 3.3 3:3 3.3 ror 3.3 3.2 3.2 | 3.3 3.3 | 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.6 
Women, 20 years and over | 
Civilian noninstitutional | 
population’ 100,158 | 101,078 | 100,579 | 100,666 | 100,713 | 100,809 | 100,929 | 101,007 | 101,111 | 101,209 | 101,321 | 101,448 | 101,533 | 101,612 | 101,643 


Civilian labor force... 60,840 | 61,565} 61,462] 61,488| 61,573| 61,856 | 61,582 | 61,561 61,535 61,625 | 61,819 | 62,126 
Participation rate........ 60.7 60.9 61.1 61.1 61.1 61.4 61.0 60.9 60.9 60.5 60.7 60.6 60.7 60.8 61.1 
Employed: ci. s.tenssvcceses 58,555 | 59,352 | 59,209) 59,285} 59,326 | 59,651 59,264 | 59,282) 59,273] 58,992} 59,344) 59.425) 59,506 59,708| 59,894 
Employment-pop- 


ulation ratio” 


61,265 | 61,486 | 61,528 


58.5 58.7 58.9 58.9 58.9 59.2 58.7 58.7 58.6 58.3 | 58.6 58.6 58.6 58.8 58.9 


Agriculture 803 818 826 854 866 871 846 829 797 808 764 748 797 822 852 
Nonagricultural 
IFIGUSHIOG:seresvs--ee>- 4 57,752 | 58,535 | 58,383 | 58,431 | 58,460] 58,780] 58,418 | 58,453/| 58,476) 58,184/ 58,580| 58,677 58,709} 58,886} 59,042 
Unemployed...........:::00 2,285 2,212 2,253 2,203 2,247 2,205 2,318 2,279 2,262 2,273 2,142 2,103 2,119 2,111 2,232 
Unemployment rate.... 3.8 3.6 o7 3.6 3:6. 3.6 3.8 Wf 3.7 3.7 35 3.4 | 3.4 3.4 3.6 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years | | 
Civilian noninstitutional | 
population’ Pir sreent baneits Beoo. 16,040 | 16,042 | 16,147| 16,149} 16,196} 16,104] 16,034) 15,991 15,974 | 15,972} 15,977| 15,960} 15,983] 16,014/| 16,063 
Civilian labor force............-. 8,333 8,369 8,406 8,420 8,359 8,482 8,329 8,411 8,229 8,430 8,308 8,317 | 8,376 8,381 8,337 
Participation rate.. 52.0 52.2 52-4 52.1 51.6 Saat 51.9 52.6 51.5 52.8 52.0 62.1 §2.4 $2.3 51.9 


Employed me 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio” 


7,172 7,216 7,327 7,258 7,242 7,393 7,264 7,412 7,130 7,237 7,238 7,265 7,289 7,280 7,188 


44.7 45.4 45.4 44.9 44.7 45.9 45.3 46.4 44.6 45.3 | 45.3 45.5 45.6 45.5 44.7 


Agriculture i 234 235 245 230 232 241 220 222 218 233 242 | 274 | 257 220 205 
Nonagricultural | | | 
industries.............. 6,938 7,041 7,082 7,028 7,010 7,152 7,044 7,190 6,912 7,004 6,996 6,991 7,032 7,060 6,983 
Unemployed 1,162 1,093 1,079 1,162 1,117 1,089 1,065 999 1,099 1,193 1,070 1,052 1,087 1,101 1,149 
Unemployment rate.... 13.9 13.1 12.8 13.8 13.4 12.8 12.8 11.9 13.4 14.2 12.9 12.6 13.0 13.1 13.8 


White 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population! 


173,085 | 174,428 | 173,812 | 173,886 | 173,983 | 174,092 | 174,197 | 174,316 174,443 | 174,587 | 174,745 | 174,899 | 175,034 | 175,145 | 175,246 
Civilian labor force 


-| 116,509 | 117,574 | 117,484 | 117,661 | 117,592 | 117,800 | 117,329 | 117,477 | 117,298 | 117,554 | 117,553 | 117,603 | 117,640 | 117,945 118,276 


Participation rate......... 67.3 67.4 67.6 67.7 67.6 67.7 67.4 67.4 67.2 67.3 67.3 67.2 67.2 67.3 67.5 
TV OG sii c cecscconccvasenss 112,235 | 113,475 | 113,442 | 113,501 | 113,436 | 113,710 | 113,240 | 113,493 | 113,201 | 113,378 | 113,464 | 113,584 113,509 | 113,811 | 114,015 

Employment-pop- , , 
ulation ratio’... 64.8 65.1 65.3 65.3 65.2 65.3 65.0 65.1 64.9 64.9 64.9 64.9 64.8 65.0 65.1 
Unemployed.........ccc00 4,273 4,099 4,042 4,160 4,157 4,090 4,089 3,984 4,097 4,176 4,089 4,019 4,131 4,134 4,261 
Unemployment rate.... 3.7 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.5 ; 3.6 

Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 

POPUIALION ....cccccccecseeeeon 24,855 | 25,218 | 25,047 | 25,076) 25,105 25,135 | 25,161 | 25,191] 25,221| 25,258) 25,299] 25,339] 25,376 25,408 | 25,382 
Civilian labor {ORCS srextrarcerss 16,365 | 16,603 | 16,587 | 16,721 | 16,550 | 16,586 | 16,577| 16,573] 16,501| 16,540} 16,489| 16,627| 16,732] 16,742! 16 773 
Participation rate......... 65.8 65.8 66.2 66.7 65.9 66.0 65.9 65.8 65.4 65.5 65.2 65.6 65.9 65.9 66 1 
EI DIOV ED. ci csciiansearsserssnas 15,056 15,334 15,238 15,416 15,312 16,376 15,264 15,277 15,232 15,239 15,304 15,401 15,485 15,470 15,372 


Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio” 60.6 60.8 60.8 61.5 61.0 61.2 60.7 60.6 60.4 60.3 60.5 60.8 61.0 60.9 60.6 
Unemployed ne 1,309 1,269 1,349 1,305 1,238 1,210 1,313 1,296 1,269 1,301 1,185 1,226 1,247 1,272 1 401 
Unemployment rate.... 8.0 76 | 8.1 7.8 16 1.3 7.9 7.8 Te 7.9 Ae 78 7.6 8.4 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Numbers in thousands] 


a (sss 


Annual avera 
Employment status = = eee aid 
| 1999 | 2000 Jan. i Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
4 +— —- ~ + 
Hispanic origin | 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population! cece. 21,650 | 22,393 | 22,047 | 22,108| 22,166 | 22,231 | 22,292 | 22,355] 22,422| 22.488| 22,555| 22,618] 22,687] 22,749| 22,008 
Civilian labor force.............4 14,665 | 15,368} 15,181) 15,194] 15,271] 15,327] 15,294] 15,320) 15,243! 15,312] 15,513] 15,491] 15,626] 15,671] 15,540 
Participation rate......... 67.7 68.6 68.9 68.7 68.9 68.9 68.6 68.5 68.0 68.1 68.8 68.5 68.9 68.9 68.2 
Employed... 13,720 14,492 14,309 14,322 14,340 14,463 14,411 14,456 14,384 14,439 14,647 14,711 14,686 14,772 14,612 
Employment-pop- | 
ulation ratio’.............! 63.4 64.7 64.9 64.8 64.7 65.1 64.6 64.7 64.2 64.2 64.9 65.0 64.7 64.9 64.2 
Unemployed............:00 945 876 872 872 931 864 883 864 859 873 866 780 940 899 927 
Unemployment rate.... HL 5.7 6.1 5.6 5.8 5.0 


' The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. 


? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. 
NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 


data for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the 
white and black population groups. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


es SSSSsSsSSSSaaQgcgcqce»cxx__ 
Annual average 2000 2001 
Selected categories g = 
1999 2000 Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
—— - ———+ + fos 
Characteristic 
Empioyed, 16 years and over..} 133,488 | 135,208 | 134,976 | 135,120 | 135,013 | 135,517 | 134,843 | 135,183 | 134,898 | 134,939 | 135,310 | 135,464 | 135,478 | 135,836 | 135,999 
MOM isiwvcivanccoscccscsancedecesineecoc 771,446 72,293 72,201 62,333 72,246 72,257 72,049 72,240 72,141 72,379 72,398 72,427 72,354 72,534 72,589 
WOMOD: acc sneacanctn ares ss besa 62,042 | 62,915 | 62,775| 62,787) 62,767 | 63,260 | 62,794| 62,943| 62,757| 62,560| 62,912] 63,037 | 63,124] 63,302] 63,410 
Married men, spouse 
OLE Srehaanaschccnceetecreemaoe 43,254 43,368 3,763 43,437 43,341 43,321 43,306 43,364 43,308 43,375 43,321 43,345 43,251 43,293 43,134 
Married women, spouse 
PYOSON Na sacecare nsec 33,450 | 33,708 | 34,132] 33,841] 33,765) 33,795 | 33,723} 33,745| 33,621 | 33,507} 33,491] 33,622] 33,633] 33,635] 34,249 
Women who maintain 
families...... : 8,229 8,387 8,335 8,251 8,119 8,330 8,335 8,340 8,460 8,492 8,516 8,449 8,495 8,501 8,426 
Class of worker 
AyfiCUlUure: 
Wage and salary workers..... 1,944 2,034 2,022 2,024 2,037 2,042 2,013 2,051 2,065 2,048 2,018 2,041 2,005 2,019 1,983 
Self-employed workers. 1,297 1,233 1,295 1,303 1,272 1,257 1,246 1,187 1,189 1,241 1,274 1,182 1,180 1,198 1,182 
Unpaid family workers.. 40 38 39 47 42 43 38 44 39 36 38 32 25 34 25 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Wage and salary workers..... 121,323 | 123,128 | 122,713 | 122,972 | 122,951 | 123,209 | 122,871 | 123,020 | 122,744 | 122,931 | 123,117 | 123,461 | 123,632 | 123,813 | 124,035 
Government 18,903 19,053 | 19,011 19,259 | 19,451 19,168 | 19,084} 18,836] 18,592 | 18,644| 19,003} 19,073} 19,146] 19,352] 18,843 
102,420 | 104,076 | 103,702 | 103,713 | 103,500 | 104,041 | 103,787 | 104,184 | 104,152 | 104,287 | 104,114 | 104,388 | 104,486 | 104,461 | 105,192 
933 890 949 980 967 977 934 926 821 781 824 812 827 879 859 
Othenerteatecccecsces 101,487 | 103,186 | 102,753 | 102,733 | 102,533 | 103,064 | 102,853 | 103,258 | 103,331 | 103,506 | 103,290 | 103,576 | 103,659 | 103,582 | 104,333 
Self-employed workers... 8,790 8,674 8,778 8,780 8,712 8,727 8,708 8,660 8,619 8,618 8,786 8,561 8,533 8,600 8,698 
Unpaid family workers........, 95 101 91 76 101 96 89 74 86 114 108 136 128 121 110 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
FAASONS recenescesceeseenrces te 3,357 3,190 3,195 3,149 3,139 3,135 3,240 S125 3,110 3,170 | 33,188 3,222 3,416 3,234 3,327 
Slack work or business 
CONGIIONG c-c--nce ee wmese ses 1,968 1,927 1,879 1,828 1,836 1,862 1,935 1,858 1,871 1,980 2,051 1,909 2,183 1,964 2,035 
Could only find part-time | 
WOM Kusndecershes ete neces 1,079 944 1,014 1,015 972 1,002 972 981 918 880 831 947 886 896 954 
Part time for noneconomic 
FOASONS\.22-. «e=2-0 «nd 18,758 18,722 | 18,752} 18,892} 18,723| 18606) 18513] 18444} 18,579] 18,704; 18,595] 18,758) 18,896! 18,993] 18,568 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
FOASONS oie yesaseaerssesissecacs J 3,189 3,045 3,048 2,997 3,002 3,021 3,077 2,981 2,972 3,038 3,030 3,044 3,285 3,088 3,227 
Slack work or business 
CONGMONSseyessestseraesssivees 1,861 1,835 1,792 1,731 1,770 1,791 1,831 1,760 Ts) 1,901 1,940 1,808 2,082 1,882 1,971 
Could only find part-time | 
WOilsrpecvacctdveccretsancess 1,056 924 988 994 942 975 952 982 896 861 817 923 871 877 | 945 
Part time for noneconomic | 
reasons... 18,197 18,165 | 18,207 | 18,257} 18159] 18043| 17,957 | 17,897 | 18052] 18142] 18,024 | 18,206 | 18323) 18437 | 18,040 


' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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Labor Force Data 


6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


TUREMPIOYMeM FACS ——— 
Annual average 2000 2001 
Selected categories 
1998 2000 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
Characteristic 
Total, 16 years ANd OVEL........cssccceeteeeeeees 4.2 4.0 4.0 41 4.0 “4.0 41 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.2 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 yeals.........:seeee 13.9 13.1 12.8 13.8 13.4 12.8 12.8 11.9 13.4 14.2 12.9 12.6 13.0 13.1 13.8 
Men, 20 years and over...... BS) 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.3 3:3. 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.6 
Women, 20 years and over 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.6 
Whites total Sires. scnercrsnsescacustepeerspersss 3:7 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.4 15 a0) 3.6 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 12.0 11.4 11.1 12.2 11.8 11.6 10.7 9.9 11.5 12.0 11.4 11.2 11.7 115 ALT 
Men, 16 to 19 years....... 12.6 12.3 12.4 13.8 11.6 12.9 10.9 HF) 125 AS-i) 122 11.8 12.4 12.2 13.3 
Women, 16 to 19 years.. 11.3 10.4 9.6 10.4 11.9 10.1 10.5 7.9 10.4 10.8 10.6 10.5 10.9 10.7 9.8 
Men, 20 years and over.... 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.9 3.0 2.9 3.2 
Women, 20 years and ovet...........-.+. 3.3 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.2 3.1 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.1] 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 
| 
Black total fesenc.cccaacsscertccrnarertanrce- oh 8.0 7.6 8.1 7.8 75 763 7.9 7.8 To 7.9 (ges 7.4 CES 7.6 8.4 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... 27.9 24.7) 24.3) 24.3) 24.7 | 28.3) 24.4) 25:6) 264) 268) 244 23.9| 21.91 2674 27:9 
Men, 16 to 19 years... 30.9 26.4| 247| 23.0] 228) 23.7] 274] 31.5] 25.7) 31.7) 267] 27.0) 225) 30.1 26.9 
Women, 16 to 19 years.........:ss0-+4 264 28.0)" 23:9) 25:6" 26.74" 22:8) 2155 19.3 | 27.1 22:3") 24.7 | 212) 24:3) 23:4. 28:9 
Men, 20 years and OVET........c:eeceee 6.7 7.0 7.3 eit 6.7 6.7 Tat 6.9 6.8 ta 6.5 7.0 6.9 7.3 6.9 
Women, 20 years and OVET.............++ 6.8 6.3 if 6.5 6.2 5.9 6.7 6.5 6.3 62) 5.8 5.8 6.2 5.7 7.3 
| | | 
Hispanic origin, total.............::eceeee 6.4 5:7. 57) Ba, 6.1 5.6 5.8 5.6 5.6 57| 56 5.0 6.0 5.7 6.0 
Married men, spouse present............- ee 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 1.8 Ls 1.9 2.0 2.0 2.1 2.1 2.2 22 2.3 
Married women, spouse present......... Qh 2.7 2.6 2.6 250 OF 2.8 2.6 27 2.8 27) 2.5 | 2.5 2.6 2.5 
Women who maintain families............ 6.4 5.9 6.2 6.2 6.6 6.2 6.3 6.0 hak | 6.0 5.4 | 5.4 6.2 5.1 6.4 
Full-time WOrKeYS.......ccesceeeseseeseseseeeesed 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.9 38) 38 3.9 3.9 41 
Part-time WOrkeYS.........::ceceeeeeeesereeeey 5.0 48 47 4.9 4.9 4.7 5.1 49 5.1 | 5.0 | 4.6. 4.5 | 45 4.6 49 
Industry | | | 
Nonagricultural wage and salary 
workers. 4.3 41 4.2 4.2 4.3 41 41 4.0 | 41 4.1 | 4.0 | 4.0 | 4.0 4.0 4.3 
Mining GYTL 3.9 2.8 3.8 Pate 3.0 41 39| 45 4.3] 5.0 ZA = SSP eS 2.2 
Construction 7.0 6.4 6.4 i? 6.6 5.4 5.9 6.0 6.0 64) 64 6.5 6.9 6.5 6.8 
ManulaCtiring iva cores casaversseesdvcanseonssssste 3.6 3.6 3.3 3.4 3.9 4.0 3.7 3.4 3.6 35| 36] 4.0 3.6 3.6 4.2 
Durable Qo0dS.i.s.-cteccecescscescecsesernrncns 3.5 3.4 2.9 3.1 3.2 3.9 3.6 3.4 S33} 34 32 | & SB) 63S 3.4 4.2 
Nondurable Qoods..........::escesseseerereees 3.9 4.0 3.8 3.8 4.9 41 3.8 3.2 40} 4.1 43) 43 3.9 4.0 4.3 
Transportation and public utilities 3.0 3.1 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.2 2.9 3.1 3.1 a2] 28 2.6 3.2 2.8 
Wholesale and retail trade........... Sia 5.0 5.1 §:3 5.3 5.0 ol St 5.0 | | 4.8 4.8 4.7 4.8 5.0 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 2.3 2.3 2.5 27 4.4 2.5 2.4 23 22 | 2.4 21 | 22 | 1.9 | 2.1 2.3 
SONViCE Sir vctrocsassternestavsarsteniaeiesstict 41 3.8 4] 3.8 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.8 3.9 3.8 3.7 | 3.6 3.7 3.6 4.0 
Government WOrkELS.........:ccccceeeeseesseeeeneed 2.2 2al mI | 1.8 IN 2.0 25 24 23 | 2.0 23 22 2a 
Agricultural wage and salary workers....... 8.9 7.5 5.4 6.6 6.0 8.3 7.4 Te 7.2 8.0} 7.9 8.8 9.4 8.9 9.0 
| | 
Educational attainment’ 
Less than a high school diploma...............4 6.7 6.4 6.5 6.1 6.7 6.1 6.9 6.4 6.4 6.3 6.2 6.4 6.6 6.3 6.8 
High school graduates, no college............. 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 37| 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.8 
Some college, less than a bachelor's 
degree....... 2.8 2.7 2.6 2.8 2.7 2.6 2.6 2.8 2.7 2.7 2.6 24 27 2.7 3.0 


' Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 
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7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Numbers in thousands] 
SL 


Weeks of Annual average 2000 2001 


unemployment 1999 sed Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept | Oct. | Nov. 


Less than 5 weeks 


Waatcanrssctvespeeeeee 2,568 2,543 | 2,521 2,682 | 2;764 | 2;500|| 2536} 2;572 | 2.493) 2.567 || 2.498) 2/510) 2°531 2,440 | 2,613 
5 to 14 weeks 


hatteneneadcenpereotececoncentecee 1,832 1,803 1,768 | 1,830 1,743 | 1,835] 1,901 1,776 | 1,811 1,832 1,750 1,755 | 1,796 1,852) 1,977 
Pc Sr PEEPECERCL CE TPEE! 1,480 1,309 | 1,364) 1,292 1,300 1,274} 1,325] 1,260 1,319] 1,373 || 1,247 1,311 1,317 | 1,326] 1,371 


TS 't0}26 WEEKS oitcaecccccs-cecscsersesat=s 755 665 683 687 655 660 670 609 650 673 618 702 713 675 731 
27 WEEKS ANd OVET.......eeeeeeeseseeees 725 644 681 605 645 614 655 651 | 669 700 629 609 604 651 640 
Mean duration, in weeksS................. 13.4 12.6 12.9 12:5 1257, 12.5 12.6 12.5 13.2 13108 utes 12.4 12.4 12.6 12.6 
Median duration, in weeks.............. 6.4 5.9 5.8 6.1 6.0 6.0 5.9 | 5.9 | 5.9 6.1 $.3 6.1 6.1 6.1 5.9 


8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for Annual average 2000 2001 
unemployment 1999 2000 Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
+e + a 
1 | 
SOD MOSENS sears cement seen eett ea 2,622 2,492 2,493 2,614 2,463 2,402 2,460 2,439 2,450 2,585 | 2,502 2,446 2,501 2,514 2,742 
On temporary layoff..............0.004 848 842 764 833 803 723 | 875 917 | 857 907 | 837 825 877 937 1,032 
Not on temporary layoff...............4 1,774 1,650 1,729 1,781 1,660 1,679 1,585 | 1,522 1,593 1,678 1,665 1,621 1,624 1,577 eral 
NIODIGAVENS ec cps-cccessenacestecssecsunesesesrd 783 Pie) 781 767 813 812 776 | 692 788 780 756 815 768 746 838 
PROGIMU GING sanccnsncecseatenescncarsenacerssontes 2,005 1,957 2,033 1,992 1,981 1,967 | 2,052 | 2,042) 1,960 | 1,930 1,798 1,868 1,936 1,899 1,956 
INGWIOMtTANIS...2..c..ssccsevsssscccseavszs scat 469 431 403 400 428 411 477 416 412 503 429 398 429 466 446 
Percent of unemployed | | | 
Job losers’ io inst ee 44.6 44.1 43.7 45.3 43.3 43.0 42.7 43.6 43.7 44.6 45.6 44.3 44.4 44.7 45.8 
On temporary layoff.............::0+ 14.4 14.9 13.4 14.4 14.1 12.9 15:2 16.4 15.3} 15.6 15:3 14.9 15.6 16.7 17.2 
Not on temporary layoff................ 30.2 29.2 30.3 30.9 29.2 30.0 27.5 Zia 28.4 28.9 30.4 29.3 28.8 28.0 28.6 
MOU ICAVENSiccrsvsasessectvee+ventqcatcconncnmans 13.3 ou ez, TSS 14.3 14.5 1325) 12.4 14.0 13.5 13.8 14.7 13.6 13.3 14.0 
Reentrants.... 34.1 34.6 35.6 34.5 34.8) 35.2 35.6 36.5 34.9 33.3 32.8 33.8 34.4 33.8 32.7 
NOW CMT ANS iiseccncnssexesssccereceeseos snes 8.0 7.6 sik 6.9 Tes) 7.3 8.3 74 7.3 8.7 7.8 7.2 7.6 8.3 7.4 
Percent of civilian | | 
labor force | | 
Naplosercuee ee ~ 1.9 1.8 1.8 1.9 1.8 1.7] ier 17 1.7 1.8 1.8 ze 1.8 1.8 1.9 
Job leavers... 6 6 6 5 6 6 6) 43) 6 6 5 6 5 5 6 
Reentrants ste 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 15 15) 1.4 1.4 153 1.3 1.4 1.3 1.4 
New entrants............cescecseccceceeeee sees 3 3 oi <3 3 3 3 3 aS) 4 3 3 3 3 a) 


" Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 
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9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 


Labor Force Data 


Annual average 2000 2001 
Sex and age 


1999 2000 Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
Total, 16 years and OVEF........2::c000 4.2 4.0 4.0 41 4.0 4.0 41 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.2 
16 to 24 years........ 9.9 9.3 9.4 9.8 9.7 “9.4 9.7 9.1 9.2 9.4 8.9 8.9 9.1 9.2 9.6 
AGO MG VOCALS iiercpererertverserceerern 13.9 13.1 12.8 13.8 13.4 12.8 12.8 11.9 13.4 14.2 12.9 12.6 13.0 13.1 13.8 
NG AOWMUITAV CANS srvssscererossssscecers 16.3 15.4 14.6 15.6 15.3 14.9 15.8 13.4 16.3 16.9 15:7, 15.2 15.4 15.8 17.4 
NBtO NO VCANS occ ceceercesenceaees 12.4 15 ili lezé 12.5 12.0 TAGS: 10.8 10.7 11.5 12.6 11.1 11.1 11.4 11.6 Laks 
QOD 2A VOANS rence cartacneritacaenrare 16S) Thu 7.4 7.4 7S) 1.3 7.9 75 6.9 6.6 6.6 6.8 6.8 7.0 Tee 
25 years and over.. 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 2.9 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 2.9 3.0 3.0 3.2 
25 to 54 years...... 3.2 3S: 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.2 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.2 
55 years and OVET.......ceceeeee| 2.8 2.6 ere 2.9 2.7 2.4 2.5 2.4 | 2.4 ae 27 2.8 2.9 2.6 PP Y/ 
Men, 16 years and OVET..........00 41 3.9 3.9 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.8 4.0 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.3 
NG10;24 VOAars crc cccctevessas-sdecerers 10.3 9.7 9.8 10.1 9.3 9.7 10.0 9.6 9.6 10.2 9.5 9.4 9.5 9.7 10.3 
16:00) 19) VOONS.. 5: scsi. cecenenmnes 14.7 14.0 14.0 14.9 t2% 13.8 13.5 14.2 14.1 15.8 13.7 13.4 13.6 14.1 15.0 
NGO AI VOatS iicccrevacencessrars 17.0 16.8 15.2 16.6 15.6 16.0 16.8 15.9 17.5 17.1 17.5 17.6 17.5 18.4 20.5 
A SitO a OlVCANSiveccsssctessorrenses 13.1 12.2 13.4 13:5 10.6 12.4 11.4 13.0 12.0 15.2 11.2 10.7 11.3 1437, 11.8 
QOMO24 VOAIS ceceacsecsscvncscureaee there 7.3 7.3 7.3 74 7.4 8.1 7.0 | 7.1 6.9 7.1 7.3 7.3 72 7.6 
25 Years AN OVES........csseseeseeees 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.3 3.0 3.0 3.1 
25 tO 54 YOAIS.....cccsesesssseeees 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.8 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 3.1 
55 years and OVEf.........:60004] 2.8 2 2.6 Pdf 27 27 2.6 2.3 2.4 2.7 2.6 2.8 2.9 2.8 3.0 
Women, 16 years and ovet............ 4.3 41 4.2 41 4.3 441 4.3 4.1 | 4.2 | 4.2 4.0 3.9 4.0 4.0 44 
16024 YOONS ccc ccccosssssesrocversaseer 9.5 8.9 9.0 9.4 10.0 8.9 9.4 8.5 8.9 8.6 8.2 8.4 8.6 8.7 8.8 
NGO MOV CANS ciccstsssv-ccscanmesce) 13.2 12.1 11.6 12.5 14 11.8 12.1 9.4 12.6 12.4 12.0 11.9 12.3 12.1 12.4 
TOMO NT VOANS; ccsvecestetereresase 15.5 14.0 14.0 14.3 15.0 13:7 14.8 10.7 15.0 16.8 13.8 12.8 13.4 13.2 14.1 
1S8'tO: 19 Years... icccccsnsevcccee 11.6 10.8 9.8 11.3 13.4 10.5 10.2 8.2 10.9 9.8 11.0 11.6 11.5 11.6 11.3 
20 to 24 years...... Ge 7.0 To 7.6 TAs 2er2 7.8 8.0 6.7 6.3 6.0 6.3 6.3 6.7 6.7 
25 years and over... 3.3 3:2 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.4 32 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.2 
25 to 54 years....... 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.2 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.2 | 3.1 3.2 3.1 3.4 

55 years and over. 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Dec. | Nov. Dec. Dec. Nov. Dec. 
State 1999 | 2000 | 2000° State 1999 | 2000 | 2000? 
= + 

PN ADAM ees seccnccscansseisdeesetnds ose copeesnacssneed 47 47 AG SMISSOUUESs cree xeesser cea ee eae see eee 2.8 3.2 3.4 
Al aSKalerrccesessccoctstoccescoaeecssenesecsnesttsaesaee 5:7 6.0 GO Montana sesecscsrcctessteeaaneccueseeneeseeree eee 4.8 5.0 4.4 
ANI ZONA sersstet inte oe me ce ore 4.0 3.7 3.7|| Nebraska........... 2.6 2.8 2.8 
IAFKANSAS Seven voeperncetes eser eee eesayseeeseteneie 4.2 4.2 ASA INGVAG ass ctcetrcsvescsestanseseaieremeoesepatearteee ees 41 4.4 4.5 
California... 5.0 4.8 4.6|) New Hampshire............:ccccccsseseeeeceeeeeens 2.4 1.8 2.3 
COLO AGO Fee rececccerecseessexstoneeteeses caertasvoreeseee 2.8 24 24) NOW: SOTSOY on. ot ccversestosnecnnruceeeosenuteanseee? 4.2 4.0 3.9 
Connecticut... 2.8 1.8 1.9|| New Mexico... 5.8 5.5 5.3 
Delaware............. 3.5 3.8 3.8)| New York....... 4.8 4.6 4.5 
DistrictofiColumbiaics-c-c-c-tesevesouscette ess 6.0 5.7 6.3|| North Carolina... 3.2 3.8 4.0 
ElOViGa eiccsscsscszace: cet recateectorasicarctessecnnereed 3.8 3.6 3:6} North) DakOtaieccsccrsxorcececcucssescestssaccexcensees 2.9 2.9 PAY 
Ge orgiaiincncin.scceseeecunctseeeeeressncdesere 3.6 3.1 SES OHIO Beene stp itatcccveate cout anease oe neeetneseee 4] 3.9 3.9 
PWN Fossa cconcvei veststtoncSerselvraxsiaacasnactudeaves 5.1 3.8 FS) ORLANOM A. cessncae nee eseatcneneceseennne eee pveeneressenve 3.3 3.0 a 
Idaho............. 4.4 4.9 AQ) OF GON: ecccesccqacexecatercerercrtonecereescecevecacd 5.0 4.2 4.2 
WN ONS Secrest cczes conececncesccecenvectecscacessncteessters 4.2 4.4 ASSN (POMNSYIVANNAL ccc: cvsssseasencasendaskenetenatopso-se-u 4.2 4.2 4.4 
(AIAN A See A cveteseceteevtsesavstoliels snexceavarsenness 2.9 2.6 2:8 Rhode Island! .ecwe cuter aeeeseee cease 3.8 3.6 3.7 
POW i cteencorccactoincinspes dxceontutbaxavecaxedarsy 2.2 eS} 2:51} South Carolinacccccscccsscecesscavsccvestenes aeoceees 4.4 2.8 3.7 
KANSAS se ensvescusevccosssventsecctsusteccsiaesivarvsid 3.2 3.4 3:4), SGuthh DakGta. .-..ccctenctsscsnttcaornmenennaorers PS) 2.3 23 
KOMI CK Yea. c.cesecxteotens sonevtced noeenvanteaesemates 3.9 3.9) AT) TONRESSES aes rvct cen navnenccanbeeeneec seats 3.7 41 4.3 
LOUISIANA:. Kysnvowete cs Wasco ed 4.3 6.0 DB OXAS Fy encecse cat svausacoterebccaccrvapesstan sossaecdernie 4.6 4.2 3.7 
Maine eeitrieccsneasdevisiecsare cutee ceeecescses se ee 3.7 2.6 2B) Wali coemecosccesswssescpacse ace-eseee meuveeseoeea 3.0 3.3 3.3 
Maryland). 2. cctecsseevseasscceneareti ceive seneceneas se 3.2 3.6 SEF WETMON tise ce cscs ceur eee tear en er eae rae 2.8 2.5 
Massachusetts. 3.2 2.6 23)| | WiRGUNASiccsscerecvaesseeversspacersteoveacctepnssssteteera 2.8 2.1 2.1 
Michigan....... 3.6 3.9 3.8 || Washington 4.3 5.1 4.9 
Minnesota.. 25 3.1 3.1|| West Virginia. 6.1 5.8 5.5 
MISSISSIDDIicccrecscssetetrstessstessssxeva<eaeesceevs ee 5.1 6.0 5.1|| Wisconsin... 3.0 3.0 3.3 

WYOMING. io Sinscecvernnsennenennysertenek ioomeeeseceeney 4.4 3.8 3.7 


® = preliminary 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


_ a [Ge spec. I Novia) Dec. ll) ac am... bale © manic Decte MeNov iE EDeCams 
State 1999 2000 | 2000° State 1999 | 2000 | 2000° 

PUAD AINA 2c. <-hossexcevactteesesneubedstys 1,940.5 1,940.9 AVO4AS >t Missourileetins. cece ncersceerecauecares 2,740.1 2,778.0 2,770.3 
BIASK A secsnccssusevenvevnnnencdedvesboancatess 280.3 281.4 284.0) iMontana weeerecace reese eee 386.8 393.0 393.2 
PATI Z OIA store eteed: ces enwnnauasaxPerecastein 2,203.0 2,272.1 2;285:6) || IN@braSkaivivesscsveccvarccvteezesso-ysnaees 894.9 884.8 886.4 
ALKANSAS sc cccececencevseescutesonaccecsusbece 1,153.8 1,178.4 W775 IV NO Vad awnrsce, xc seer cece eee peer 1,007.0 1,049.4 1,056.5 
CalifOriniayiiscscesecscanvsacvevewsenetscmenc 14,171.3 14,561.3 14,614.4 || New Hampshire..............::ceeseeee 610.7 614.5 612.6 
COlOrAD Osi aeaces ecccsesccsvesasesaccsscve 2,166.5 PPISS 2,216.9) || NEW JOLSCY.....csencsssececescostoscenrorns 3,896.5 3,946.1 3,949.1 
GONE CUCU ic se-vscenannanee es 1,680.7 1,698.6 1,697.3 || NEW MeXICO........cscssccssssesesseteees 735.5 749.4 750.5 
DOIAWAN Es... sccscccsiscccssosescsccsssecssersd 417.4 424.2 ADA NG WN ON earonenueerooeer-carwesoereeees 8,530.7 8,677.9 8,683.2 
District of Columbia...............06 620.8 624.1 627.1 || North Carolina..........:escecsesceees 3,886.4 3,916.0 3,910.3 
FON Ga sere cenesececconsonsceacsnesncxtevensere ey 7,016.6 7,248.2 7,278.9 || North Dakota.........ccseceeeeseeeees 326.1 325.3 325.8 
Georgia..........0 3,948.1 3,994.9 3,993.6 || ONIO.......--:-nsse-nscerseeensersseeercnnense 5,580.3 5,604.9 5,605.8 
Hawaii.. 536.8 546.3 548.5 || Oklahoma.. 1,475.5 1,497.0 1,495.2 
Idaho... 548.9 567.5 5682) | Oregon sxccsctesrec-secseeeeteece-eeeee seer 1,588.9 1,601.8 1,598.0 
Illinois... 5,983.6 6,022.9 6,026.0 || Pennsylvania... 5,580.6 5,595.3 5,597.3 
IGIAN A cersccccstiscacevsspecnrent<ecceceres 2,986.8 2,996.1 25989:7 i Rhode ISlANd. csssscessss-essmnecerssces 467.6 474.4 474.6 
NOW Alsi cocsscvcssnntestnes access scaeeeneroy 1,473.4 1,501.6 1,501.6 || South Carolina..........:seseseeeeeee 1,855.8 1,895.1 1,885.2 
KanSasiecaceovzeceeteecseusctettin rations 1,339.9 1,363.7 1,865.1 ||| South Dakotas oe ---cccnecrcencescensue 278.5 380.8 381.3 
K@NtUCkKyst-erersecccecestancatnecancess 1,813.9 1,840.2 13843%5 |||) TENNESSE le citeesccrccrenesovoesencaeere 2,691.8 2,712.2 2,714.5 
WHOUWISIAN ser ss arses vacecn tate teratucsasied 1,907.4 1,918.0 19288 NT exase soncrectec Sea geressmrttereess 9,264.9 9,489.6 9,521.0 
Maine scecctensvererectensseertemet est cence 593.1 602.3 60357. (jaUitahizeccccencotects sone eet weteeerent 1,061.9 1,086.8 1,087.2 
Manyland iessressrecesncesdateaseeesntnec sey 2,409.8 2,459.4 ZAGOM WN AVermMONerrecccastteceentecsnantesveyecsen eta 292.2 297.1 297.8 
Massachusetts.. 3,264.3 3,315.3 3520 Si IVICA cccvenrsresecesseceserereseercacese ad 3,440.9 3,508.9 3,511.1 
Michigan......... 4,583.2 4,618.7 ALGOO!3 | NWASHINGION cee cere cee coset an 2,665.6 2,713.2 2,718.9 
Minnesota... 2,632.7 2,673.3 2,673.5 || West Virginia............< “Reso ralaterares 728.3 735.2 734.1 
Mississippi 1,156.9 1,149.2 1,147.8 || Wisconsin.. 2,794.5 2,841.7 2,833.3 
Wyoming... 235.1 241.4 240.7 


° = preliminary 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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Current Labor Statistics; Labor Force Data 


12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 
Annual average 2000 2001 
— 


Indust T 
et 1999 | 2000? | Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov Dec.? | Jan.? 
| 428,786 | 131,417 | 130,387 | 130,482 | 131,009 | 131,419 | 131,590 | 131,647 | 131,607 | 131,528 131,723 | 131,789 | 131,842 | 131,861 | 132,129 
108,616 | 110,847 | 110,036 | 110,088 | 110,462 | 110,752 | 110,578 | 110,845 | 111,001 | 111,018 | 111,232 111,325 | 111,437 | 111,447 | 111,661 
GOODS-PRODU: 25,482 | 25,661 | 25,677| 25,624) 25,738) 25,725| 25,684/ 25,700| 25,756 | 25,644) 25,639 25,665 | 25,527 | 25,560] 25,645 
MINING \......... 535 538 530 533 536 539°} = 539 539 538 537 539 542 541 540 545 
Metal mining 45 44 45 45 45 45 44 44 43 44 44 44 43 44 43 
Oil and gas extraction... 293 304 293 296 300 303 305 306 306 304 307 309 311 311 315 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
OXCOPLHLIOIS..c.cevccccsnveseneeanses 112 110 111 111 111 111 110 110 110 109 108 109 109 107 108 
CONSTUCTION <.oi.-sscsesssvostnsnsssnvans 6,404 6,687 6,652 6,618 6,726 6,694 6,666 6,668 6,670 6,675 6,720 6,745 6,734 6,716 6,861 
General building contractors....., 1,450 1,505 1,498 1,491 1,508 1,497 1,497 1,498 1,498 1,505 1,510 1,517 1,523 1,525 1,544 
Heavy construction, except 
BuildinGiaeviseccssteecrentex-ceas, 869 886 892 885 905 899 888 877 881 882 885 892 882 867 889 
Special trades contractors. ; 4,084 4,296 4,262 4,242 4,313 4,298 4,281 4,293 4,291 4,288 4,325 4,336 4,329 4,324 4,428 
Manufacturing.........seceseseesseneeed 18,543 | 18,437] 18,495] 18,473] 18,476] 18,492] 18,479] 18,493| 18,548) 18,432/ 18,380| 18,378| 18,360} 18,304 | 18,239 
Production workers 12,739 | 12,642} 12,713] 12,697] 12,683} 12,689) 12,682] 12,683] 12,741 12,630} 12,585| 12,583} 12,567] 12,511 12,445 
Durable QOOdS......:.:se-ssseseseenee 11,103 | 11,084) 11,099] 11,088} 11,094) 11,104} 11,106} 11,120] 11,161 11,087 | 11,052} 11,052} 11,058) 11,032} 10,961 
Production workersS........-...+. 7,590 7,569 7,592 7,592 7,580 7,584 7,584 7,593 7,629 7,567 7,541 7,542 7,546 754% 7,451 
Lumber and wood products..... 828 821 830 832 830 830 828 827 825 818 816 812 807 802 796 
Furniture and fixtures..............J 548 555 553 553 555 557 558 558 564 555 556 555 554 551 548 
Stone, clay, and glass | 
PROGUCES orc woverneesteronnrnsnsens 563 566 568 567 568 567 566 568 571 566 565 564 563 561 564 
Primary metal industries. = 700 695 699 699 701 699 699 699 698 | 695 | 691 691 690 682 675 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,517 1,533 1,523 1,525 1,528 1,534 1,535 1,540 1,539 1,539 | 1,534 1,533 1,535 1,531 1,518 
Industrial machinery and 
GQUIPIMONG ax ssveravecerrasressnaxes 2,141 2,128 2,130 2,131 2,124 2,126 2,125 2,130 2,137 2,133 2,121 2,124 2,127 2,127 2,123 
Computer and office } | 
EQUIPMENT........ceecceeeeeeeeeeeed 370 363 369 368 366 364 360 360 361 363 361 361 361 362 363 
Electronic and other electrical 
OQUIDINION Cipeccessseccetsencncrrenasoa 1,670 1,704 1,679 1,684 1,682 1,691 1,693 1,697 1,719 | 1,718 1,714 1,719 1,724 ret 1,726 
Electronic components and 
ACCESSOTICS......eseseeeeeeee | 636 667 642 645 646 651 654 661 670 675 681 | 687 694 696 698 
Transportation equipment 1,884 1,841 1,871 1,855 1,865 1,859 1,863 1,864 1,863 1,818 | 1,813 1,812 1,814 1,808 1,765 
Motor vehicles and 
equipment 1,019 1,011 1,027 1,029 1,028 1,026 1,026 1,030 1,029 | 993 | 993 991 989 983 945 
Aircraft and parts... 495 459 469 453 467 461 463 460 460 456 457 456 | 455 457 454 
Instruments and related | | | 
(NOAUCHSicecee seve reece east 856 846 847 844 844 844 845 844 849 849 | 847 | 847 | 850 850 853 
Miscellaneous manufacturing } | | 
industries. 395 396 399 398 397 397 394 393 396 | 396 | 395 | 395 394 393 393 
Nondurable goods... 7,440 7,352 7,396 7,385 7,382 7,388 7,373 7,373 | 7,387) 7,345] 7,328] 7,326] 7,302 7,272 7,278 
Production workers.............. 5,149 5,073 §,121 5,105 5,103 5,105 5,098 §,090 5,112 5,063 5,044 5,041 §,018 4,994 4,994 
Food and kindred products...... 1,677 1,672 1,681 1,672 1,671} 1,678 1,675 1,679 | 1,680} 1,670 1,661 | 1,673 1,667 6,777 1,677 
Tobacco products. = 39 36 38 37 35 37 37 37 37 34 | 37 37 37 37 37 
Textile mill products... 560 541 548 549 549 548 545 §42 544 $42 | 539 536 530 525 524 
Apparel and other textile 
PRODUCES stern naxssasecevetens 692 649 666 665 665 665 660 652 656 644 639 633 630 623 621 
Paper and allied product | 668 661 664 663 662 662 661 663 662 660 | 660 | 660 657 656 656 
Printing and publishing............ 1,553 1,556 1,549 1,550 1,551 1,554 1,662 1,558 1,561 1,560 | 1,560 | 1,559 1,557 1,554 1,555 
Chemicals and allied products. 1,034 1,027 1,031 1,031 1,031 1,030 1,028 1,028 1,026 1,024 1,024 1,023 1,024 1,022 1,024 
Petroleum and coal products... 134 131 132 132 132 132 132 132 131 132 | 132 131 130 128 128 
Rubber and miscellaneous } 
plastics products........... wef 1,006 1,005 1,011 1,010 1,010 1,007 1,008 1,008; 1,014 1,005 1,002 1,001 998 990 986 
Leather and leather products... 78 74 76 76 76 75 75 74 76 74 74 73 72 71 70 


SERVICE-PRODUCING.... 


Transportation and public 
utilities. 


103,304 | 105,756 | 104,710 | 104,858 | 105,271 | 105,694 | 105,906 | 105,947 | 105,851 | 105,884 | 106,084 | 106,124 | 106,207 | 106,301 | 106,484 


6,826 6,993 6,925 6,937 6,953 6,970 6,962 6,985 7,010 6,941 | 7,037 7,046 7,060 7,086 7,083 


Transportation. PY 4,409 4,524 4,470 4,479 4,492 4,509 4,501 4,510 4,536 4,549 4,549 4,549 4,563 4,580 4,579 
Railroad transportation............ 230 220 225 225 222 221 219 217 219 221 219 219 220 217 ‘221 
Local and interurban 

passenger transit.........c008 485 497 493 494 494 498 498 493 502 503 500 498 500 500 501 
Trucking and warehousing......| 1,805 1,839 1,827 1,828 1,833 1,839 1,834 1,834 1,846 1,845 1,845 1,843 1,839 1,850 1,856 
Water transportation... 187 201 192 196 197 200 200 202 199 204 206 206 206 ‘206 ‘206 
Transportation BY! Oc sicecstexsacey 1,227 1,282 1,256 1,259 1,268 1,270 1,269 1,279 1,282 1,288 1,291 1,297 1,310 1,317 1,305 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 13 13 13 12 12 12 12 12 13 12 12 12 j 13 12 ‘ 13 
Transportation services.......... 463 472 464 465 466 469 469 473 475 476 476 

Communications and public 7 Bie he? as 
LAMB is caste ca cepdecedtvacenvdenvasicnsy 2,416 2,469 2,455 2,458 2,461 2,461 2,461 2,475 2,474 2,392 2,488 2,497 2,497 2,506 2,504 
Communications... 1,552 1,612 1,591 1,598 1,602 1,604 1,606 1,619 1,618 1,537 1 . ; 
Electric, gas, and sanitary = ae ae ia ae 

services 865 857 864 860 859 857 855 856 856 855 856 856 853 852 853 
Wholesale trade 6,924 7,054 7,005 7,011 7,017 7,055 7,048 7,049 7,050 7,062 7,070 7,087 7,093 7,085 7,080 
Retail trade......cscorsssssssssessseseasees 22,788 | 23,137 | 22,973| 22,987 | 23,027| 23,197) 23,064| 23,122] 23,196 

' A ’ 5 j , 3, ' , 23,191 . 

tual’ caeiray ws 23,179 | 23,193 | 23,238 | 23,256] 23,283 

SPM OG ice rsccrsnscrssdesteassininaensse) 989 1,021 1,016 1,020 1,034 1,032 1,025 1,018 1,018 1,021 
; : ; , / A ‘ i} “ i 1,019 1,022 1,020 

General merchandise stores.....| 2,771 2,753 2,765 2,762 2,756 2,791 2,744 2,741 2,727 2,740 2,739 2,740 2,770 ne ore 

Department storeS.........0c00.08 2,431 2,402 2,419 2,417 2,409 2,443 2,388 2,386 2,373 2,393 2,389 2,389 2,419 | 2.416 | 2.394 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
(In thousands} 


eeicnee Annual average ; 2000 2001 

1999 | 2000° i Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. | May. | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec.? | Jan.? 

Food) storess teen 3,495] 3,516] 3,501] 3,503] 3,502] 3,522] 3516] 3,515] 3519] 3522] 3522] 3519] 3,516] 3,527] 3,528 
Automotive dealers and 

Service StatiONS.....-...ccecsse 2,369| 2,414] 2,399) 2,304| 2,407] 2,410] 2,408] 2,412) 2,411! 2,418] 2,424] 2,431] 2,430] 2,428] 3,432 

New and used car dealers....... 1,079} 1,144 1,097} 1,100} 1,105] 1,106) 1,107) 1,110) 1,111] 1,115] 1,118] 1,120] 1,120] 1,121 1,124 


Apparel and accessory stores... 1,174 1,174 1,176 1,184 1,188 1,195 1,195 1,197 1,206 1,202 1,209 1,205 1,211 1,217 1,227 
Furniture and home furnishings 
stores 
Eating and drinking places.. 
Miscellaneous retail 


1,082 1,199 1,099 1,102 1,111 1,113 1,113 1,118 1,119 1,121 ee 1,128 1,130 1,139 1,139 
7,940 8,065 7,998 7,992 8,000 8,097 8,028 8,071 8,132 8,099 8,076 8,073 8,097 8,113 8,124 


establishments...............0... 2,969 3,050 3,019 3,021 3,029 3,037 3,035 3,050 3,064 3,068 3,068 3,075 3,064 3,067 3,088 
Finance, insurance, and 
real estate.. 7,569 7,618 7,612 7,624 7,621 7,610 7,600 7,588 7,586 7,608 7,622 7,638 7,647 7,660 7,689 


Finance 
Depository institutions.... 
Commercial banks.... 


3,691 3,720 3,709 3,717 3,713 3,709 3,703 3,705 3,708 3,717 3,729 3,737 3,739 3,748 3,763 
2,061 2,043 2,058 2,057 2,054 2,052 2,044 2,042 2,036 2,037 2,038 2,034 2,033 2,035 2,038 
1,476 1,455 1,470 1,469 1,466 1,464 1,456 1,454 1,449 1,450 1,450 1,446 1,445 1,445 1,444 


Savings institutions... aa 252 241 247 245 243 243 243 242 240 240 239 238 237 237 237 
Nondepository institutions....... 710 689 699 699 692 686 684 682 683 683 687 689 690 690 697 
Security and commodity 

DIOKOISi canisters 688 745 716 723 728 732 736 741 748 753 759 766 768 773 776 

231 242 236 238 239 239 239 240 241 244 245 248 248 250 252 
Insurance 2,371 2,362 2,372 2,373 2,373 2,365 2,361 2,359 2,354 2,358 2,353 2,355 2,362 2,362 2,368 
Insurance Carriers..........cccee 1,611 1,592 1,606 1,606 1,605 1,597 1,594 1,593 1,585 1,587 1,582 1,581 1,587 1,586 1,591 
Insurance agents, brokers, 
and service.. 761 770 766 767 768 768 767 766 769 771 771 774 775 776 777 
Real estate 1,507 1,536 1,531 1,534 1,535 1,536 1,536 1,524 1,524 1,533 1,540 1,546 1,546 1,550 1,558 
Servicesiics ccc rations: 39,027 | 40,384] 39,844} 39,914] 40,090] 40,195 | 40,220] 40,401 | 40,403} 40,572] 40,685 | 40,696} 40,764} 40,800} 40,881 
Agricultural ServiCes............00 766 800 806 796 812 801 790 788 794 799 801 806 810 806 816 


Hotels and other lodging places 1,848 1,910 1,866 1,868 1,885 1,902 1,904 1,922 1,925 1,921 1,923 1,924 1,939 1,945 1,940 
Personal services.. 1,233 1,276 1,263 1,265 1,265 1,272 1,262 1,271 1,273 1,285 1,285 1,285 1,288 1,291 1,309 
Business services.. 9,267 9,746 9,571 9,615 9,681 9,735 9,715 9,773 9,768 9,800 9,853 9,829 9,823 9,745 9,744 


Services to buildings.. fect 985 1,001 997 1,000 1,004 1,001 996 997 1,002 1,000 1,001 1,000 1,004 1,007 1,010 
Personnel supply services....... 3,601 3,835 3,753 3,773 3,817 3,885 3,855 3,873 3,851 3,865 3,891 3,861 3,845 3,746 3,711 
Help supply services.............. 3,228 3,419 3,361 3,382 3,418 3,485 3,440 3,444 3,433 3,436 3,463 3,432 3,413 3,340 3,301 
Computer and data 
processing ServiCeS............+. 1,831 1,941 1,896 1,906 1,915 1,927 1,929 1,933 1,950 1,951 1,955 1,966 1,928 1,966 1,997 
Auto repair services 
AN DANKIN Qietoesncsceceeo-sneenecevacs 1,184 1,198 1,194 1,195 1,192 1,195 1,192 1,191 1,194 1,198 1,200 1,206 1,206 1,216 1,227 
Miscellaneous repair services... 377 384 382 384 384 383 383 384 384 384 385 386 386 383 385 
Motion pictures..............0seecee 610 631 626 623 630 634 632 635 634 636 631 630 631 639 646 
Amusement and recreation 
SONVICOS stern nacuecerstuccwarnssernsesen 1,660 1,771 1,721 1,723 1,729 1,752 1,755 1,789 1,795 1,808 1,785 1,791 1,793 1,790 1,810 
Health services..............:cccee 9,989 10,139 | 10,066 | 10,078 10,091 10,093 | 10,104} 10,116 10,143 | 10,161 10,178 | 10,191 10,208 10,228 | 10,258 
Offices and clinics of medical 
GOCIOYSirerrccenurncceesrecormessess 1,877 1,933 1,910 1,914 1,920 1,925 1,928 1,928 1,930 1,935 1,945 1,950 1,953 1,958 1,969 
Nursing and personal care 
facilities... 1,785 1,791 1,788 1,790 1,791 1,789 1,788 1,786 1,787 1,793 1,791 1,793 1,793 1,796 1,797 
Hospitals... ea 3,982 4,019 4,001 4,002 4,004 3,999 4,005 4,008 4,018 4,021 4,029 4,032 4,045 4,053 4,065 
Home health care services...... 636 642 638 639 639 641 641 642 645 646 645 645 644 642 643 
LOGal SCLVIGES -....c.ccsssssnedavenaseoni 997 1,011 1,008 1,007 1,007 1,004 1,006 1,009 1,012 1,014 1,014 1,016 1,014 1,015 1,015 


Educational services.... 
Social services............. 


2,276 2,355 2,308 2,309 2,329 2,329 2,356 2,374 2,374 2,395 2,388 2,357 2,365 2,389 2,379 
2,800 2,963 2,905 2,912 2,929 2,940 2,946 2,945 2,919 2,955 3,001 3,019 3,032 3,055 3,057 


Child day care services. | 695 764 737 740 749 753 758 760 768 774 779 784 787 792 792 
Residential care a4 775 823 803 807 810 812 816 820 826 827 833 838 840 845 849 
Museums and botanical and 
zoological gardens...........-...+. 98 102 100 100 101 102 101 103 103 103 103 103 104 104 104 
Membership organizations........ 2,425 2,441 2,439 2,439 2,440 2,439 2,438 2,441 2,429 2,433 2,445 2,446 2,450 2,451 2,447 
Engineering and management 
SONVICO Staeesesrenvc-eorecctecresnenecere 3,254 3,413 3,344 3,354 3,369 3,368 3,390 3,415 3,411 3,435 3,449 3,463 3,471 3,489 3,499 
Engineering and architectural 
SORVICGG arccetansenncecnessy ieee 953 1,002 982 984 985 987 995 1,005 1,007 1,010 1,012 1,015 1,015 1,023 1,030 
Management and public 
FOLAUIONS:ceveecerececctcensnenenruanceee 1,036 1,107 1,074 1,077 1,085 1,088 1,096 1,110 1,107 1,118 1,123 1,129 1,137 1,141 1,146 
Government 20,170 | 20,570 | 20,351} 20,394] 20,547| 20,667] 21,012] 20,802 | 20,606] 20,510] 20,491 | 20,464] 20,405 | 20,414 | 20,468 


Federal 2,669 2,778 2,663 2,700 2,816 2,885 3,238 3,092 2,819 2,657 2,627 2,625 2,615 2,570 2,607 
Federal, except Postal 
1,796 1,918 1,797 1,835 1,951 2,022 2,374 2,230 1,954 1,790 1,764 1,762 1,760 1,757 1,749 
4,695 4,746 4,725 4,728 4,733 4,744 4,737 4,716 4,774 4,765 4,776 4,755 4,748 4,768 4,771 
1,968 1,988 1,981 1,981 1,982 1,990 1,983 1,967 1,994 2,002 2,009 1,988 1,977 1,992 1,999 
2,727 2,758 2,744 2,747 2,751 2,754 2,754 2,749 2,750 2,763 | 2,767 2,767 2,771 2,776 2,772 
12,806 | 13,047| 12,963] 12,966] 12,998] 13,038] 13,037] 12,994] 13,043| 13,088 | 13,088 | 13,084] 13,042 | 13,076 | 13,090 
7,272 7,394 7,356 7,355 7,373 7,408 7,395 7,361 7,394 7,411 7,396 7,391 7,377 7,383 7,387 
5,534 5,656 5,607 5,611 5,625 5,630 5,642 5,633 5,649 5,677 5,692 5,693 5,665 5,693 5,703 


Education 
Other local government. 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 2000 2001 
Industry 4 Pp Pp 
1999 | 2000° | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec.’ | Jan. 
+h 4 + 

PRIVATE SECTOR...........c.secsssenerseee 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.6 34.5 34.6 34.4 34.5 34.4 34.3 34.4 34.4 34.3 34.1 34.3 
GOODS-PRODUCING............ccceeeeeeree need 41.0 40.9| 41.1 41.3 AN25\\" 41.5 40.9 40.9 41.1 40.8 40.7 40.9 40.5 39.7 40.4 
OES NOES Cassecracce eesenteco-cecmoebseerep ea orreee! 43.8 44.9 44.7 44.7 44.7 45.3 44.1 44.7 45.3 44.6 45.2 45.6 44.9 44.4 45.1 
MANUFACTURING. ..........02cccer eee eesnneeens 41.7 41.5 41.7 41.8 41.7 42.2 41.4 41.6 41.7 41.4 41.3 41.4 41.2 40.4 40.9 
OVENS MOUS i evtisccissnessivscrvuververssonicd 4.6 4.5 46 47 4.6 49 4.5 4.6 4.6 4.5 4.4 4.5 4.3 4.0 41 
Durable goods. ...........000000secesscrsscesees 42.2 42.0 42.3 42.3 42.3 42.8 42.0 42.2 42.4 419 41.8 41.9 41.7 40.6 41.2 
Overtime hours...........00 4.8 47 4.8 4.9 4.8 6: 4.7 4.8 4.7 4.6 4.5 4.6 4.4 4.0 41 
Lumber and wood products.. 41.2 40.7 411 41.0 40.9 41.2 40.7 40.8 41.1 40.4 40.5 40.6 40.6 39.7 39.9 
Furniture and fixtures...........:cccccceseeee 40.3 39.8 40.2 40.3 40.2 40.6 40.3 39.9 39.7 39.4 39.4) 39.7 39.4 38.8 38.9 
Stone, clay, and glass products...........| 43.5 43.2 43.6 43.5 43.4 43.6 43.0 42.9 43.7 43.2 43.1 43.2 42.7 41.7 42.4 
Primary metal industries...............:00++4 44.2 44.0 44.5 44.5 44.4 44.9 43.8) 43.9 44.3 43.7 43.7 | 43.8 43.6 42.5 42.8 

Blast furnaces and basic steel 
DLOOUCtS anpeascecarteccnpsccrntesesr certains) 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 45.2 45.0 44.7 45.0 45.2 44.4 44.5 44.2 44.1 43.2 43.1 
Fabricated metal products... 42.2 42.2 42.4) 42.4) 42.5 43.0 42.3 42.4| 42.6 42.1 | 42.0 42.1 41.7 40.6 41.5 

| 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 42.2 42.3 42.3 42.3 42.3 42.9 42.2 42.5 42.6 42.2 42.1) 42.1 42.0 41.2 41.7 

Electronic and other electrical 
equipment.............. 41.4 41.4 41.6 41.6 41.8 42.2 41.3 41.4 41.9 41.0} 41.2 |) 412 40.9 40.5 41.0 
Transportation equipment........ b 43.8 43.4) 43.8 44.0 43.7 44.3 43.2 44.0 43.9 43.4 42.9 43.1 42.9 40.6 41.6 
Motor vehicles and equipment........... 45.0 44.2) 45.0] 45.0! 446] 455| 442/ 453) 445!) 445) 436|! 440) 432) 39.8) 408 
Instruments and related products......... 41.5 41.2 41.3 41.2 41.2 41.6 41.2 41.3 41.6 | 44.1) 41.1 41.2 41.0 40.4 40.8 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.............-4 39.8 39.4 39.5 39.5 39.4 39.8 39.3 39.4 39.7 39.4 39.3 39.3 39.1 38.7 39.2 
Nondurable goods. 40.9 40.7 40.9} 41.0 40.9 41.3 40.6 40.7 | 40.7 | 40.6 | 40.6 40.6 | 40.4 | 40.0 40.4 
Overtime hours............6 P| 4.4 4.3 4.4 4.5 4.3 4.6 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.3 | 4.3 44 4.0 41 
Food and kindred products.............:0++ 41.8 41.4 41.6 41.6 41.6 41.9 41.2 41.5 41.2 41.5 414) 414) 41.2 40.7 41.2 
Textile mill PrOducts...........:cccscceeceeeee 40.9 41.1 41.1 41.7 41.6 41.9 41.1 41.1 41.2| 40.7| 41.0 40.9 405 40.5 40.4 
Apparel and other textile products......., 37.5 37.2 37.6 37.7 37.8 38.0 37.1 37.0 37.3 36.9 36.8 36.9 36.6 36.4 36.5 
Paper and allied products............:0e 43.5 42.8 43.3 43.5 43.2 43.6 42.8 42.8) 42.4 42.4 42.7 42.5) 42.6 41.8 42.4 
Printing and publishing...........ccceceeee 38.2 38.1 38.3 38.3 38.2 38.5 38.0 38.2 38.1 37.9 38.1 38.2 38.0 ro F 38.1 
Chemicals and allied products............., 43.0 42.8 42.9 42.7 42.6 42.9 42.7 42.9 43.4 43.0 42.9 43.0 42.6 42.4 42.7 

Rubber and miscellaneous } 
PIASUCS PIOGUCIS.....0iccsecerscasisesssvenncsnsd 41.7 41.3 41.6 41.6 41.5 42.1 41.3 41.4 41.4| 41.2 ; 41.1 | 41.1 41.0 40.0 40.9 
Leather and leather products............... 37.8 37.8 37.8 38.1 38.0 38.9 38.2 37.8 37.1 37.1 37.4 37.4 38.1 37.2 38.2 

| | 
SERVICE-PRODUCING...............cc0eeeseel 32.8 32.8 32.9 32.8 32.8 32.8 32.7 32:9) .997'|| “Sor Soe) (a7 32.8 32.7 32.8 

| 

TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES.......cssecessecesseseee] 38.7 38.5) 384] 383] 383| 387| 384| 384| 388| 382| 385| 386| 385] 387] 387 
WHOLESALE TRADE.acccscssccsscesseenee] 38.3] 385 386/ 385| 386| 386| 386| 386) 385| 383| 386 | 38.5| 386| 383) 384 
PANS TRAD Bigecsasestan-cacevexstss<cencverdunass 29.0 28.9 29.1 29.1 29.0 28.8 28.8 29.0 | 28.8 | 28.8) 288 28.8 28.9 28.6 29.1 


? = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 2000 2001 
Industry : 

1999 | 2000° | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec.’ | Jan.? 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)..| $ 13.24 | $ 13.74 | $13.49 | $13.54 | $13.58 | $13.64 | $13.66 | $13.70 | $13.75 | $13.80 | $13.83 | $13.88 | $13.96 | $14.02 | $14.02 
Goods-producing.............:.s:sseeceeee 14.84 | 15.40| 15.13] 15.20] 15.25] 15.30] 15.29) 15.34] 15.40] 15.45] 15.46] 15.57] 15.66) 15.64] 15.71 
MINING itrascns caresses ertees.cr eee eee 17.09| 17.14] 17.09] 17.14] 17.27| 17.26] 17.25] 17.24] 17.23] 17.05] 17.09] 17.08] 17.13] 17.10| 17.01 
Constnictionisetscvat chee eee 17.18) 17.86| 17.50] 17.60] 17.67] 17.78| 17.75] 17.77| 17.90] 17.93] 17.96] 18.00] 18.20] 1815] 18.31 
Mandfacturinguese stereo 13.91] 1438] 14.15] 14.21] 14.23] 14.28) 14.27] 14.36] 14.39] 14.43| 14.43] 14.56] 14.63] 14.61] 14.60 
Excluding overtime..........ssssesssesseeend 13.18 | 13.64] 13.41] 13.45| 13.47] 13.49] 13.53] 13.60] 13.64] 13.69] 13.73) 13.81] 13.90] 13.93] 13.90 
Service-producing..............e+esceseeeee- 12.73 | 13.22] 12.97] 13.01] 13.05] 13.11] 13.15] 13.19] 13.23] 13.28] 13.33] 13.36] 13.44] 13.53] 13.51 
Transporiation and public utilities....... 15.69 | 16.22] 15.92] 16.00] 16.04] 16.12) 16.22| 16.28] 16.17] 16.26] 16.30] 16.38] 16.42] 16.50] 16.46 
Wholesale trade........sesccsssesssscssecseesseee 14.58] 1518) 14.90] 14.89] 14.90] 15.03] 15.02) 15.16] 15.22) 15.24] 15.32] 15.36] 15.46] 15.56| 15.49 
Retailitradensse se cesteteccsccccasereecsy 9.08 945| 9.26] 9.32} 9.35] 9.39) 939] 943] 9.45] 9.49) 9.54] 956] 960; 965| 9.61 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...| 14.62| 15.07| 14.86) 14.87| 14.95] 14.98] 15.01] 15.05| 15.03] 15.12] 15.19| 15.18) 15.27] 15.35] 15.39 
Senvices:tarsscctenczdnentes. trees 13.36 | 13.88] 13.61] 13.66] 13.69] 13.74] 13.79] 13.82| 13.89] 13.94] 13.97] 14.00] 1412] 14.20] 14.22 

PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 
LOM ANS) eecccssscss tases eveesteses vchtecescecoteeer 7.86 7.88| 7.88| 7.87] 7.83] 7.87| 7.87| 7.85| 7.86| 7.90| 7.87| 7.89] 7.92] 7.94 - 

a 


— Data not available. 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 2000 2001 
Industry + T al 5 
1999 | 2000° | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. zi Nov. | Dec.” | Jan. 
PRIVATE SECTOR.........s:eceeseeeseereeeee| $13.24 | $13.74 | $13.58 | $13.58 | $13.59 | $13.69 | $13.64 | $13.62 $13.68 | $13.67 | $13.88 | $13.96 | $13.98 | $14.03 | $14.09 
MINING Secseeccecececessectansecnesceecacriecevrseced 17.09 17.14| 17.30| 17.20] 17.28] 17.29] 17.19] 17.09] 17.13] 16.94] 17.05| 17.02] 17.06] 17.19] 17.22 
| 
CONSTRUCTION...........000cssnsesecssesereesees 17.18 17.86 | 17.39] 17.42] 17.54] 17.66] 17.71] 17.74] 17.95] 18.04] 18.16] 18.21 | 18.16) 18.22) 18.19 
MANUFACTURING........2.20020220eeeeeeeeees 13.91 14.38! 14.19] 1419] 14.22] 14.28] 14.27| 14.34] 14.37] 14.37] 14.50| 1453] 1462] 1469) 1463 
| | 
Durable QOOdS..........:2:esceeceeeeeeeeeeeeee] 14.40 14.93} 14.72] 14.73] 14.76| 14.82] 1480] 14.90| 14.86 | 14.93 | 15.07] 15.13} 15.22] 15.26) 15.17 
Lumber and wood products. : 11.47 11.80} 11.67] 11.63] 11.62] 11.73] 11.74] 11.82) 11.87] 11.83] 11.88] 11.91] 11.89) 11.96! 11.96 
Furniture and fixtures... 11.23 11.75 | 11.47] 11.51] 11.59] 11.64] 11.69] 11.73] 11.80} 11.82} 11.88] 11.92] 11.94] 12.02) 12.00 
Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 13.87 14.32 | 13.94] 13.96] 14.03] 14.23] 14.28| 14.36) 14.42| 14.41) 1453) 1456| 14.51| 14.51] 14.54 
Primary metal industries............2.:0000] 15.83 16.50 | 16.20| 16.28] 16.34] 16.51) 16.40| 16.52 16.68 | 16.57) 16.65) 16.55) 16.64 16.66 | 16.66 
Blast furnaces and basic steel | | | | 
PIOGUGIS: nc -sctcanvivescvnsereserdnecvercnaserted 18.81 19.46 | 19.16] 19.32] 19.49) 19.72] 19.46] 19.62) 19.78| 19.56| 19.58) 19.28| 19.27) 19.26] 19.50 
Fabricated metal products 13.48 13.87 | 13.71 | 13.67] 13.69] 13.75| 13.75) 13.82) 13.82) 13.90} 14.02} 14.03) 1408} 14.13} 14.12 
Industrial machinery and equipment...) 15.02 15.63 | 15.39] 15.40] 15.43) 15.42| 15.45] 15.51 | 15.61 | 15.66 | 15.84| 15.88] 15.93| 16.04] 15.97 
Electronic and other electrical 
EQUIPMEN KE ccccscssarecoscerescsnassnersceces 13.46 13.80 | 13.77] 13.72] 13.70} 13.70} 13.65} 13.72] 13.79| 13.81 | 13.84] 13.88] 13.93] 14.03] 14.04 
Transportation equipment... 18.04 19.04 | 18.57 | 18.58} 18.70] 1882) 1879) 19.01 | 18.66) 19.02) 19.30} 19.52 19.82 | 19.72] 19.30 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......... 18.41 19.59 | 18.99] 19.03] 19.17) 19.36 | 19.35] 19.62} 19.07 | 19.58| 19.87 | 20.19} 20.57)| 20.41 | 19.85 
Instruments and related products.......| 14.17 14.62 14.38 | 14.41 14.40 14.40 14.44) 1449) 14.65 | 14.65 | 14.80) 14.85 14.91 15.06 15.00 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 11.30 11.65] 11.52] 11.53] 11.55] 11.58) 11.59] 11.60] 11.65] 11.60} 11.70] 11.77] 11.78] 11.91 11.93 
Nondurable goods.............+.0sseeseeeee 13.16 13.53 | 13.37] 13.36] 13.37] 13.45 | 13.43| 13.48| 13.61 13.52) 13.63 | 13.63 | 13.71 | 13.82 | 13.82 
Food and kindred products..............+. 12.09 12.41} 12.23) 12.23} 12.27} 12.36) 12.36) 12.39] 12.46 | 12.40 | 12.50 | 12.44) 12.57 | 12.67 | 12.65 
MODACCO) PYOGUGHS cc ssececens secsesrecsnesess 19.07 19.07 | 17.21] 17.48 | 19.10) 19.71} 20.40} 20.87} 21.08 | 20.95 | 18.51 | 17.98| 1840) 1855 | 18.42 
Textile mill products...........c:cceeeeeees 10.71 10.95 | 10.84] 10.85] 10.86] 10.94] 10.91} 10.91] 10.97) 10.97} 11.05} 11.01 | 11.04] 11.05] 11.10 
Apparel and other textile products...... 8.86 9.09 9.03 9.03 9.05 9.05 9.05 9.07 9.06 9.09 9.16 | 9.16 9.16 9.23 9.27 
Paper and allied products 15.94 16.21 | 16.02] 15.99] 16.00) 16.15| 16.12| 16.18] 16.29| 16.18| 16.31! 16.36! 16.36) 16.56| 16.53 
Printing and publishing.........::0cereessed 13.84 14.30 14.10 | 14.13 14.18 14.20 14.15 14.15 14.29 14.29 | 14.48 | 14.47 14.52 14.61 14.60 
Chemicals and allied products... o 17.38 17.93 | 17.70] 17.67] 17.63| 17.77] 17.80) 17.91] 18.17] 17.94] 18.07] 18.09] 18.17] 1830] 18.17 
Petroleum and coal products.............. 21.39 21.46 | 21.62) 22.03 | 22.24] 21.77] 21.34] 21.19 | 21.24] 21.01 | 21.14] 21.11] 21.31] 21.54] 21.51 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PlASHICS PFODUICTS:.,...vesceveoncerscxcsnsexces 12.36 12.77| 12.61] 12.57] 12.58| 1267] 12.65| 12.72] 12.84] 12.81| 12.87 |} 12.89] 12.95] 13.06! 13.09 
Leather and leather products.............. 9.77 10.12 | 10.08 9.96 | 10.01] 10.13] 10.05} 10.08} 10.08} 10.15} 10.25/ 10.21} 10.18] 10.26] 10.33 
| 
TRANSPORTATION AND | 
PUBLIC UTILITIES... <ccccrcccsecsccreseccessnl’ 15169) 16.22 | 15.98] 16.05] 16.02) 16.15] 16.13] 16.17] 16.19 16.22} 16.31| 16.38] 16.43) 16.52) 16.51 
WHOLESALE TRADE..........:0csceseseresesered 14.58 15.18] 14.99] 14.91] 14.83] 15.14] 14.99| 15.04| 1525| 1517] 15.32 | 15.45 | 15.46) 15.58| 15.55 
| 
PREVAIL TRADE ioc eccseseexscnennsavenecsearceaves 9.08 9.45 9.33 9.35 9.37 9.42 9.39 9.38 | 9.38 9.40 9.57 9.58 9.60 9.64 9.68 
| | 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, | | 
AND REAL ESTATE.........sscscseee 14.62 | 15.07 | 14.99] 14.93) 14.97] 15.12] 15.02] 14.93| 15.01| 1499) 15.12] 15.24] 1525) 15.33| 15.41 
Tae) Si Prec ccchra connor cre err erer er EMT 13.36 13.88 | 13.78] 13.77] 13.77] 13.83] 13.76| 13.68 13.74} 13.70 | 13.96] 14.07| 14.17] 14.29] 14.36 


? = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 
Annual average 2000 2001 


T i: 


1999 | 2000° | Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec.? | Jan.P 


———— 5 Fe 


Industry 


PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars 
Seasonally adjusted 
Constant (1982) dollars... 


$456.78 | $474.03 | $467.15 | $464.44 | $464.78 | $473.67 | $467.85 | $471.25 | $477.43 | $474.35 | $478.86 | $484.41 | $478.12 | $479.83 | $477.65 
= —| 465.41 | 468.48 | 468.51 | 471.94 | 469.90 | 472.65| 473.00| 473.34] 475.75| 477.47| 478.83] 478.08! 480.89 
271.25 | 271.96 | 273.35) 270.34 | 268.19} 273.17] 269.50] 269.90 | 273.13] 271.52] 272.23] 275.08] 271.04] 272.32] 269.55 


MINING teocncccusc,cnesescvacateansesesease 748.54 | 769.59 | 766.39 | 758.52 | 758.59| 776.32 | 763.24| 770.76| 775.99| 762.30| 784.30] 784.62| 767.70| 768.39] 768.01 
CONSTRUCTION...........sccssssssessene] 671.74 | 701.90 | 664.04] 674.15 | 680.55} 692.27} 701.32} 702.50| 723.39] 725.21 726.40 | 730.22 | 697.34 | 686.89 | 685.76 
MANUFACTURING | 
Current doliars.........ccecrseeeeee 580.05 | 596.77 | 590.30| 588.89] 590.13] 595.48| 590.78] 597.98| 590.61 594.92 | 604.65 | 604.45/ 608.19} 605.23] 595.44 
Constant (1982) dollars.............. 344.45 | 342.38 | 345.41 342.78 | 340.53 | 343.41 340.31 342.49 | 337.88 | 340.54 343.75 | 343.24] 344.78] 343.49| 336.03 


--| 607.68 | 627.06 | 621.18] 620.13 | 622.87 | 628.37 | 623.08} 630.27| 618.18 | 625.57} 635.95| 635.46| 639.24| 634.82] 623.49 
Lumber and wood products......! 472.56 | 480.26 | 474.97 


| 469.85] 470.61 | 482.10] 480.17] 485.80) 483.11 | 483.85) 485.89] 487.12} 482.73] 477.20] 472.42 
Furniture and fixtures............... 452.57 | 467.65 | 459.95 | 458.10} 462.44] 464.44 | 465.26 | 468.03} 462.56| 470.44| 477.58) 475.61 | 474.02 | 480.80) 465.60 
Stone, clay, and glass 
products... 603.35 | 618.62 | 591.06 | 591.90) 596.28] 614.74| 621.18 | 62466] 631.60) 631.16| 637.87| 637.73] 623.93] 607.97] 599.05 


Primary metal industries...........| 699.69 | 726.00 | 722.52 | 722.83] 723.86 | 734.70] 721.60] 728.53] 725.58] 720.80] 730.94] 721.58) 730.50] 721.38] 714.71 


Blast furnaces and basic 
steel products.........ccceerceseed 842.69 | 869.86 | 867.95 | 875.20 | 875.10} 891.34] 873.75| 882.90] 888.12} 866.51 871.31 844.46 | 855.59 | 837.81 840.45 
Fabricated metal products........| 568.86 | 585.31 579.93 | 576.87) 577.72 | 583.00 | 581.63] 587.35) 576.29| 585.19| 594.45| 593.47] 594.18] 589.22] 584.57 
Industrial machinery and 
OQUIDIMONN 5232 sosscccessesenmencana 633.84 | 661.15} 654.08} 652.96 | 654.23 655.35 653.54 | 659.18] 654.06| 657.72} 666.86 | 668.55| 672.25] 676.89} 667.55 
Electronic ana other electrical 
OQUIDINGNI acscetrensetsarecsnencer 557.24 | 571.32] 572.83} 569.38 | 571.29] 569.92 | 561.02/ 569.38 | 566.77| 566.21 575.74 | 574.63 | 578.10! 583.65] 575.64 


Transportation equipment.. 790.15 | 826.34 | 811.51 815.66 | 819.06 | 829.96 | 817.37 | 836.44 | 781.85] 819.76) 839.55| 847.17] 858.21] 828.24] 800.95 


Motor vehicles and 


BGUIDINION foc. oipcencccesevenecene 828.45 | 865.88 | 850.75 | 856.35 | 860.73} 880.88) 866.88/ 888.79| 800.94| 861.52] 880.24] 890.38] 896.85] 847.02} 807.90 
Instruments and related 
PFOGUCISS oe. x. cs oneosewsencsased 588.06 | 602.34 | 595.33} 595.13) 593.28| 594.72 | 592.04} 596.99| 600.65| 600.65} 608.28) 610.34] 617.27| 621.98] 613.50 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...) 449.74 | 459.01 450.43 | 453.13 | 456.23] 456.25 | 454.33] 458.20) 453.19| 458.20| 464.49} 467.27| 466.49] 469.25| 462.88 
Nondurable goods... 538.24 | 550.67 | 544.16 | 542.42 | 542.82) 548.76 | 543.92] 549.98} 549.84] 548.91 §58.83 | 556.10 | 560.74] 562.47 | 555.56 
Food and kindred products....... 505.36 | 513.77 | 506.10) $00.21 501.84 | 506.76} 506.76) 512.95| 513.35 | 517.08| 527.50) 519.99] 525.43] 525.81 517.39 
Tobacco products... 762.80 | 758.99} 672.91 685.22 | 741.08) 782.49) 811.92 | 836.89} 832.66 | 842.19| 764.46] 719.20] 732.32| 740.15] 703.64 
Textile mill products................-.4 438.04 | 450.05 | 443.36 | 448.11 450.69 | 456.20 | 448.40] 451.67; 444.29| 448.67] 454.16] 452.51 451.54 | 453.05 | 448.44 
Apparel and other textile 
DIOGUCHS ye cconsccrrceentenes ces pesetans 332.25 | 338.15 | 335.92 | 339.53 | 342.09 | 341.19} 336.66 | 339.22 | 333.41 336.33 | 338.00 | 338.92 | 338.00 | 340.59 | 334.65 
Paper and allied products.........| 693.39 | 693.79 | 695.27 | 687.57 | 686.40} 696.07 | 686.71 692.50 | 687.44 | 681.18} 701.33 700.21 705.12 | 707.11 702.53 
Printing and publishing.............. 528.69 | 544.83 | 534.39 | 536.94 | 540.26 | 542.44 | 533.46 | 534.87 | 540.16) 543.02] 557.48) 555.65| 559.02} 559.56 | 550.42 


Chemicals and allied products..| 747.34 | 767.40} 757.56 | 750.98 | 749.28| 757.00 | 756.50| 768.34] 779.49; 769.63/ 778.82) 781.49] 783.13} 790.56| 772.23 
Petroleum and coal products....! 921.91 948.53 | 933.98 | 956.10 | 969.66 | 966.59 | 919.75 | 923.88] 955.80 | 926.54 | 957.64) 964.73] 961.08} 958.53] 978.71 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

plastics products.............000 515.41 527.40 | 523.32 |} 520.40 | 520.81 528.34 | 523.71 529.15 | 522.59] 526.21} 532.82] 529.78] 533.54] 534.15| 532.76 
Leather and leather products....|. 369.31 382.54 | 372.96 | 375.49 | 379.38 | 388.99 | 384.92 387.07 | 365.90} 383.67 | 388.48] 383.90| 389.89] 385.78] 386.34 


TRANSPORTATION AND 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 607.20 | 624.47 | 612.03) 611.51 | 608.76 | 626.62 616.17) 622.55) 634.65) 627.71 | 631.20) 638.82) 632.56 | 637.67 | 630.68 


WHOLESALE TRADE...........0:000+ 558.41 684.43 | 578.61 568.07 | 566.51 | 588.95 | 575.62} 579.04 | 591.70 | 581.01 | 589.82} 597.92 | 595.21 | 596.71 | 589.35 
RETAIL TRADE...........00000sesesee0e] 263.32 | 273.11 | 265.91 | 266.48} 267.98 | 272.24] 270.43 | 274.83] 279.52| 277.30| 275.62| 276.86] 274.56| 277.63] 272.98 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE ..........c0000 | 529.24 | 547.04} 551.63 | 538.97 | 537.42 | 554.90 | 539.22 | 540.47] 550.87| 539.64) 545.83) 557.78) 547.48| 553.41 554.76 


SERVICES. 435.54 | 453.88 | 450.61 | 448.90 | 447.53 | 453.62 | 445.82 | 447.34 | 453.42 | 450.73] 453.70 | 461.50| 461.94) 46443) 463.83 


P = preliminary. 
NoTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. Dash indicates data not available. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent] 


T_T 


Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov | Dec. 
Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 
Over 1-month span: 
63.2 56.6 60.5 58.7 68:3} =59.7 53.9 58.1 56.2 53.8 59.0 57.4 
54.1 58.8 53.9 59.6 52.8 57.9 58.8 53.8 57.3 60.7 60.8 59.0 
60.8 54.1 60.7 56.5 45.9 56.2 58.7 51.4 53.7 55.2 50.6 52.9 
54.6 - - - = = = = = = = = 
64.3 66.6 63.2 66.3 63.6 58.0 57.4 57.9 59.7 58.1 58.6 59.4 
58.3 57.3 58.4 54.4 57.3 58.8 58.1 60.7 59.6 63.5 64.3 63.1 
61.0 62.6 61.9 57.4 56.7 58.3 57.9 58.4 50.8 52.1 53.8 54.1 
69.8 67.4 65.2 61.8 62.9 61.4 59.0 58.4 57.4 59.7 59.3 59.1 
60.0 58.0 57.6 58.6 54.4 59.7 60.4 62.1 64.0 62.8 65.2 64.6 
65.6 60.8 61.0 61.9 59.3 56.0 54.4 57.2 53.9 52.9 - - 
69.7 67.3 67.3 65.9 63.9 62.5 61.5 62.1 61.0 59.8 59.8 58.1 
60.3 58.3 57.6 59.4 59.6 60.5 61.9 61.0 62.6 62.9 62.5 63.2 
64.9 63.8 60.8 59.8 57.9 55.2 55.5 + ~ =i ~ ~ 
Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 
T 
57.9 50.7 53.6 50.7 47.1 50.0 37.8 50.0 45.7 39.9| 41.7 43.9 
45.0 41.0 42.8 46.4 40.3 46.4 54.7 38.1 46.4 51.8} 51.4 50.4 
52.2 47.8 Sila 514 45.7 51.1 57.6 36.3 38.8 45.7 42.8 41.7 
39.2 - - - - - - - - = - - 
| 
56.8 56.8 52.2 52:2 48.6 41.4 39.2 40.3 43.2 37.1 36.7 40.6 
36.7 37.1 37.1 34.5 37.8 43.5 39.9 45.0 42.1 50.4 51.1 50.7 
47.8 52.5 49.3 48.9 49.6 53.6 44.2 36.3 28.8; 35.3 37.4 33.5 
60.1 54.3 50.4 39.9 43.5 42.1 38.8 36.7 36.0 39.9 34.5 32.7 
35.6 33.5 33.5 37a 32.7 38.8 41.0 45.7 48.2 43.2; 48.6) 51.1 
51.4 47.5 50.4 53.6 45.0 38.1 33.5 35.3 30.6| 27.0} - ~ 
| 
55.0 51.8 51.8 46.8 40.6 39.9 37.8 38.1 37.1; 36.0 | 342 33.5 
is teeeze4) 32.4 31.7 35.3 36.0 37.1 38.8 39.6 42.4, 42.4 42.4 46.0 
ie | 47.8} 44.6} 39.2} 39.2} 34.2] 30.6) 31.3 -| -| -| - = 
ee 


— Data not available. 


NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing 
plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 
percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 
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decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 
span are preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


{Numbers in thousands] 
ee 


Employment status 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
Civilian noninstitutional population........... 192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 207,753 209,699 
Civilian labor force........cccccseeseeseseeeree 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 140,863 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 
Etmplovediinis:.ccccccceeepeme esta 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 135,208 
Employment-population ratio.......... 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 | 64.3 64.5 
AQKICUITUTG occ stecssccssssceretssasese-socd 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 3,399 3,378 3,281 3,305 
Nonagricultural industries............ 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 126,159 128,085 130,207 131,903 
UNGMplOyed oie. ss.<ccesccezscssearsoncarae’ 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,655 
Unemployment rate... 7.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 4.0 
Not in the labor force........ceccecseeseeeeeeed 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,837 67,547 68,385 68,836 

rr a | ee 


19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


{In thousands] 
Fe ae ae eae ee a (a BS ee ee eee 


Industry 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000" 
TotaliemployMe nt: x.cescsccsessevseeacvesnssessuaves= 2 108,601 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 125,865 128,786 131,417 
Private Sector. c.secccancssscnussiverece sor ecunee sees 89,956 91,872 95,036 97,885 | 100,189 103,133 106,042 108,616 110,847 
GOOdS-PlOGUGING!...-<sconvssccccesssarcacsevaps<cd 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,962 25,414 25,482 25,661 
635 610 601 581 580 596 590 535 538 
COSHOCTON ccstenscccccrssacrversecuasesnoatss 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,691 6,020 6,404 6,687 
Ma@nufacturing.:..cccc.csssscescsrssescssasoossees 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,675 | 18,805 18,543 18,437 
S@rViCE-PrOdUCING......2c.ecccccnseesesevseseve ses 85,370 87,361 | 90,256 92,925 | 95,115 97,727 100,451 103,304 105,756 
Transportation and public utilities........ 5,718 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,408 6,611 6,826 6,993 
Wholesale trad@ici:--.-cscscscccasscessenesveces 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 | 6,482 | 6,648 6,800 6,924 7,054 
Retailitrade xaicasesectessteeascsseveseenanesecuct 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 21,966 22,295 22,788 23,137 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.... 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 | 6,911 7,109 7,389 7,569 7,618 
SGIVIGOS fre licsscec carr eeeaseeeesniaetuicawecd 29,052 30,197 31,579 Sore 34,454 36,040 37,533 39,027 40,384 
GOVERNING I iii sicceeencsesenesecsneevescaane ds 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,557 19,823 20,170 20,570 
FOQGM al sixtcccsecsepssvccuuncsosestceanstsncesneel 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 PIhM) 2,699 2,686 2,669 2,778 
State rere ecesec se secsctasinectencune ens 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,582 4,612 4,695 4,746 
LEOCANFivensasesvessesssnvraccisssaeciesevecesestess 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 12,525 12,806 13,047 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 


payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000? 
if T in 
Private sector: 
Average weekly NOurs............sscesseseeeeseeseeseneeterneenens 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 34.6 34.5 34.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 10.57 10.83 11.12] - 11.43 11.82 12.28 12.78 13.24 13.74 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 442.19 456.78 474.03 
Mining: 
Average Weekly NOurs.........cesceeceeeeesesseeseees 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 43.9 43.8 44.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.15 16.91 17.09 17.14 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars). 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 733.21 742.35 748.54 769.59 
Construction: 
Average Weekly NOUIS.........:ccccesescscssrsssseseseesseceeees 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 39.0 38.9 39.1 39.3 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 14,15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.04 16.61 17.18 17.86 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 625.56 646.13 671.74 701.90 
Manufacturing: 
Average Weekly NOUIS.......csssccecscessesseeeceseeseeseesees 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 41.7 41.7 41.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.77 13.17) 13.49 13.91 14.38 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.23 553.14 562.53 580.05 596.77 
Transportation and public utilities: 
Average Weekly NOUrS........cccscessescsecrecssssesereees 38.3 39.3 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 39.5 38.7 38.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)............:c0ceeee4 13.43 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45) 14.92 15.31 15.69 16.22 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............0:004 514.37 §32.52 547.07 556.72 572.22} 592.32! 604.75 607.20 624.47 
Wholesale trade: 
Average Weekly NOUIS..........cecessesssrsrsesseseseserecare| 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.3 38.3 | 38.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)............:ccccee4 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87) 13.45 14.07 14.58) 15.18 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........:c01e4 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 516.48 538.88 558.41 | 584.43 
| | 
Retail trade: | | 
Average weekly NOUrS.......:sccssersssscsseesensrsssauesesnes 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 29.0 29.0 28.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... ialZ 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.33 8.74 9.08 9.45 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 240.74 253.46 263.32 273.11 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: | | | 
Average weekly NOurs..........c:cecsssssssseseesesseeteseneesee 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 36.4) 36.2 36.3 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...........-.:+.++++++4 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80 13.34 14.07 14.62 15.07 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).........::c0c0e 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 481.57 $12.15 529.24 | 547.04 
Services: | 
Average Weekly NOUIS.<.:c:0.s:.sacecsssscsensscsicecsaresntevar 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6| 32.6) 32.6) 32.7 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...........:cs+ss004 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 12.28 12.84 13.36 13.88 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 342.55 350.35 358.80 369.04 382.00 400.33 418.58 435.54; 453.88 


ee 
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21. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
| 3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. Dec. Mar. | June  Sept.| Dec. ended ended 
| Dec. 2000 
Clviliarn: workers? cc scccsscacectscscessschsctsssdsscessidlscosctsvesstec 139.8; 140.4 141.8! 143.3! 144.6! 146.5] 148.0! 149.5) 150.6 0.7 44 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers. 141.4) 141.9] 143.3; 145.0} 146.3) 1484) 149.9} 151.5) 152.5 ah, 4.2 
Professional specialty and technical.. wel 141.0] 141.3] 142.2} 143.9] 145.3) 146.7; 148.3] 150.0) 151.3 a 41 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial..............-..+ 141.8) 1435) 145.4) 147.3; 148.6) 150.5} 151.9) 153.7) 154.6 6 4.0 
Administrative support, including clerical..............00) 141.3 142.5 143.4 144.7 146.1 148.6 150.1 151.8 152.8 Yi, 4.6 

Blue-collar workers 136.1 137.1 138.3} 139.5} 140.6) 142.7) 144.1 145.6} 146.5 6 4.2 

Service occupations 140.0 141.3 142.4 143.1 144.8 146.0 147.1 148.5 150.0 1.0 3.6 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing 137.9} 139.0} 140.0) 141.2| 142.5} 144.9} 146.6) 148.0) 148.8 5 4.4 
Manufacturing..... 138.9} 139.9} 140.9) 142.1 143.6} 146.0} 147.5} 148.7) 149.3 4 4.0 

Service-producing. 140.4, 140.9) 142.4) 144.0) 145.3) 147.1 148.4) 150.1 151.1 Th 4.0 
Services... 141.7) 142.3) 143.2) 145.1 146.5} 148.0) 149.3) 151.2) 152.4 8 4.0 

Health services.. 139.1 140.5] 141.4) 142.7| 144.3] 145.9} 147.5} 149.0) 150.7 11 44 
Hospitals Bite eer vessesee| 140.2) 141.3) 142.2] 143.4) 145.0) 146.3) 147.7} 149.5) 151.3 1.2 4.3 
EGUCAUOMAl SOIVICES vanccccasssarnnsxanxcssarazaavedeemnansniasseoassncraad 141.0] 141.8] 141.7] 144.6; 145.8} 146.5} 146.8] 149.7} 150.6 6 3.3 
Public administration® 139.9} 140.8! 141.5) 142.4) 144.4) 145.7) 146.1 146.9} 148.3 1.0 Va 
Nonmanufacturing 139.9} 140.5) 141.9) 143.4) 144.7) 146.6 148.0) 149.6; 150.7 i 41 
Private industry Workers. .............-.e-ccseeeeseeseeeeeeeeenees 139.8 140.4| 142.0] 143.3] 144.6) 146.8) 148.5) 149.9] 150.9 th 44 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS. ............ sees seceeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 139.41 140.5) 141.9] 143.2] 144.5) 146.5] 148.2} 149.8) 150.9 FY f 44 

Workers, by occupational group: | 

White-collar WOrkerS..........:csescssesesesesescsesessesesseesseneeseesee 142.0; 142.4; 144.1 145.6} 146.9) 149.3) 151.1 152.6] 153.6 if 4.6 

Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .............:s:eseesceeeeeeeeteeeeee 141.9 143.0 144.5 146.0 147.3 149.4 151s 152.9 154.1 Rs} 46 
Professional specialty and technical occupations............ 142.6 142.9 144.1 145.2 146.7 148.4 150.7 152.2 153.71 1.0 48 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..| 141.8] 143.7 145.8|  147.7| 149.1 151.1 152.7) 54:4) 755.3 6 4.2 
Sales OCCUPATIONS. .........-csessesseessesssesnteceeseesseesseereeeseeeee| 142.6] 189.6] 142.6] 144.1] 145.3) 148.9) 150.3) 151.2) 151.4 A 4.2 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...|. 141.4 142.6 143.7 145.0) 146.2 149.0 150.6 152.3 153.4 7 49 
BiWO=Collary WOPKOr Ges. escctcaccctarersestenetenctearersnerenenaentsustrses) 135.9} 136.9} 138.2} 139.4) 140.5) 1426) 144.1 145.5| 146.4 6 4.2 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations........ 136.1 137.2 138.4| 139.6) 140.6) 142.3) 144.1 145.8) 146.7 & 4.3 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors.... 136.8 137.3 138.4 139.9 141.4 144.0 145.0 146.0 146.8 5 3.8 
Transportation and material moving occupations... 130.7; 131.6 133.6} 134.4) 136.2) 137.5 138.6} 139.9) 141.1 9 44 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 139.2 141.0 142.3 143.2 144.4 146.4 148.1 149.4 150.4 “Tt 4.2 
Service OCCUPatlOMS sarereseseeeae erceresearnensecneesncceansueepeasezenas 138.0} 139.5} 140.6) 141.0) 1426! 143.9) 145.4) 146.6) 148.1 1.0 3.9 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations®...........-- 139.0/ 139.3) 140.8) 141.9) 143.1) 145.3] 146.9] 148.4] 149.5 af 4.5 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOdS=PrOGUCING seecee sas venceescvessects sooucasmravsncatserecessurnecasesasrs 137.8} 138.9} 139.9} 141.1 142.5) 144.8) 146.6] 147.9) 1488 6 44 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS.............-.:seceseeeeeeeeeey 137.2| 138.3} 139.3} 140.5) 141.8; 144.2} 145.9) 147.2) 148.2 if 4.5 
White-collar occupations. 140.2} 141.7) 142.7| 143.9) 145.5) 148.1 150.1 159-3) 151-9 4 4.4 
Excluding sales occupations.. 138.8} 140.4) 141.3} 142.5} 143.9) 146.5} 148.4 149.6) 150.5 6 46 
Blue-collar occupations 136.3} 137.1 138.3) 139.4) 140.7} 142.8) 144.4) 145.8) 146.8 Ff 4.3 
Construction 134.3} 135.6) 136.9} 137.9] 138.7] 140.8} 143.2) 145.1 146.7 1.1 5.8 
Manufacturing 138.9} 139.9} 140.9) 142.1 143.6} 146.0} 147.5) 148.7) 149.3 4 4.0 
White-collar occupations 140.5 141.8 143.0 144.3 145.8 148.2 150.2 151.4 151.5 Bi 3.9 
Excluding sales occupations 138.7} 140.1 141.3] 142.5) 143.8} 146.2} 148.2} 149.3} 149.7 cS 4] 
Blue-collar occupations 137.7 138.5 139.4 140.5 142.1 144.4 145.6 146.7 147.8 af 4.0 
Diablos ieareneeencerccerentccrseens 139.2} 139.9] 141.0} 142.3] 144.0) 146.5); 148.3) 149.4) 150.1 5) 4.2 
Nondurables 138.2| 139.6] 140.4] 141.5) 142.8] 144.9] 146.0) 147.5) 147.7 4 3.4 
Service-producing 140.5} 140.9) 142.8) 144.1 145.3) 147.4) 149.1 150.6 151.7 ls 44 
Excluding sales occupations...... 140.6} 141.7| 143.3] 144.6) 145.9) 147.7) 149.4) 151.1 152.2 ehh 43 
White-collar occupations 142.2} 142.3) 144.3] 145.8} 147.0} 149.3) 151.0) 152.6) 153.7 HA 46 
Excluding sales occupations...... 142.8; 143.8] 145.5} 147.0} 1483) 150.3) 152.1 153.9) 155.1 8 46 
Blue-collar occupations... 134.8] 136.2) 137.8) 139.1 139.8) 141.8) 143.1 144.5) 145.3 6 3.9 
Service occupations ess 137.8) 139.3) 140.5) 140.8) 142.4) 143.6) 145.1 146.3) 147.9 11 3.9 
Transportation and public utilities... 139.3] 139.7} 140.9} 141.8} 142.3] 143.9] 145.7) 147.4) 148.3 6 4.2 
Transportation 137.3) 136.8) 138.1 138.7; 139.5} 140.4) 141.8) 1428) 143.9 8 3.2 
Public utilities. 141.9} 143.4] 144.6) 145.7) 146.1 148.6} 150.9! 153.5) 154.1 A 5.5 
Communications... 141.7} 143.3) 144.9) 146.1 146.0; 148.4) 150.9) 153.9) 154.7 HS) 6.0 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services...... 142.1 143.4) 144.2) 145.1 146.1 148.9) 151.0) 152.9) 153.4 Ae} 5.0 
Wholesale and retail trade..........----.1-+ 138.2} 138.9} 141.1 142.2| 143.5} 145.6) 147.3) 148.3) 149.4 JZ 41 
Excluding sales occupations...... 138.8 139.9 141.9 142.8 144.3 146.4 148.1 149.6 150.6 Ye 44 
Wholesale trade... 142.8) 142.7| 144.6) 146.3) 148.5) 150.0) 151.8; 152.1 154.4 15 4.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS.......--..+2+.---1eseseeseseeeeeee 141.2} 142.4) 144.0} 145.8) 147.4) 149.6) 151.1 152.7} 154.9 1.4 6A 
Pfau TANG rcs cgeevescesceesecconecevensecssvacsnaddseasnsussarpenensesnecd 135.6) 136.8) 139.1 140.0)' 140.7| 143.2) 144.8) 146.2) 146.6 iS 4.2 
General merchandise Stores. .......-.-c.csseeseseeseeeeeeeeeeees 134.0] 135.0] 185.6] 137.2} 138.3] 139.7} 141.0} 142.2) 144.4 1.5 44 
EGG SHOTGS rer HC ee famati nen aceescedanconsctsnra sa 132.7| 134.3] 135.7) 137.0} 138.1] 140.1] 142.5; 143.4) 144.5 8 46 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,' by occupation and industry group 


(June 1989 = 100] 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
| a le jute 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. June | Sept. | Dec. ended | ended 
Dec. 2000 
=) a 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.........ccccccseeeeeerseees 142.5 141.5 145.8 147.6 148.3} 152.0 153.1 155.2 155.7 0.3] 5.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .......::s:ccccceeeeeteeeeeneeee 143.3 145.6 148.8 151.0 151.6 154.2 155.5 157.4 158.4 6 4.5 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 146.7 148.8 155.4) 159.3 159.8 162.7 164.2 165.8 166.5 4 4.2 
Insurance 141.7; 141.7) 144.0] 144.5] 145.8] 149.9} 151.3) 154.8) 155.2 3 6.4 
Services.... 142.7} 143.5} 144.6) 146.1 147.6] 149.4) 151.2} 152.9} 154.1 8 4.4 
BUSINESS: SONVIGGS sceccncc.steserececcegens sovetsnnccosnantensennoeesuane 145.9 147.5 148.7 150.7 151.9 154.2 156.3 157.5 158.4 6 4.3 
PEGI SOIVIGES . sscccecy-seseececonsecusncuneratecthatscatavordasaiautacad 139.0| 140.5) 141.4) 142.6) 144.2} 145.8; 147.5} 149.0} 150.6 1A 4.4 
HHOSD IANS ccvesescsesexeessacescvunnskenceseeceascenee tous cqeseaeuimesnseaese 139.9) 141.2) 142.1 143.0} 144.6) 145.8) 147.5) 149.2) 151.1 1.3 45 
Educational services... 147.7| 148.3] 148.7] 152.2] 153.0| 154.0) 154.9) 158.8) 159.9 7 4.5 
Colleges and Universities. ........c:ccccscesceccssereeeeseeeeneess 148.5 149.2 149.6 152.6 153.3 154.6 155.5 158.6 159.2 4 3.8 
INONMANULACHIEANG se sccccencerctansccenescecconssuseenycevouneseniaeniins 139.7} 140.3} 142.0} 143.4) 144.5) 146.7; 148.4) 150.0; 151.1 J. 4.6 
White-collar WOrkePrS.......cccseceereseesreseees 142.0 142.3 144.1 145.6 146.9 149.2 151.0 152.6 153.7 oh 46 
Excluding sales occupations 142.7) 143.7 145.3 146.8 148.1 150.2 152.0 153.8 155.1 8 4.7 
Blue-collar occupations..... «| 134.0 135.2 136.8 138.0 138.7 140.6 142.3 143.9 144.8 6 4.4 
SEMVICO! OCCUPATIONS: cccvssescscesstessreecsnresevevexecensessrer tions 137.7 139.2 140.4 140.7 142.3 143.5 145.1 146.3 147.8 1.0 3.9 
State and local governMent WOFKESS............sescesenceseneeeeney 139.8] 140.5) 141.0) 143.1 144.6} 145.5; 145.9) 147.8) 148.9 bs 3.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrKO(Sincis.seceexecsiseasesevexcucprenetannstesnetrctenesesyes 139.3) 139.8] 140.2) 1426! 144.0) 144.9) 145.3) 147.3; 148.3 yf 3.0 
Professional specialty and technical...........:ccceecseeeeenees 138.5 138.8 139.3 142.0 143.2 144.1 144.5 146.6 147.4 a 2.9 
Executive, administrative, and managerial.................| 141.6 142.6 142.8 144.5 146.1 147.0 147.2 149.2 150.7 1.0 Km 
Administrative support, including clerical............00804 140.3 141.4) 141.3 143.0 145.0 145.9 146.5 148.3 149.4 ef 3.0 

BIUG=COM AR WONKONS so. rceccasscctesdencncdencueusconsierecssvcvoevevaeseors) 137.8; 138.8} 139.5} 140.9} 142.5} 143.7| 144.2) 145.9) 147.2 9 3.3 

Workers, by industry division: | 
SQIWICES iar saescteesencanvareeewnscawers csonssceee seve sscccethepsraveectsonenyverl 139.7; 140.0) 140.5) 143.2) 1445) 145.2) 145.5) 148.0! 148.9 6 3.0 
Services excluding SChOOIS?.........-.:.ccessseeeseceeeneeeeeeee 138.8] 139.6] 140.3] 142.6) 143.8) 145.2) 145.8] 147.6| 148.8 8 3.5 

FIGGHNSOIVICE Siniuser-crsecuss sohacaaveses ters natsuvscencarkessrepeeanecenn 140.7} 141.2} 142.0] 144.2) 145.8) 147.3} 147.9} 150.0} 151.6 14 4.0 
HOS pital S.aee,Forcestcascstcenyasccsnvvessssuvestvesnessateereveastevectancrel 141.2) 141.7) 142.7) 144.8} 146.3) 147.9) 148.4) 150.7; 152.0 9 3.9 
EGUGAHOMAl SCIVICOS | overeacs coccteassssscovexoavadacscerdeetesenrescrd 139.6 139.9 140.3 143.1 144.4 145.0 145.2 147.9 148.7 5 3.0 

MS CHOON SH.r vcncasVesoosneiprveuen tere cesncctsn kspesswaad aces caasd 139.9} 140.2; 140.6} 143.5} 144.7| 145.3) 145.5) 148.2} 149.0 5 3.0 
Elementary and SECONAALY.........cceseceseseceseeeereeens 139.3 139.6; 140.0 142.9 144.4 144.5) 144.7) 147.3| 148.1 5 2.8 
Colleges and universities... 141.5) 141.7). 142.1 144.8| 146.5) 147.4; 147.6) 150.5) 151.7 8 3.5 
Public administration’... ne : 146.9| s ar 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of ° Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. * This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and __ Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. ° Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
| | | | 3 12 

Series | months | months 

Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. ended | ended 
Dec. 2000 
eae 1 + 4 ee 
Gi Villain WOrKOrs ic races tne cae sesteed nce so ctterect aerate 137.7; 138.4 139.8] 141.3] 142.5] 144.0) 145.4] 147.0} 147.9 0.6 3.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers. 139.7 140.1 141.6 143.3 144.6 146.2 147.6 149.2 150.2 af 3.9 
Professional specialty and technical... 139.4) 140.1 141.0| 142.6] 144.0} 144.9] 146.4) 148.3) 149.6 9 3.9 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial....................- 140.3} 141.6) 143.8} 145.9) 147.2) 148.6) 149.9) 151.6} 152.4 ze) 3.5 
Administrative support, including clerical. 138.6] 140.0} 140.9} 142.3) 143.5) 145.5) 146.9) 148.5) 149.6 edi 4.3 

Blue-collar workers. 133.3] 134.5} 135.8] 137.0} 137.9] 139.2) 140.6) 142.0) 142.9 6 3.6 

Service occupations... 137.0] 138.3 139.4 140.1 141.7 143.0 144.0 145.7 147.1 10 3.8 

Workers, by industry division: | 

Goods-producing 135.2 136.3 137.4| 138.6 139.7/ 141.3 143.0 144.3 145.3 7, 4.0 
Manufacturing... 136.8 137.9 139.0 140.2 141.5 142.9 144.4 145.7 146.5 5 3.5 

Service-producing 138.7| 139.2} 140.7) 142.3] 143.5| 145.0} 146.3) 148.0] 148.9 6 3.8 
Services............. 140.5 141.5 142.3 144.1 145.5 146.6 147.9 149.9 151.0 Ae 3.8 

Health services. 137.6 138.8 139.7 140.9 142.5 143.8 145.3 146.7 148.3 ea 41 
Hospitals. 137.1 138.1 138.8 140.1 141.6 142.6 143.8 145.6 147.3 ie 4.0 
Educational services. 140.0 140.2 140.6 143.7 144.7 145.3 145.6 148.9 149.6 5 3.4 
PUBIC AIMINISt AON ase eos eerste eee ere acess 135.9 136.9 137.8 439.5 441.5 142.5 142.9 144.6 146.1 1.0 3.3 
NORMAN ACTING Seewcee cena ececatessanecencseauceoNnertcoaetecenssasineor rad 137.8 138.4 139.9 141.5 142.6 144.2 145.5 147.2 148.1 6 3.9 
Private industry workers 137.4 138.1] 139.7) 141.0] 142.2] 143.9] 145.4) 146.8] 147.7 6 3.9 
Excluding sales occupations 136.9| 138.2} 139.6] 140.8) 142.0} 143.5) 145.1 146.5| 147.6 8 3.9 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 139.9 140.3 142.1 143.5 144.8 146.6 148.3 149.7 150.6 6 4.0 
Excluding sales occupations... 139.7 141.0 142.5 143.9 145.2 146.7 148.5 149.9 151.1 8 44 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 139.7 140.7 141.8 142.6 144.1 145.1 147.3 148.6 150.2 Vel 4.2 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations. . 140.5 141.9 144.3 146.4 147.6 149.2 150.7 152.3 153.6 5 3.7 
SAlOSIOCCUDAUONS ase ceccanrstrtatscauntoeenutacrecarsrnwestereroths 141.3 13723 140.5 142.1 143.3 146.7! 147.9 149.0 148.7 -.2 3.8 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 138.9 140.4 141.4 142.7 143.8 146.0 147.5 149.1 150.1 Ue 4.4 
BIUS=CollaniWOlKGIG:a-creserereees st vsrstacrereravsorncvecesssnescscserasaed 133.2] 134.3) 135.6) 136.8) 137.7) 139.1 140.5) 141.9) 142.8 6 3.7 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 133.0 134.3 135.6 136.7 137.5 138.9 140.6 142.0 142.8 6 3.9 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors...........- 134.9} 135.7} 136.7} 138.3) 139.5} 140.7; 141.6) 142.9) 143.7 6 3.0 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 127.8 129.1 131.0 131.9 132.7, 134.1 135.2 136.5 137.6 8 3.7 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers.... 135.8 137-3 138.3 139.4 140.4 141.8 143.6 145.0 146.2 Rs} 41 
‘SGIVICO} OCCU GLI ON Sree egos coca ur ceteoncccsseeve coceeaecesnatesnestyaed 135.3 136.7 137.8} 138.0 139.6} 141.0 142.5 143.5 144.9 1.0 3.8 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations”... 136.4 136.8] 138.2} 139.3} 140.4 142.1] 143.7) 145.0) 146.0 a 4.0 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOdS-Producing.........cccscsecesreeeeeee 135.2} 136.3] 137.3] 138.5] 139.7) 141.3] 143.0} 144.3} 145.2 6 3.9 
Excluding sales occupations. 134.4] 135.5} 136.6] 137.8} 138.9} 140.5) 142.1 143.4) 144.6 8 41 
White-collar OCCUPARIONS..........c.ccceseesseeteeeteeetteeteerneeenny 138.2 139.4 140.5 141.7 143.0 145.0 146.8 147.9 148.7 as} 4.0 
Excluding sales occupations. 136.4 137.8 138.8 140.1 141.3 143.2 144.9 146.0 147.2 8 4.2 
Blue-collar occupations. 133.3 134.3 135.4|. 136.6 137.6 139.0 140.5 142.0 143.1 8 4.0 
Construction...... 129.3] 130.7) 131.9) 133.0) 133.6) 136.0} 138.0} 139.4) 140.7 9 §.3 
Manufacturing... 136.8] 137.9] 139.0) 140.2) 141.5} 142.9) 144.4) 145.7) 146.5 5 3.5 
White-collar occupations, 139.0} 140.1 141.4] 142.7} 144.0] 145.8} 147.7) 148.7) 149.2 3 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations. 137.1 138.3; 139.6] 140.8) 142.0) 143.7] 145.6) 146.6) 147.5 6 3.9 
Blue-collar occupations. 135.3 136.3 137.2 138.4 139.7 140.8 142.0 143.4 144.6 8 3.5 
DuUrablesicnc.zscor-cssnsnevis 136.9 137.9 139.1 140.4 141.8 143.0 144.7 146.1 147.3 8 3.9 
Nondurables.. 136.8} 138.0} 138.7); 139.7} 140.9) 142.7) 143.9; 145.0} 145.4 3 3.2 
Service-producing 138.4) 138.9) 140.8) 142.1 143.3] 145.0] 146.5) 147.9} 148.9 eT; 3.9 
Excluding sales occupations 138.5 139.8 141.4) 142.6 143.8} 145.3 146.9 148.3) 149.4 of 3.9 
White-collar occupations...... 140.1 140.3 142.3 143.8 145.0 146.9 148.5 150.0 150.9 6 41 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS...........:e reesei 140.7) 142.0] 143.7) 145.1} 146.4; 147.8) 149.6] 151.2) 152.3 eh 4.0 
Blue-collar occupations. 132.9 134.4 135.9 137.0 137.8 139.1 140.3 141.6 142.2 4 3.2 
Service occupations. 135.2} 136.7} 137.8) 138.0) 139.6) 141.1 142.5) 143.5) 144.8 9 37, 
Transportation and public utilities... 135.1 135.4] 136.8] 137.5) 137.9) 138.5] 140.0] 141.3) 142.3 ah 3.2 
Transportation........... 132.9 132.3 133.7 134.4 134.9 134.9 136.2 137.4 138.6 9 21) 
Public utilities............. 137.8 139.2 140.6 141.5 141.8 143.2 144.9 146.4 147.1 43) 3.7 
COMMUNICatiONS........cccceeeeeeeereeee 138.0) 139.4) 141.1 141.9] 142.2) 143.4) 145.0) 146.7) 147.4 5 Sir 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services. 137.4 138.9] 140.0} 140.9] 141.3} 143.0] 144.7) 145.9) 146.6 % 3.8 
Wholesale and retail trade............-.- 137.0 137.7 139.6 140.7 142.0 143.8 145.5 146.4 147.4 Tf 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations 138.2 139.5 141.1 141.8 143.3) 145.2 146.8 148.2 149.0 5 4.0 
Wholesale trade 141.3 140.7 142.3 144.3 146.5 147.4 149.4 149.6 151.6 1.3 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations... 140.8] 141.9) 143.0} 144.8] 146.4; 147.9) 149.7; 151.3) 153.2 1.3 4.6 
Retail trade 134.8] 136.2] 138.3) 138.9] 139.6} 142.1 143.5} 144.8) 145.2 3 4.0 
General merchandise stores.... 133.0 133.7 134.3 135.6 136.7 137.8 138.5 139.7 142.2 1.8 4.0 
Food stores 130.5] 131.8) 132.8 133.9] 134.9] 136.7) 139.5} 140.2) 141.6 1.0 5.0 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
iz [3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. ended ended 
¥ Dec. 2000 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...........:cccscerenees 139.8 137.2 142.4 144.5 145.2 148.7 149.5 151.7 151.7 0.0 4.5 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ........::cc:ceteeereeeeeeereenenee 139.6) 141.0) 144.8) 147.5) 148.0) 150.2} 151.5} 153.3) 154.1 5 41 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 144.4 146.1 154.5 159.2 159.6 162.0 163.3 165.0 165.7 4 3.8 
TSUTANCO FS res excxsceecescxreeeecceasneactreeatanssctpanemineecsepseeet te 138.5| 137.4) 139.8) 140.2) 141.5) 145.5) 146.6! 150.7) 150.8 A 6.6 
SOiViCOSiccreuavaceiauciay scascauunenine: cestetenenecanaecneetenree renova 140.8} 142.2} 143.2} 144.5} 146.0) 147.4) 149.1 150.6] 151.8 8 4.0 
BUSINGSS SOTVICOS soc cewcces ast csenconemssaneccentseuniaucedaresnuvveus 144.1 145.4 146.3 148.5 149.8 152.0 154.1 155.3 156.0 BS) 41 
HOA SOIVICOS vu cacscseusrnediseversnccciesGevcerscersrveeseoecevnents 137.4] 138.7] 139.6] 140.6] 142.2} 143.5} 145.3; 146.6) 148.1 1.0 41 
Hospital Scere cccscsesttctsatnsccccenvussccecvacecnrerrsrsarenenenetea 136.5] 137.6] 138.3) 139.3) 140.9) 141.8] 143.3) 144.9) 146.8 1.3 4.2 
Educational services...... -| 143.5 143.9 144.2 147.5 148.2 148.9 149.6 153.4| 154.3 6 41 
Colleges and uNiversitieS..........ceeee «| 143.6) 144.1 144.4) 147.2) 147.9; 148.9) 149.4) 152.5; 152.9 3 3.4 
NOMMAGULA CUI Gescere cores soseeccesessote on caanvetneousencerey rosea canes 137.4, 137.9) 139.7} 141.0} 142.1 143.9! 145.5} 146.9) 147.9 rd 4] 
White-collar WOrkG@IS:..:cvazdienersxost-crecasioracevsdtaareaecvesceseeH 139.8} 140.1 142.0| 143.5} 144.7; 146.5) 148.2| 149.6) 150.6| Pf 41 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .........:ccceceseesereereeerees 140.3 141.6 143.2 144.6 145.9 147.4, 149.1 150.7 151.9} 8 41 
Blue-collar occupations........... lie UStel 132.4 134.0 135.1 135.8 137.4 138.9 140.3 140.9 4 3.8 
SOmVICE OCCUPATIONS: <-n5 tp encacectectenesteecccasnadeencstcecsvasioes 135.1 136.5 137.7 137.9} 139.5 140.9 142.4 143.4) 144.7) 9 3.7 
State and local government WorkerS.escscssssseeseseeenees| 138.5| 139.0/ 139.6) 142.2 1435] 1443) 144.7| 147.2) 148.3] 7| 3.3 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrkKe@YS.....:.sessesusessresccorssecosssssveseasssseessnssorueena 138.5, 138.9} 139.3) 142.1 143.4, 144.1} 144.5) 147.1 148.0 6 3.2 
Professional specialty and teChnical...........cecceceecceeeeee 138.7 138.9; 139.4 142.5 143.6) 144.3 144.7 147.4| 148.2) 5 3.2 
Executive, administrative, and managerial.............:ccc04 139.3 140.1 140.5 142.7 144.3 144.9 145.1 147.3 148.8) 1.0 3.1 
Administrative support, including clerical..............:::00+] 136.5] 137.4) 137.5] 139.6] 141.7} 142.4) 143.0) 145.0) 146.2 8 3.2 

Blie-collar WOrmKOYS-2-=.cssvancerecccceesnengerarttoarstwcsentec-eyeestrnvereal 136.0} 136.9] 137.6} 139.4] 140.7; 141.5) 142.1 143.9) 145.1 8 3.1 

Workers, by industry division: | | 
SOPVICES sssisssvacctsnsssesssevaccansastersesate swvevseevanronctatervavestatcaxes¥l 139.2} 139.5] 139.9] 142.9] 144.0! 144.6] 144.9) 147.9| 148.7) 5 3.3 
Services excluding schoois® 138.2) 139.0) 139.6] 142.1] 143.2) 144.3] 144.8) 146.7) 1479| 8 as 
TIOAITY SOIVICES ssrarsisasssvnnsccensmneveccensniosusecteatiea catcevcoupantey 139.2| 139.7] 140.4, 142.8] 144.2} 145.3) 145.7| 147.7/ 149.3] 1.1} 3.5 
Hospitalon ene sick nce eee 139.1) 139.7) 140.6] 142.8] 144.1) 145.3] 145.6) 147.7) 149.2! 1.0/ 3.5 
Educational services. 139.3) 139.5] 139.8] 142.9] 144.0] 1445) 1448) 148.0, 148.7| 5 3.3 
SCHGONS siiercscseses 139.5} 139.6} 140.0} 143.1 144.2} 1447) 144.9) 148.1 148.9) 5 3.3 
Elementary and secondary. «| 139.3] 139.5) 139.9) 143.1 144.1 144.5] 144.6] 147.9) 148.5) 4 3.1 
Colleges and UNIVEFSItiCS............cccseresseseseseeeeeeeees 139.6] 139.6) 139.8) 1426) 1444) 1449) 145.6) 148.3 149.5| 8 3.5 
Publicradministration covets cevsccctecrectrse to erenncanet 135.9] 136.9) 137.8] 199.5) 141.5! 142.5 142.91 1446 1464 1.0 33 
* Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and ° This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. * Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 


(June 1989 = 100} 
LLL LS 


1998 4 1999 ‘ 2000 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | ended ended 
[ Dec. 2000 
— + mf + 
Private industry workers 147.3 148.6 150.2 153.8 155.7 157.5 158.6 0.7 5.6 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-Collar WOrk6rs: niecissragiiantcdcas neta trnccrateoaciescr 147.4; 147.9) 149.4) 151.0} 152.5) 156.3] 158.5) 160.4] 161.5 7 5.9 
BIUG-COM Ar WOKONSs cu scsuccscégnismparsestingar tater meccsienntivscaninney 141.6 142.2 143.6 144.8 146.2 150.0 151.6 153.1 154.1 st 5.4 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing eaverenetenietae , 143.2| 144.3) 145.2} 146.3) 148.2) 152.3] 154.2] 155.7| 156.2 3 5.4 
Service-producing:. 145.7 146.1 147.9 149.4) 150.7 154.0 156.0 157.9 159.4 9 5.8 
Manufacturing... seegcconaedagl cae iseritanns 142.7| 143.6} 144.5] 145.7| 147.8) 152.3] 153.9] 154.9) 154.8 -1 47 
Nonmanufacturing 145.8} 146.3} 148.0} 149.4) 150.7} 154.0] 156.1 158.1 159.7 1.0 6.0 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


(June 1989 = 100] 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | ended ended 
| 
Dec. 2000 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

WOM areeceecctcespacececsecttteenvacennuristenestenccecrinas ters rtcfececncrarar meres 137.5 138.0 139.0 140.2 141.2 143.0 144.4 146.1 146.9 0.5 4.0 
Goods-producing. 136.5 136.8 138.2 139.2 140.8 143.3 144.8 146.8 147.3 3 4.6 
Service-producing... 138.5 139.2 139.7 141.0 141.4 142.5 143.9 145.2 146.4 8 3.5 
Manufacturing 136.9) 137.0| 138.1] 139.1] 141.0) 144.5] 145.4) 147.1| 147.4 2 4.5 
Nonman facturing os. ss.pixsesrcnecoczersecccesvcvtesceasencecsuvaedtehapceees 137.4| 138.1 139.2; 140.3) 140.8) 141.7) 143.4) 145.0) 146.2 8 3.8 

INOMUMION SA icreeseccccecsstare cocreececasic ncecnncaptssurvancavesertceomeeveeccsssame 140.1 140.8 142.5 143.8 145.2 147.4 149.1 150.6 151.6 ai 4.4 
(GOOdS-PlOGUCHIG ascccrecsezesesencceorshcenesceetececetercrsatiuesvestenteres30 138.3; 139.7} 140.5} 141.8) 143.1 145.4) 147.2) 148.4) 149.3 6 4.3 
SONVICEDIOGUCIN Gi ascercsscatcccsecesontamescantencscentieeeConenispestoven ee 140.6 141.1 143.0 144.4 145.7 148.0 149.6 151.2 152.3 ee) 45 
Manufacturing iiccccrccscssccrcssscecsctenecavenenstrapccsncetccenisntvasaseoernces 139.4) 140.7} 141.7} 143.0} 144.4) 146.5) 148.2] 149.2! 149.9 eo) 3.8 
NONMANUFAGTUNING oocrcocrceascceescsnceetessstvnccrocverereersceschcvenesscsn 140.0 140.6 142.4 143.8 145.1 147.4 149.1 150.7 151.8 A 46 

Workers, by region’ 
i | 
Northeast 139.5 140.5 141.5 143.2 144.3 146.3 147.6 149.3 150.3 “ith 4.2 
South.. ore 138.1 139.1 140.7 141.8 143.0 145.0 146.7 147.6 148.6 oh 3.9 
Midwest (formerly North Central).........ccccsccsscssessesseseescesseeeseed 141.4 141.7 143.6 145.0 146.3 148.9 150.7 152.2 153.3 Uf 4.8 
NW GSUsetccccecenceaaesveradeanensensstacteavercereuatyessaessaescoavoeeesteraicasrones seri 140.0 140.3 142.1 143.3 144.7 147.0 148.8 150.8 151.8 Sh 4.9 
Workers, by area size‘ 
MetropolitanialGasicecrccccrerccacrescesatncacscvensnesstaccrmeeravaanenucenacacny 139.8 140.4 142.0 143.3 144.7 146.9 148.6 150.1 151.0 6 4.4 
MMO A CASsreccscstctarcsnaecencresnceventestenrascecnttenssneccsesctesedertneesasaes 139.4 140.5 141.8 143.1 143.6 146.0! 147.7 148.8 150.3 1.0 47 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

UblOniizserecanexneseovcsacesasteccnsisnconeentes ont se aanceonecauneonescexitoananccesvassnaar 133.1 133.6 134.7 135.7 136.5|; 137.2 138.5 140.0 141.2 9 3.4 
KSOOUS-PKODUCINGiraveccopsnessrecsesncurastrscescesscentcsessasseashassivosccss aa 131.7 132.3 133.8 134.9 136.1 137.2 138.4 140.2 141.3 8 3.8 
Service-producing 134.8 135.4; 135.8 136.8 137.2 137.6 138.9 140.1 141.5 1.0 3.1 
MamnUfactuningiicrccscscsrcccescacreenvanectresereherat 133.0 133.6 134.7 135.8 137.5 138.8 139.7 141.4 142.6 8 3.7 
Nonmanufacturing 133.1 133.7 134.6 135.6 135.9 136.4 137.8 139.2 140.4 9 3.3 

INOMUINON Mersxcaccssscccnctesatssccvncascececcesatercencadccnefanceocuvuvadasesny west 138.3 139.0 140.7 142.0 143.3 145.1 146.7 148.1 149.0 6 4.0 
Goods-producing. 136.5] 137.8; 138.8) 140.0) 141.1 142.9) 144.7! 145.8) 146.8 if 4.0 
SGMVICE-PFOGUCING) sic. secconseseccoueeneceestsucsenccasssnsssusesacsosvunress 138.8 139.3 141.3 142.6 143.9 145.8 147.3 148.7 149.6 6 4.0 
Manufacturing,......cc.c.sccessccsssacssossarcanscnccnnstsnscsserssenrssenesnersree 138.2 139.4 140.5 141.7 142.9 144.4 146.1 147.2 148.0 5 3.6 
NOMMaNUFACtUFING), ...c..cscccenseseesocenescasnscerescnnsessruacsrenexsnessened 138.0 138.6 140.5 141.8 143.0 145.0 146.6 148.0 148.9 6 41 

Workers, by region’ 
136.4 137.1 138.2 139.9 140.9 142.3 143.7 145.3 146.0 5 3.6 
136.7 137.9 139.4 140.2 141.5 143.0 144.6 145.3 146.3 Th 3.4 
138.0 138.9 141.0 142.4 143.6 145.3 147.1 148.6 149.6 ve 4.2 
138.4 138.2 140.2 141.3 142.6 144.7 146.3 148.2 149.2 rh 4.6 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas. 137.7 138.3 139.9 141.2 142.5 144.1 145.7 147.1 148.0 6 3.9 
Other areas............ 136.0 137.1 138.4 139.8 140.2 142.2 143.7 144.7 146.0 9 4.1 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 


Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 


medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 | 1989 1991 1993 | 1995 1997 
Scope of survey (iN O0O'S)............c0:.cscsserseeeeeeeeees | 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 | eae 38,409 
Number of employees (in 000's): | | | | | 
WithimediGall CAlOlcy ex cserierhenerecorriuaceneneasumentens | 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
WHPIMGHINGUPANCGi2., cet saveenteunarts sis satereansenees 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit plan............ccccceseeeeeeseeee eens | 17,936 17,676 WAH “16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
| 
Time-off plans | i 
Participants with: | | | | 
Paich UnChialhtiatenccsmiarcverncssnrmlevcantewadnasveues 10 9 9 10 11 10 8 9 at 2 
Average minutes per day se - 25 26 27 29 26) 30 29 4 re 
Paid rest time................. ¥ 75 76 73 72 72 71 67| 68 El = 
Average minutes per day...........:..seceerseeeeeeeeeees - 25 26 26 26 26 28 26) = = 
Paid funerall leave .sen sever to. ccrancssvsctessseeeset = = = 88 85 84 80| 83 80 81 
Average dayS Per OCCUITENCE.............cceseeseeeeees - - - 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.0} 3.3 3.7 
PAIGIMONDAVS sccrencectesstseutecarstenevscsaceaccerccsnssenad 99 99 ‘99 99 96 97 92 91) 89 89 
AVEFAYE UAYS POT YCUI. 0... eeeeeeeeee ee eeeneeerees 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 9.1 9.3 
Paid porsonalil@ave......cas.Sceresictivoctnasavensseasearad 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 22 20 
Average days per year............cccceeeeeeeeeeseseeeeees - 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.1 3.3} 3.1 | 3.3 3.5 
PBI VEC SHON Sere. ceaes case concen tees evatnavavetecancavent| 100 99 99 100 98} 97 96 97) 96 95 
Paleisickteavetmnt nue ene meetin onsseenetececrie 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave.................ccecceeeeeeeee eee eed - - - - 33 37 37| 60 - = 
Unpaid paternity leave...............cceecceeeeeeeeeeeeeees ~ - - - 16 18 26 53 Ee < 
Whpaid family WaVO: ...<..22ccstencnsct ones sraweennceeeereens x aul ma ne ie =| S _| 84 93 
| 
Insurance plans | | | 
Participants in medical care plans.............:.06seeeee ee 97 97 97 95} 90) 92) 83) 82| 7 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: | | | 
orpeifiealth Cares cen cn vescktetecet pacer tes teal - - 46 66 76| 75| 81| 86 78) 85 
Extended care facilities... -! 58 62 62 70| 79| 80) 80) 82 73 78 
PRYSICRIIOKaIG rarer nc-curcas re cemes ean esenstec otter = = 8 18) 28 28) 30) 42 56 63 
| | 
Percent of participants with employee | 
contribution required for: | 
PR CON OTAE is 81505 sisi nceniaehiaterisiamitahinew stnaavidrad 26 27 36 43 44 47 51 61) 67 69 
Average monthly contribution. ..............cccee - - $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60} $31.55) $33.92 $39.14 
Family COVATE GC. 0.0ni cxiccuscecctnevanasnnseterneedade cemented 46 Loy 58 63 64 66} 69) 76) 78 80 
AVETAGE INONUMY COMLMOUUON.. 06. c cece eee eee ene eee = SI $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10! $96.97 $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
| 
Participants in life insurance plans......................2 96 96 96 96 92 94| 94 91) 87 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment | | 
ASI seer ree orc ccca acces eesnaae care 69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76| 77 74 
Survivor income benefits...............0.cceceeeeeeeneee eed - - - 10} 8 7 6) 5| 7| 6 
Retiree protection available.................ccccecceeceees =| 64 64 59| 49 42) 44 41| 37] 33 
Participants in long-term disability | | } | 
insurance plans 40 43 47 48 42 45| 40 41| 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident | } 
ASU ANIC PIA Gace eae re reseecsat gerazesetsses xe¥8e eye aae eat 54 51 51 49 46) 43| 45 44 ai = 
Participants in short-term disability plans ' a “ 2 _| ze =i _ eI 53 55 
Retirement plans | 
Participants in detined benetit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63| 59 56 52 50 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to AG@ 65........0.c00.sseessee 55 58 63 64) 59) 62) 55 52 52 52 
Early retirement available. .................:ccseeeeeeeee ed 98 97 97 98 98 | 97) 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years. - - 47 35 26) 22| 7 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula.................5 ws 53 52 54 57 §5} 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 45 45 56 62 62| 63 54 48 51 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ - - - 60 45 48 48 49 55 Sf 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
SANG OMG segs cenereversatnareetarereibensetibiseesivicvaaniyd ~ = = 33 36 41 44 43 54 55 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
FIGXIDIG DGMSTHS OLANB) caccctnavarcrccssesiaessottevactaress ee - - - 2 § 9 10 12 12 aks! 
Reimbursement account *..........ccccceeeescseeeveeeens - - - 5 12 23 36 52 38 32 
PromiuM CONVErSION PIANS........: ce ccecccesces eee eeeeess - , . a a - 5 i 


The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as 
sick leave, Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 
only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- 
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fits at less than full pay. 
2 


Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included prémium conversion plans, which 


specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 


tabulated separately. 


NoTe: Dash indicates data not available. 


26. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 
Nae ee ae ee a Se eS nee eng tg EAI Re SD ak dE ee 


lem Small private establishments State and local governments 
1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 1990 1992 1994 
Scope of survey (in 000's).............00:.cecceeceeeeeeeeee 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With medical care 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
With life insurance........ 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan..................ccecccsseeeeeers 6,493 7,559 5,480) 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Raidilanchitime siesta ecece en ccccne: wesereay eats ae 8 9 - - 17 11 10 - 
Average minutes per day. 3h 37 - - 34 36 34 - 
Paid rest timeé.................. x 48 49 - - 58 56 53 _ 
Average minutes per day..............c0cccceeeseeeeeeeee 27 26 - - 29 29 29 - 
Paidituneraliloave:ss.csrs-tyarseconnes iia s.ctcecayeseas 47 50 50 51) 56 63 65 62 
Average days Per OCCUITENCE.........ceeecceeee cece 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.7 
PANS MOUGAYS ic2 ceca cenavattatevadsm nv aniecensressare 84 82 82 80 81 74 75 73 
Average days per year’. 9.5 9:2 75 7.6 10.9 13.6 14.2 11.5 
Paid personal leave....... za 11 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 
Average days Per Yel... ceeeceseecceceeeeescnseaes 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 2.7 2.9 2.9 3.0 
PAI WACAUONS nr tented ch create «anc arttutacaetomoenl 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 
Raldisicileaveie ss eirenn eee tae hee 47 53 50 50 97 95 95 94 
Unpaid leave..... 17 18 - 57 51 59 - 
Unpaid paternity leave. 3 8 vi = - 30 33 44 - 
Unpaid family leave................ Serre yee mdemaeveicea cach - - 47 48 ~ - - 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans...............0eccceee 69 71 66 64 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
PIOMGINOSIN CAlC ie ccccaatee harcore cert vcaces aan sera 79 80} - - 76 82 87 84 
Extended care facilities... 83 84 = = 78 79 84 81 
Phy sicaltexamaccsneresemene acer ae ceecomere 26 28 = = 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee | 
contribution required for: 
DOM COVOTAQC sass cxesecnczce vas sncatense 42 47 52 52 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly contribution $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
FGI SCOVQLAQE cnirsss a t-cay. siatances ol ennaiienncen rons 67 13 76 75 71 65 72 71 
Average monthly Contribution............:ccccseeenes $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans.................1c 64 64 61 62 85 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
NIGHFANGO! cre aun estnr sass sctstptrteenctedcaresastiarehuees 78 76 79 77 67 67 74 64 
Survivor income benefits “5 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available...................:ceee 19 25) 20 13 55 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
INSUlANCE DANS rere encaenesserciceesectreu nec sree ten deesecs 19 23 20 22 31 27 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
IMSUPANCO)PIANS:5 a4. sesen weeds sreregisecssrenceedazsnadesee 6 26 26 = 14 21 22 21 
Participants in short-term disability plans *.............. ed =! 55 29 =i ca Pa 2 
Retirement plans 
Participants in detined benetit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65.. =e 54 50 - 47 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available............... *: 95 95 = 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years..............J vd 4 - - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula..................escseseeeeee 58 54 - 53 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 49 46 - 44 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ 31 33 34 38 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
GRIT ATNOOT OIG ages ee nepi inns slcneere agence arene aspen 17 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans. ...............csesseceeeeeeeceeeeees 1 2 3 4 os) iS) 5 5 
Reimbursement accounts °.........-.0.:--s-e-seeceeseeer- 8 14 19 12 5 31 50 64 
Premium Conversion plans ...............scceseneseerenee = =| A 7 


' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are survey, included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans 
not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. providing per-disability benefits at less than full pay. 

® The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously ° Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- _ flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 

insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 

as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


27. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 1999 2000 
Measure 
1998 | 1999 | July | Aug. i Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan.” | Feb.” | Mar.” | Apr.? | May? June? | July?’ 
ji i aT i ali 
Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period........-.:sessecseseeeeees 34 17 1 1 2 0 1 0 0 1 2 6 2 5 3 
In effect during Period...........-.eesse 34 21 6 3 5 Z 2 1 1 2 4 7 4 8 6 
Workers involved: R 
Beginning in period (in thousands)...., 387 73 ey, 11.0 19.1 0 2.0 .0 0 17.0 5.7 26.7 136.9 11.4 7.0 
In effect during period (in thousands). 387 80 16.3 15.4 34.5 10.1 5.0 3.0 3.0 20.0 PBT 29.7 141.3 150.8 146.9 
Days idle: 
Number (in thousands)...........:::2:-++4 5,116 1,995} 266.4) 118.8) 176.2 67.1 63.6 63.0 60.0} 298.0| 327.6} 272.2| 3,095.3) 3,134.0] 2,804.4 
Percent of estimated working time’... 02 01 01 () 01 () () () () 01 01 01 10 10 10 


‘ Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in " 'Total economy' measures of strike idleness,” Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 
2 
Less than 0.005. 


° = preliminary. 
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28. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2000 2001 
1999 2000 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 


Series 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 


166.6 172.2} 168.8} 169.8} 171.2} 171.3} 171.5} 172.4) 172.8) 172.8} 173.7) 174.0) 174.1 174.0} 175.1 
499.0 515.8] 505.8} 508.7) 512.8) 513.2) 513.6] 516.5) 517.5) 517.6) 520.3) 521.2) 521.5) 521.1) 5245 
164.6 168.4] 166.6) 166.8) 167.1; 167.2) 167.8] 167.9] 168.7) 169.2; 169.4) 169.6} 169.5} 170.5} 171.4 
164.1 167.8} 166.1 166.3} 166.5) 166.6) 167.3) 167.3) 168.1 168.7; 168.9; 169.1/ 168.9} 170.0) 170.9 
Food at home...... 164.2 167.9| 166.3} 166.3} 166.4) 166.5) 167.5) 167.3) 168.3) 168.9) 169.0} 169.1) 168.8) 170.2} 171.3 
Cereals and bakery products... 185.0 188.3} 185.6} 186.0} 186.1; 187.2) 188.6} 187.7) 189.6] 189.9) 188.6) 190.1 189.0) 190.7} 191.1 
Meats, poultry, fish, ANd CGQS........ ceed 147.9 154.5} 150.2} 151.3) 152.4| 152.9} 153.9} 154.9] 155.8) 156.8; 156.9) 156.8) 155.5} 156.6) 158.0 
Dairy and related products’... 159.6 160.7) 160.4; 160.9} 159.1 160.6) 159.6; 159.5} 160.5} 161.0} 161.6} 161.9] 161.4) 161.5} 163.6 
Fruits and vegetables............ 203.1 204.6} 208.4 203.0| 201.7) 201.6] 204.3) 199.9) 201.0} 202.5; 2046) 206.2) 207.3| 215.1} 212.6 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 


MTAROM ENS ea cretictvaiticcas tet vcuccchtatvorrsomnanteoeae 134.3 137.8} 137.1 138.4| 138.5] 137.6] 137.3) 137.5) 138.5} 138.2 138.0) 137.4) 137.9} 136.7) 139.4 
OMONFOOdS AtNOMO si ceeerecavsacsss steven aseesacanens 153.5 155.6} 154.3) 154.4) 155.1 154.0} 155.4} 156.2} 156.6] 156.9] 156.7| 155.8) 156.0} 156.3) 157.8 
Sugar and sweets 162.3 154.0) 154.8| 154.4) 154.6) 152.4) 153.7) 154.0) 154.1 154.6} 154.6; 153.9] 153.0} 153.5] 155.7 
Fats and oils 148.3 147.4 147.0| 145.6] 145.9] 144.8; 147.0} 146.6} 148.1 148.9; 148.7) 149.7) 146.5) 150.2) 153.0 
QUEM OOS erccsestacsa does s vac siensteereanscsaseeemeed 168.9 172.2} 169.8 170.5) 171.6) 170.7) 172.1 173.4] 173.5) 173.7} 173.4) 172.0} 173.3} 172.7) 173.8 
Other miscellaneous foods 104.9 107.5} 104.3 106.4 107.0} 105.2) 106.4) 108.4) 108.8} 109.5} 107.7} 106.8} 110.0) 108.9} 109.0 


165.1 169.0/ 167.2} 167.6] 167.9] 168.1] 168.3/ 168.6] 169.1) 169.5} 170.0} 170.3] 170.4! 170.8} 171.4 
105.2 109.0) 107.5} 107.9} 107.9) 108.0! 108.1) 108.1) 108.7| 109.3} 110.0} 110.5! 111.0] 111.4] 111.3 
Alcoholic beverages... 169.7 174.7} 172.4] 173.0] 173.5} 173.6] 173.8} 174.4 175.2] 175.6] 175.5} 175.9] 176.4) 176.5) 177.2 
Housing be 163.9 169.6] 166.0} 167.1; 167.8; 167.9] 168.1) 169.6] 170.6] 170.9} 171.4) 171.7] 171.6] 171.9) 174.1 
Shelter el 187.3 193.4; 190.1] 191.0] 192.2} 192.3} 192.4] 193.3] 194.1] 194.7) 194.6] 195.2} 195.2} 195.1) 196.4 
Rent of primary residence..... 1775 183.9] 181.1] 181.5] 182.0] 182.3) 182.7] 183.2] 183.9} 184.6} 185.3) 186.1; 186.8) 187.6) 188.2 
Lodging away from home 112.3 117.5] 111.3] 115.1] 120.9] 119.4 117.5} 120.5) 122.8] 123.0] 118.1} 1185} 113.9} 108.8) 144.1 
Owners' equivalent rent of primary residence® 192.9 198.7; 196.2} 196.6) 196.9} 197.2] 197.6] 198.2| 198.6] 199.2} 199.9} 200.5} 201.2] 201.8] 202.4 
Tenants’ and household insurance '. . 101.3 103.7) 102.4] 102.4) 102.6] 103.1 103.8| 103.9} 104.2} 104.0} 104.2} 104.2} 104.5} 104.7} 105.0 
Fuels and utilities | 128.8 137.9| 129.9] 132.9] 131.8] 131.7| 132.4) 138.9] 141.3) 140.9} 143.8] 143.1] 142.7] 145.3] 153.8 
113.5 122.8} 114.3] 117.6; 116.3} 116.1] 116.8) 124.0} 126.5] 125.9] 129.1] 128.3} 127.7} 130.6) 139.8 
91.4 129.7; 114.4] 147.2] 130.1] 123.7| 121.6] 120.9] 120.8 120.8) 133.7} 137.6] 140.3) 144.9} 149.1 
Gas (piped) and electricity... 120.9 128.0 119.8 120.6 120.7 121.0 122.0 130.2 133.0 132.4 134.8 133.6 132.7 135.6 145.7 
Household furnishings and operations............ 126.7 128.2) 127.0] 127.2] 127.9] 128.2} 128.1) 128.1) 128.6) 128.6) 129.0] 128.7| 128.9] 128.6] 128.8 
Apparel .... 131.3 129.6 126.8; 129.2} 132.5} 133.3/ 132.2} 128.3] 124.5} 125.3} 130.4] 132.8] 131.8] 127.8) 125.4 
Men's and boys' apparel... lected 129.7} 129.2| 130.0] 131.5} 131.6] 132.6] 129.4] 126.4| 126.8] 129.1) 130.4] 131.3] 128.0] 125.5 
Women's and girls! apparel.........cesssssseesern 123.3 121.5] 116.0] 120.0] 125.9] 126.7] 124.4 119.2} 113.9] 115.6] 124.2} 127.9] 124.8] 119.7} 115.5 
129.0 130.6] 133.3] 133.1] 133.9] 132.3} 131.7] 130.5] 128.1] 126.7] 127.4] 130.8] 130.7} 128.2) 127.4 
125.7 123.8] 121.6] 122.1] 124.7] 126.7} 126.1] 123.9] 120.3] 120.7) 124.9} 125.3] 125.4 123.8) 121.4 


Food away from home’... 
Other food away from home ’ 


Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel! 
Footwear 


Transportation 144.4] 153.3] 148.3] 149.7| 153.4) 152.9] 153.1) 155.7] 155.0] 153.2] 154.7| 164.4] 155.2] 154.4) 154.4 
Private transportation... 140.5| 149.1| 144.4] 145.6] 149.2] 148.7; 148.8] 151.4 150.6] 148.6] 150.4) 150.4] 151.1] 150.3] 150.3 
Nawrandursedimotonvehiciose _| 100.1} 100.8} 100.8] 100.3] 100.4 100.8) 101.0} 100.8} 100.6] 100.4) 100.4) 100.8) 101.5] 102.1) 102.3 
New Vehicles.......sssseseseeeceeeseee 142.9] 142.8] 143.3] 143.0/ 143.3] 143.5} 143.3] 142.9] 142.5] 141.9) 141.4] 141.6] 142.7| 143.6) 143.7 
sad\careanditrucks™ 152.0 155.8) 153.9] 153.0] 153.0/ 154.0] 155.4 155.7| 155.3] 155.2) 156.2} 157.9] 159.3] 160.2) 160.4 
Motor fuel 100.7/ 129.3) 112.6; 118.1] 131.7) 128.7] 128.3) 139.0] 136.1] 128.4) 136.2] 133.1] 133.0) 127.8] 126.6 


Gasoline (all types) 100.1 128.6] 111.9] 117.3] 130.9] 127.9} 127.6] 138.3} 135.4) 127.7) 134.3) 132.3) 132.2) 127.0) 125.8 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment... 100.5 101.5 100.8 100.9 101.4 101.0 101.1 101.2 101.5 101.5 101.7 101.7 102.5 103.1 103.6 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............ 171.9 177.3 174.6 175.2 175.7 175.9 176.3 176.8 177.2 178.2 178.7 179.4 179.9 179.9 180.6 

Public transportation.. 197.7 209.6} 199.5} 204.2} 209.8) 209.2} 210.4) 212.6] 213.7; 215.7] 213.0) 208.0} 209.1; 209.5) 210.2 


Medical care oes set 250.6 260.8) 255.5} 257.0} 258.1; 258.8} 259.4] 260.5| 261.4) 262.6; 263.1; 263.7; 264.1) 264.8) 267.1 
Medical care COMMOGItICS...............s cee 230.7 238.1] 235.2! 235.5] 236.3] 237.0} 237.5] 238.2; 238.6) 239.2) 239.4) 239.6) 240.0) 241.1; 242.3 
Medical care services. ond 255.1 266.0| 260.1] 262.0] 263.2} 263.9} 264.4] 265.6] 266.7) 268.0} 268.7) 269.4) 269.8) 270.4) 273.0 


Professional services... 229.2 137.7} 233.1] 234.9} 236.1] 236.6/ 237.1] 237.9} 238.3| 238.9] 239.3) 239.7; 239.8) 240.3] 242.6 
Hospital and related S@rviCeS...........ceeeeies 299.5 317.3} 308.4 310.5} 311.5} 312.7} 313.5] 315.6) 318.1] 321.3) 322.5) 323.6) 324.7) 325.3) 328.5 
102.1 103.3} 102.3} 102.5} 102.9} 102.9} 103.1 103.4, 103.7} 103.9} 103.8; 103.8) 103.7) 103.7] 104.1 
100.7 101.0/ 100.5) 100.8) 100.9) 100.3! 101.3) 101.5} 101.3; 101.6} 101.5) 101.0) 100.9) 100.7) 101.2 
101.2 102.5} 102.7] 102.2} 102.0| 101.8) 101.8] 101.5) 102.0) 102.8) 102.9) 103.6) 103.2} 103.6) 103.9 


Recreation” » eat OO ER CH ETON Ee OEE 
: pale 

Video and audio 

Education and communication’... 


Education” all 107.0 112.5} 110.2} 110.6} 110.6} 110.7} 110.9} 111.5) 111.8) 113.0) 114.9) 115.3) 115.4) 115.5) 115.8 
Educational books and supplies... a 261.7 279.9| 273.9] 278.3) 276.9] 276.7| 276.8| 277.5| 278.1) 280.2) 284.8) 285.2) 284.8) 285.4) 289.2 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 308.4 324.0/ 317.3] 318.0} 318.3] 318.7] 319.2} 320.9} 321.7} 325.4) 330.8) 332.1) 332.5) 332.7) 333.3 

COMTIUTICAT OTe ta eee enc ee 96.0 93.6 96.0 94.7 94.3 93.8 93.7 92.6 93.3 93.7 92.1 93.1 92.3 93.0 93.3 
Information and information processing ae 95.5 92.8 95.5 94.1 93.6 93.1 93.0 91.8 92.5 93.0 91.3 92.3 91.5 92.2 92.4 

Telephone Sarvices eine ee 100.1 98.5} 100.9 99.4 98.9 98.6 98.5 97.2 98.2 98.9 97.0 98.3 97.5 98.4 98.8 
Information and information processing 
4 30.5 25.9 28.0 27.6 27.2 26.7 26.6 26.0 25.7 25.2 25.0 24.7 24.2 23.8 23.2 


other than telephone services 4... 
Personal computers and peripheral 

equipment’? fe” as, Ao Sods OE es §3.5 414 46.4 45.1 44.2 42.7 42.4 41.2 40.3 39.5 38.9 38.3 37.3 36.5 35.0 
258.3 271.1! 264.7) 266.7) 268.0) 271.9) 270.2) 269.6) 272.2) 271.6) 274.7) 273.0) 276.2; 274.0) 275.9 

355.8 394.9| 375.1} 383.0} 387.3) 404.4) 393.5 * 388.5| 400.7) 394.1] 408.0] 396.7| 411.0] 396.6) 404.3 
161.1 165.6| 163.4| 163.8) 164.3) 164.8) 165.1 165.4 165.7; 166.2} 166.6] 167.0) 167.4) 167.8) 168.2 
151.8 153.7; 152.8] 152.6] 153.5| 153.4) 153.0} 153.6} 153.7} 154.3) 154.3) 153.4) 153.9) 155.5} 155.3 
174.9| 175.6] 176.2} 176.2) 177.3] 177.9} 178.2) 179.3) 179.9) 180.3} 180.6) 181.3) 181.6 


Other goods and services. 
Tobacco and smoking products. 


Personal Care MEd Sic 
Personal care products... davenare 
Personal care SOrviCeS | .......seccssssssseesseeeeeeee 171.4 178.1 
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28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clericd Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
; Annual average 2000 | 2001 
shen 1999 2000 Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 


243.0 252.3| 247.6) 248.9) 249.4 250.9| 251.7| 252.0] 252.9] 253.6} 254.0) 255.1 255.7) 255.7| 257.3 


Miscellaneous personal services... 
Commodity and service group: 
Commodities. 
Food and beverages... 
Commodities less food and beverages.........-... 
Nondurables less food and beverages. 


144.4 149.2) 146.2 147.4) 1493} 149.3] 149.2} 149.7] 149.3] 148.6) 150.3) 150.4) 150.6 150.0} 150.0 
164.6 168.4] 166.6] 166.8) 167.1 167.2 167.8; 167.9| 169.4 169.2| 169.4 169.6} 169.5} 170.5) 171.4 
132.5 137.7| 134.0]. 135.7| 138.4} 138.4] 138.0} 138.6] 137.7) 136.4) 138.8 138.9} 139.3} 137.8} 137.4 
137.5 147.4| 140.5| 143.9} 148.5} 148.5 147.6) 149.1 147.5 145.6| 149.9} 149.9] 150.2) 147.2) 146.4 


To}: (2 fanaeeteocasteerocercece vo o-reem on oacoutcoccomea che iis 129.6 126.8] 129.2) 132.5) 133.3] 132.2] 128.3) 124.5) 125.3} 130.4 132.8; 131.8) 127.8) 125.4 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 
ANCAP DALC larenscc cas tesieacesseaaieemerenvs sarees 146.0 162.5) 153.1 157.2| 162.7) 162.3] 161.5] 165.8) 165.4] 162.0) 165.9] 164.7) 165.7 163.1 163.2 
[DOE leit: be neeecerce raceener a tecer senor aceon Bea 126.0 125.4 125.7| 125.3) 125.6] 125.6] 125.8] 125.4] 125.2) 124.7| 124.8) 125.0) 1255 125.9) | 125.9 
ISGKVICES aeescirereen rr kabmrlaneter ores scenmmsnescrax es evar 188.8 495.3 191.6 192.4) 193.3] 193.5) 193.8} 195.3] 196.3] 197.0} 197.2; 197.6) 197.6 198.0} 200.2 
Rent of shelter? = 195.0 201.3} 198.0] 198.9} 200.1} 200.2} 200.3) 201.2) 202.1 202.7; 202.6) 203.3) 203.2} 203.1 204.5 
Transporatation services.. : 190.7 196.1 193.0} 193.7) 195.0) 195.2} 195.7) 196.1 196.5| 197.4} 197.2! 197.0| 198.0) 198.3) 199.1 
Other S@rviCeS. ......4..:cceeeeeees Ree 223.1 209.9| 227.4 227.4 227.8) 228.0; 228.4) 228.7| 229.9] 231.3) 231.5) 232.6) 232.4 233.0} 234.1 


Special indexes: 
167.0 173.0| 169.3] 170.5) 172.0] 172.2) 172.2} 173.3} 173.6] 1735} 174.6} 174.9} 175.0} 174.7) 175.9 
160.2 165.7| 162.3) 163.3) 164.8] 164.9; 165.1 166.0 166.2) 166.0| 167.4} 167.5] 167.7; 167.5} 168.6 
162.0 167.3} 164.1 165.0 166.4 166.5] 166.6] 167.6] 167.9| 167.9) 168.8) 169.1 169.2} 169.0) 170.1 
134.0 139.2} 135.6; 137.2} 139.9) 139.9} 139.4} 140.1 439.2} 138.0) 140.3; 140.4) 140.8) 139.3) 139.0 
139.4 149.1 142.4 145.7 150.1 150.1 149.3 150.7 149.3 147.5 161.5 151.6 151.8 149.0 148.3 
147.5 162.9| 154.2! 158.0; 163.0| 162.7| 161.9} 166.0} 165.7) 162.6; 166.2) 165.1 166.0} 163.6) 163.9 
151.2 1582) 153371) S56)" “158a! 158.2; 158.0; 158.8) 158.4) 157.6} 160.0} 160.1 160.2| 159.4 159.1 
Services less rent of shelter? | 195.8 202.9| 198.6; 199.2} 199.9] 200.2} 200.9] 202.9] 204.2} 205.0} 205.7) 205.8; 205.9) 206.9) 210.0 


Services less medical care services... 182.7 188.9) 185.3) 186.0) 186.9) 187.1 187.4, 188.9} 189.9} 190.5} 190.7; 191.1 191.1 191.5] 193.6 
Energy..... 106.6 1246] 112.5} 116.7] 122.2] 120.7} 121.0] 129.6] 129.7} 125.9] 130.6} 129.3} 129.0) 128.1 132.5 
All items l€SS EMErQy..........ececeecceeeeneeeneeeneeenenens 174.4 178.6] 176.3) 176.9) 177.8} 178.1 178.2| 178.3) 178.7) 179.1 179.6} 180.1 180.3) 180.2) 181.0 
All items less food and energy.........+.-++ 177.0 181.3} 178.8; 179.5} 180.5} 180.9} 180.9} 181.0] 181.3) 181.7| 182.3) 182.8) 183.0) 182.8) 183.5 
Commodities less food and energy...... 144.4 144.9] 143.6) 144.2} 145.3} 145.9} 145.5) 144.5) 143.8 143.7; 145.1 145.6 146.0) 145.1 144.8 
Energy commodities... 100.0 129.5} 112.8; 120.6} 131.7} 128.4] 127.9] 137.6] 135.0] 127.9} 135.2) 133.6) 133.8; 129.3) 128.6 


Services less energy... 195.7 202.1 198.9] 199.7] 200.7| 200.9} 201.2} 201.9) 202.7; 203.5) 203.5) 204.1 204.2| 204.4) 205.7 


All items less food 
All items less shelter..... 

All items less medical care... 
Commodities less food 
Nondurables less food 
Nondurables less food and apparel... 
Nondurables.... 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 
All items..... 
All items (1967 = 100).... 


163.2 168.9] 165.6 166.5} 167.9] 168.0} 168.2} 169.2}; 169.4, 169.3) 170.4| 170.6] 170.9) 170.7) 171.7 
486.2 503.1] 493.2] 495.9} 500.0} 500.4) 501.1 504.1 504.7; 504.2} 507.6) 508.2} 509.0; 5085}; 511.6 
163.8 467.7; 165.9) 166.1 166.4; 166.5; 167.2; 167.3) 168.0 168.6) 168.8 169.0 168.8; 169.8) 170.8 
163.4 167.2; 165.4; 165.6] 165.9] 166.0} 166.7; 166.8) 167.6; 189.9) 168.3) 168.5 168.3} 169.3) 170.3 
Food at home.. oa 163.0 166.8); 165.1 165.1 165.3) 165.4; 166.4; 166.3) 167.3) 156.8) 168.1 168.1 167.8} 169.1 170.3 

Cereals and bakery products.... a 184.7 188.0} 185.5} 185.8] 185.9) 186.9) 1884) 187.3] 189.2 161.0) 188.4; 189.9 188.6} 190.4) 190.9 


Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs... 147.6 154.1) 149.8) 150.8) 152.0} 152.5) 153.5) 154.6) 155.4) 202.5) 156.6] 156.4) 155.3) 156.3) 157.9 
Dairy and related products’ Peder Ae reaee 159.4 160.5, 159.9} 160.4) 158.7) 160.2) 159.3) 159.4] 160.5) 138.2} 161.6/ 161.9) 161.4) 161.5) 163.8 
Fruits and vegetables.......ssesersssererersreeneenes 201.8 203.4; 207.0} 201.7; 200.5; 2005) 203.1 198.9} 200.0) 201.5} 203.6) 204.7; 205.8) 213.3) 210.9 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 

materials 133.2 136.9; 136.0) 137.6} 137.8) 136.7) 136.4) 136.7; 137.5) 137.4) 137.1) 136.6) 137.1 135.8] 138.7 


Other foods at home 
Sugar and sweets. 


152.8 155.1 153.7) 153.8) 154.5} 153.4 154.9} 155.6} 156.0) 156.2) 156.1 155.3} 155.4) 155.8} 157.3 
152.2 153.9} 154.8 154.3} 154.5} 152.3) 153.6) 153.9) 154.2 154.4) 154.4 153.8 152.7} 153.3) 155.4 


Fats and oils... oe 147.9 147.2 146.8; 145.2) 145.7} 144.5} 146.9} 146.4); 147.9} 148.6; 148.5) 149.4) 146.3) 149.9] 152.8 
Other foods oat 168.8 172.3} 169.8) 170.5} 171.6) 170.7) 172.2) 173.4) 173.5) 173.6] 173.5) 172.0} 173.4) 173.0} 174.0 
Other miscellaneous foods! oo... 104.6 107.1 103.9} 106.2} 106.7} 104.7) 106.1 108.0} 108.4; 109.0} 107.5} 106.3} 109.6) 108.6) 1085 

Food away from home! ...c.scssssscssssssessvseenveee 165.0 169.0} 167.1 167.6} 167.9) 168.1 168.3} 168.6} 169.1 169.5} 170.0} 170.3) 1705} 170.8} 171.4 
Other food away from home!” ....cc0s-. ey 105.1 109.2} 107.4) 107.8) 107.8); 108.3) 108.5; 1084) 1088) 109.6) 1104) 110.9) 111.2) 111.4) 1115 
AICONONIC DOVOPAGES......:eessecsescsserssrssneseceeessenns 168.8 173.8] 171.6) 172.2) 172.8) 172.9} 172.9} 173.6) 174.4 174.7} 174.4) 174.8} 175.6) 175.8) 176.5 
Housing.... 160.0 165.4 162.0 162.9} 163.4) 163.6] 163.9] 165.5) 166.4) 166.6) 167.3) 167.5| 167.6] 168.1 170.2 
Shelter...... A 181.6 187.4} 184.5} 185.2 186.0; 186.2} 186.5} 187.2; 187.9| 188.4) 188.7} 189.3] 189.5} 189.6] 190.6 
Rent of primary residence W771 183.4 180.7 181.1 181.5 181.8 182.2 182.7 183.4 184.1 184.8 185.6 186.2 187.0 187.7 
Lodging away from home’... Rad ve! - 122.2 117.3} 110.8) 114.5) 119.9) 118.7) 117.8) 120.9) 123.1 122.5; 118.3) 118.6) 113.9} 108.7} 113.8 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence” 175.7 180.8} 178.6) 179.0} 179.2 179.6; 179.9} 180.4) 180.8) 181.3} 181.9} 182.4) 183.0} 183.5] 184.1 
Tenants’ and household Insurance'”........ 101.6 103.9} 102.6) 102.6) 102.8) 103.3} 104.0) 104.1 104.4) 104.2! 104.4) 104.4) 104.7; 104.9} 105.2 


Fuels and utilities... 


128.7 137.4 129.5 132.0 131.2 131.4 131.9 138.7 141.0 140.4 143.4 142.5 142.0 144.6} 153.2 
113.0 121.8 113.6 116.3 115.4 115.2 116.0 123.3 125.7 125.0 128.2 127.2 126.5 129.3 138.6 
Fuel oil and other fuels. 91,7 128.8} 114.0) 144.5) 129.6) 123.0} 120.9} 120.2) 120.1] 120.1; 133.1] 136.7) 139.3) 144.1] 150.1 
Gas (piped) and electricity......cccccceseeens 120.4 127.5} 119.4) 120.1) 120.2) 120.5} 121.6} 129.9] 132.5] 131.8) 134.4] 133.0] 132.1] 134.8] 144.8 
Household furnishings and operations... 124.7 125.5] 124.5} 124.6] 125.3] 125.6] 125.5] 125.3] 125.7| 125.7; 126.1] 125.8] 126.0 125.6) 125.7 
AS DANG! Satvnntnextiteentcrsanss torre 130.1 128.3) 125.9} 127.9} 131.0) 131.8} 130.9} 127.3) 123.6; 124.0) 128.7) 131.3] 130.5} 126.6] 124.1 
Men's and boys' apparel... 131.2 129.7) 129.3} 129.9) 131.5} 131.5) 132.7) 129.5} 126.6) 126.8} 128.8) 130.3) 131.3] 128.0) 125.8 
Women's and girls’ apparel... 121.3 119.3) 114.2) 118.0) 123.5} 124.3) 122.1) 117.4) 112.2) 113.2} 121.5) 125.5] 122.6] 117.5] 113.2 


Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel’... coco] 190.3] 132.3] 134.9) 134.7] 135.7] 134.1) 133.4] 132.0] 129.8| 128.4| 1290| 1326] 192.7] 130.0 
Footwear....... : : 


129.0 
126.2 124.2; 122.3} 122.6) 124.7; 127.1 126.6) 124.6) 120.9) 121.5] 124.8) 125.5) 125.7] 124.0] 121.5 


Transportation... 143.4 152.8 147.7 149.1 152.9 152.2 152.5 155.5} 154.4 152.3 154.2 154.0 154.9 153.9 154.0 
PEIVERG TANS POMALOM irecccdsavcreseexacereanecestasnccvevnut 140.7 150.1) 145.1 146.4) 150.1) 149.5; 149.7} 152.8) 151.6) 149.3) 151.4) 151.3] 152.2] 151.2] 151.2 
New and used motor vehicles?ecccccccccccccoeee 100.4 101.4) 101.2} 100.7} 100.8; 101.2} 101.5] 101.4 101.1} 100.9} 101.0) 101.4] 102.2] 102.8] 102.9 
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28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


(1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2000 2001 
Series 5 pe 

1999 |_ 2000 ul Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
NG@W:WERIGGS To Net caiseicasa ane 144.0 143.9 144.5 144.2 144.5 144.7 144.5 144.1 143.7 143.1 142.5 142.7 143.7 144.6 144.8 
Used cars and trucks’ Rgds ri aR Reet el 153.3 157.1 15513 154.4 154.4 155.4 156.8 157.1 156.6 156.5 15725) 159.3 160.7 161.6 161.7 
MOLOn. AUG) oeccrcesees eevcacssecacenevseuess ecesestsasusevesed 100.8 129.5} 112.9] 118.6] 132.0) 128.5) 128.5} 140.1 136.2} 128.0) 135.3] 133.1 133.2) 127.7) 126.9 
Gasoline (all types) 100.2 128.8] 112:3) 117.9} 431-2) 127-8) 127:9| 139:4) 135.5} 127.3) 134.6], 132.8) 192:4)) 1269) 126.2 
Motor vehicle parts and equiprnent..... 100.0 100.9} 100.3} 100.5} 100.9! 100.6) 100.5} 100.5} 100.8} 100.7} 100.9) 101.0} 101.8; 102.3) 103.0 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............ UTES) 178.8 176.1 176.6 177.2 177.4| 177.8 178.3 178.7 179.6 180.2 180.9 181.4; 181.5 182.1 
Public transportation: .c:..secssess-sscetiet tasesecese a7, 193.1 203.4, 194.8) 198.8} 203.4) 202.9} 203.9} 205.5) 206.9) 208.7; 206.4} 202.4) 203.2) 203.7) 2043 
MedicaliCare i. vicssersussvatscedirrerssentesscnceesst oc tbat 249.7 259.9} 254.5) 256.2} 257.3) 258.0) 258.5] 259.7) 260.6) 261.7| 262.2} 262.8} 263.1/ 263.8) 266.3 
226.8 233.6] 230.7} 231.0} 231.8] 232.4) 232.9) 233.7) 234.2) 234.6] 235.0} 235.2} 235.5) 236.5) 237.8 
254.9 265.9] 259.9} 261.9} 263.1; 263.8; 264.4) 265.6) 266.6] 267:9| 2685) 269.2} 269.4; 270.1) 272.8 
230.8 239.6} 234.8) 236.7) 238.0) 238.6) 239.0) 239.9) 240.3} 240.9] 241.3) 241.8} 241.7) 242.3) 2449 
Hospital and related Services. .......... cee 295.5 313.2] 304.1] 306.4] 307.5} 308.7/ 309.5} 311.7) 314.2) 317.1) 318.2) 319.2) 320.3] 320.9) 323.9 

Recreation” 101.3 102.4] 101.4; 101.6} 102.0) 102.0} 102.3) 102.5} 102.7} 102.9) 102.8; 102.8) 102.7} 102.6) 103.0 
Video and audio’. 100.5 100.7} 100.2} 100.4; 100.6} 100.0} 101.0} 101.2! 100.9) 101.3) 101.1 100.7} 100.6) 100.3} 100.8 

Education and communication*. 101.5 102.7; 103.0} 102.5} ~102.2} 102.1 102.1 101.7} 102.2} 103.0) 102.9} 103.7} 103.2} 103.7] 104.0 
Education* 107.2 112.8 110.5 110.9 111.0 little 111.3 111.8 112.1 113.2 115.1 115.4 115.6 11534 116.0 

Educational books and supplies... 264.1 283.3] 276.6| 281.3} 280.0] 279.9 280.0} 280.9] 281.5) 283.6) 288.6) 289.0) 288.6] 289.2} 292.9 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 302.8 318.2} 311.7] 312.7] 312.8] 313.4} 313.8] 315.4) 316.2] 319.2) 324.7] 325.7) 326.3] 326.5} 327.0 
COMMUNICATION cee ee 96.9 94.6 97.1 95.7 95.3 94.8 94.7 93.6 94.3 94.8 93.1 94.2 93.3 94.1 94.4 
Information and information processing |" Bye 96.5 94.1 96.7 95.3 94.8 94.4 94.3 93.0 93.9 94.4 92.6 93.8 92.8 93.6 93.8 
Telephone SOIVICOS ee 100.2 98.7} 101.1 99.6 99.1 98.8 98.7 97.4 98.4 99.1 97.1 98.6 97.6 98.6 99.0 
Information and information processing 
other than telephone services'”*............... 31.6 26.8 28.9 28.6 28.2 27.6 27.5 27.0 26.6 26.1 25.9} 25:5 25.1 24.6 24.0 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment’ 2 §3.1 40.5 45.7 44.5 43.6 42.0 41.8 40.7 39.8 39.1 38.5 37.8 36.7 35.9 34.3 

Other goods and services. 261.9 276.5| 269.3] 271.7} 273.3] 278.0} 275.4) 274.5) 277.9) 276.8) 280.9} 278.2) 282.3) 279.2} 281.5 
Tobacco and smoking products 356.2 395.2} 375.7| 383.6] 387.8} 404.9) 393.7) 388.7) 400.9) 394.2) 408.2) 397.0) 411.3) 396.9} 4046 
Parsonal' Care wees aah ten a adel 161.3 165.5} 163.5| 163.9] 164.3) 164.6) 164.9) 165.3) 165.5; 166.1 166.5} 166.8) 167.1 167.7; 168.1 

Personal care products’ 152:5 154.2 153.4 153.2 154.1 153.9 153.4 154.0 154.1 155.0 155.1 153.9 154.2 155.8 155.7 

Personal care services’ ev cses WAT A 178.6 175.3 176.1 176.6 176.6 WA Gt 178.3 178.6 179.7 180.3 180.8 181.1 181.7 182.1 

Miscellaneous personal services.... 243.1 251.9| 247.6] 248.9] 249.4) 250.4) 251.2) 251.4) 252.2) 253.0) 253.4) 254.5) 255.1] 255.3) 257.0 
Commodity and service group: 

GOMMMOGINOS ia scccsssecastecseesesscccnneoncnvapnnenrvecensavuecanons 144.7 149.8 146.6 147.8 149.8 149.9 149.9 150.6 150.1 149.3 151.0 151.0 151.4 150.6 150.8 
Food and beverages. 163.8 167.7; 165.9} 166.1 166.4] 166.5| 167.2} 167.3} 168.0] 168.6) 168.8) 169.0) 168.8) 169.8; 170.8 
Commodities less food and beverages. ... 133.2 139.0} 135.1 136.8; 139.6) 139.6) 139.3) 140.3} 139.2} 137.7| 140.2} 140.2) 140.8) 139.1 138.8 

Nondurables less food and beverages............ 138.1 149.1 141.7 146.1 150.2 150.2 149.4; 161.5 149.7 147.2 151.8 151.6 152.1 148.6 148.1 
Apparel 130.1 128.3} 125.9] 127.9} 131.0] 131.8) 130.9] 127.3) 123.6] 124.0] 128.7/ 131.3} 130.5} 126.6) 124.1 
Nondurabies less tood, beverages, 

and apparel...... 147.2 165.3) 155.0} 159.3} 165.7| 165.2} 164.4, 169.6) 168.7| 164.6) 169.3] 167.6] 168.8) 165.5) 166.0 

Durables. 126.0 125.8; 126.0! 125.6] 125.8] 126.0| 126.2| 125.9) 125.6| 125.2) 125.3] 125.6) 126.2) 126.6) 126.6 

IWC oe ches cuca nai vidcenssesceancvesash ctusiussananastelvvad 185.3 191.6) 187.9} 188.5} 189.2} 189.4 189.8) 191.2} 192.2} 193.0! 193.4 193.9) 194.0} 194.5| 196.6 
Rent of shelter® 174.9 180.5} 177.7) 178.4} 179.1 179.3} 179.6} 180.3} 181.0/ 181.5} 181.7; 182.3} 182.5) 182.6] 183.6 
Transporatation services. 187.9 192.9} 190.2} 190.8] 191.8) 192.0) 192.4! 192.6) 193.0} 193.8) 193.7) 193.9] 195.0} 195.2) 196.0 
HOH SOLVICOS eras sce casacenecnessencxeccumereaenccvave Se¥enG 219.6 225.9| 223.8) 223.7) 224.0] 224.2| 2246] 224.7| 225.9) 227.3) 227.3) 228.4) 228.1) 228.9) 229.9 

Special indexes: 

AN ROMS 1OSS 1000)... .-csssetevecerscosesssiporasmcesncan 163.1 169.1 165.4| 166.4 168.0] 168.2} 168.3! 169.5} 169.6) 169.4; 170.7) 170.9} 171.3) 170.9) 171.9 
All items less shelter : 158.1 163.8} 160.3} 161.3) 162.8); 163.0) 163.1 164.3} 164.3) 163.9] 165.4) 165.5} 165.7) 165.5) 166.5 
All items less medical care.... 159.2 164.7; 161.4] 162.3] 163.6} 163.8; 164.0) 165.0) 165.1 165.0} 166.2} 166.4; 166.6) 166.4) 167.4 
Commodities less food 134.6 140.4} 136.5) 138.2) 141.0] 141.0} 140.7} 141.7) 140.6) 139.1 141.6) 141.6] 142.2} 140.6) 140.3 
Nondurables less f000...............:sssssssesesesesseseseed 140.0 150.7| 143.6} 146.8} 151.7} 151.7] 150.9} 152.9] 151.2) 148.9] 153.3} 153.1 153.6} 150.3) 149.9 
Nondurables less food and apparel...............--, 148.4 165.4| 155.8} 159.8) 165.7| 165.3) 164.5} 169.4) 168.7; 164.9) 169.2} 167.7; 168.8) 165.8) 166.3 
INOMOULEDIGS cere ccc terrence enc seursewcrssnofexescen 151.3 158.9] 154.2) 156.0| 158.8] 1589] 158.8} 159.9} 159.4; 158.3) 160.8; 160.8) 161.0) 159.7) 159.9 
Services less rent of halons eee 174.1 180.1 176.4 176.9) 177.4] 177.7) 178.2; 180.2} 181.3] 181.9] 182.5} 182.7; 182.8} 183.7) 186.6 
Services less medical care services... 179.5 185.4, 181.9} 182.4) 183.1 183.3] 183.7) 185.1 186.0] 186.6] 187.2) 187.6} 187.7} 188.3) 190.3 
Energy. 106.1 124.8] 112.5} 116.7} 122.9) 121.0) 121.5} 130.9} 130.1 125.7, 130.9} 129.3} 129.0) 127.6] 131.8 
All items less energy 171.1 175.1 1728| ASS) 4174-1 174.5) 174.6] 174.6) 174.9} 175.3) 176.0) 176.5) 176.8) 176.8) 177.4 

All items less food and energy 173.1 177.1 174.8] 175.3] 176.2} 176.7| 176.7) 176.6) 176.8) 177.2} 178.0} 178.6) 179.0} 178.7} 179.3 

Commodities less food and energy.... 144.3 145.4 144.1 144.6 145.6 146.4 146.0 145.0 144.5 144.2 145.7 146.1 146.7 145.8 145.5 
Energy commodities..... 100.3 129.7} 113.1 120.4 132.0} 128.3} 128.3) 139.1 135.4) 127.7] 135.4] 133.5} 133.8) 128.9] 128.5 
Services less energy... 192.6 198.7; 195.5} 196.2} 196.9) 197.1 197.5) 198.0) 198.8} 199.5} 200.0} 200.6) 200.8) 201.1); 202.2 


' Not seasonally adjusted. 
2 indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. 
2 Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. 


* Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
— Data not available. 


NOTE: Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


29. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners : 
Area sched- | 1999 2000 2001 | 1999 2000 2001 
ule’ | "Dec. | Jan. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
if oe 
UTS teityiaveldgetesn theron ce ce tee eas aeeeee ee M 168.31 168.8 173.71 174.01 174.1] 174.0] 175.11 165.1 1656] 170.4] 170.6] 170.9] 170.7| 171.7 
Region and area size” 

Northeast Urban ......ssssessssssesesssessensesececeeeceeccesnnssensnenesensnteet M 175.5| 176.2| 180.7| 181.2| 181.5] 181.3] 182.2) 172.6] 173.1] 177.6] 178.0] 178.4) 178.3] 179.0 
Size A—More than 1,500,000......:sssseesseeeseeseeeeeseeseeeeeee M 176.3] 177.0| 181.7| 182.1) 182.4] 182.3] 183.0) 172.4) 172.9] 177.7| 178.0} 178.3) 178.2) 178.8 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,009... ccscesssessseeserenee M 105.4] 105.9] 108.3] 108.8) 108.9] 108.8] 109.6) 105.2} 105.6] 107.9] 108.4} 108.6) 108.6) 109.2 

MMicwvosuUrban ban Rarccten CEteruka mma M 164.4] 164.9| 170.0] 170.1] 170.3} 170.2} 171.9| 160.7) 161.3| 166.4) 166.4) 166.8) 166.5/ 168.2 
Size A—More than 1,500,000......cscsssccccsccssssssssessesseese M 165.5) 166.3] 171.5] 171.5] 171.7] 171.6] 173.5] 161.1} 161.7] 167.0] 166.9] 167.2] 167.0} 168.8 
Size BIC—5O,000 to 1,500,009 ..--ccccescsesssnsesenee M 105.3] 105.6] 108.6] 108.8} 108.9] 108.7; 109.6] 105.3) 105.6} 108.7) 108.7} 109.1] 108.8} 109.7 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)... | oM 158.9| 159.1] 164.5] 164.9] 165.0 164.9] 167.2| 157.3] 157.6] 163.0] 163.4; 163.7] 163.5} 165.8 

Southiitoa eee ereere enact ce tensity M 163.6] 164.1] 168.5] 168.5] 168.6] 168.4 169.3] 162.0] 162.3] 166.8] 166.8) 166.9] 166.7|/ 167.5 
Size A—More than 1,500,000..........-:sssssscccsceccceeeesssssesees M 163.0| 163.5] 168.4] 168.6] 168.5} 168.4) 169.3) 160.9] 161.3) 166.1] 166.3] 166.2) 166.2/ 166.9 
Size B/IC—50,000 to 1,500,000° ec cccssesssceseeseen | OM 405.2) 105.4] 108.1] 108.1] 108.2} 108.1) 108.6) 105.0) 105.2} 107.9] 107.9] 108.1) 108.0} 108.4 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)......-.:.s|  M 163.5] 164.5| 168.2| 167.6] 167.3] 167.1] 168.2) 164.6] 165.2} 169.2} 168.8] 168.6) 168.4/ 169.4 

West urban M 170.5] 171.0! 176.6] 177.2| 177.2| 177.1) 178.3] 166.4) 166.7; 172.1] 172.7] 172.8) 172.8) 173.7 
Size A—More than 1,500,000.. M 171.7| 172.3] 178.4] 179.0} 178.8} 179.0) 180.1] 165.8] 166.3] 172.1) 172.7] 172.7| 172.9] 173.8 
Size BIC—50,000 to 1,500,000 .--cecc-sesevssssesssesennee M 105.7; 105.7} 108.8] 109.0] 109.2) 108.9] 109.8] 105.5; 105.5| 108.6} 108.9} 109.1] 108.7} 109.5 


Size classes: 


cia) oa 
= 
So 
o 
& 
an 
r=) 
or 
ce) 
a 
fo) 
oo 
& 


Selected local areas® 


Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL—IN—WI..........-0.ccccccceeceeeeeeeed M 169.2} 170.2) 174.8 
Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA M 167.3) 167.9} 173.3 
New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ-CT-PA. | M 178.6] 179.2) 184.4 
Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA-NH—ME-CT..........2262.:2++J 1 -| 180.2) 184.3 
Claveland=AKiOn; QHAz. .cccserssceccanctesstosetasaecc teeasoss tee 1 —-| 164.5} 170.5 
Dallas=Ft Worth; UXcbr2e cc..vetetens susceted cower secsrecsscesescad 1 -| 160.4} 166.9 
Washington—Baltimore, DO-MD-VA-WV.......sssceesessesseee 1 -| 105.4) 108.7 
Aletta GAT nee-cnccsvassusutecsevwnseecedcvcssesnvenvivene<ncscnseeel 2 167.0 - - 
Detroit—Ann Arbor—Flint, Ml.............2:2-ccsseeeeeeneeeeeteereneed 2 165.6 - - 
Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX...........:ccsccseesreeeeeeeeeee] 2 150.3 - - 
Migr te Lauderdale; Flies: on cssestursenvsncsnccacvasonsacnane cases 2 164.8 -} - 
Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD..... 2 172.9 - - 
San Francisco—Oakland—San Jose, CA.... 2 174.5 - - 
Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA.........02::.c0ccseeeeeeeeeeeee ed 2 174.4 - ~ 


" Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other goods 


and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
? Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
® Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
* The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census Bureau. 
It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
° Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 
® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the cP! Detailed Report: Anchorage, AK; 
Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver—Boulder—Greeley, CO; Honolulu, Hl; Kansas City, 
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-| 187.4 -| 189.0 -| 178.6} 183.2 -| 186.2 =| 4874 
-| 169.4 -| 171.3) -| 156.9] 162.8| -| 161.6 -| 163.3 
-| 166.8 -| 167.3 -| 160.3) 166.8) -| 166.6 -| 166.8 
-| 108.5 -| 108.9| —| 105.3} 108.7 -| 108.4 -| 108.6 

171.9 -| 171.9 -| 164.6 =| -| 169.6 -| 169.7 - 

171.9 -| 171.7 -| 160.4 -| -| 166.5 -| 166.2 - 

1574 -| 156.2| -| 149.2] 2 -| 155.4 -| 154.9 = 

169.6 -| 169.5 -| 162.7! -| -| 167.1 -| 167.2 - 

177.9 Sl eyars -| 172.8] -| =| 4772 S| W770 z= 

183.4 -| 184.1 -| 1709] "=| “Saye -| 180.2 = 

182.1 -| 181.5] -| 170.1 zt -| 1775] -| 177.0 = 


MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port- 
land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, 
FL. 

” Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 

— Data not available. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and 
other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use in their 
escalator clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


30. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
VAG OX ES Cesesectecncsscaseas tures cocudcetstersersysuscorncvesnehuvevneseeet sc 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 172.2 
Percentichangesiii.cccsccc3..-cccsscassvanectsszcceeaevenesvren 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 2.2 3.4 
Food and beverages: 
IMAG Xisseseeceecasentcne soc Soca eevecctuccccnvcessaevavarsasesaprensesseed 138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 157.7 161.1 164.6 168.4 
ROrCOnt Change szcss..ccstecccsccnesesvesne cesceueet ceeecre teres 1.4 21 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 2.2 2.2 2.3 
Housing: 
INGO Xi sooo. cece sees vac occemescrsiesepexthenfuceet ceacsssscvessnovssetes 137.5 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 169.6 
Percent.change:.c2.2ic-....scsccserscossncesscossaseseas-senyan 2.9 2.7 2.5 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 ee 3.5 
Apparel: 
WG execoreenesseesreagescetenstenssseceutversversceasecesiecssrensuseasees) 131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 131.3 129.6 
POICONUCHANGO 22 cicccsicsedaconsctcareteyecee cevenceh ere oreae= 2.5 1.4 = -1.0 —.2 &) éi -1.3 -1.3 
Transportation: 
IND OK eaissneies cacsneucchivccscwascacevessasencunsesvossstuetecieccserece? 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 153.3 
POrcentichange civ fic. .ceesssosstencesscoes oss fvegetecen cose ens 2.2 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 -1.9 2.0 6.2 
Medical care: 
UDOX 5 secersctesscte suse senssoe= crsctvesascesnsrentestonssectereasceered 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 260.8 
P@rGantichang Gi scocscecsncterstoenscanceacnes ct aeane concn ak 7.4 5.9 4.8 4.5 3.5 2.8 3.2 3.5 41 
Other goods and services: 
NGO Xiiccecesscerce atte: sakes aneva nnn vratvavinscnscoeesnsscotee 183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 271.1 
Percent Change sctrccrs<ossccssenststsisceina seve dpacsiopnossrace 6.8 §.2 2.9 4.2 441 4.4 Ost) 8.7 5.0 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
ANGOXcrrecessenrcrsree seta Corsi ceneaicaninercscanveoss 138.2 142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 163.2 168.9 
Percent change 2.9 2.8 AS) 2.9 2.9 2.3 1.3 22 3.5 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


31. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


freee to 


Annual average 2000 2001 
Grouping = = 
1999 | 2000? | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
= — - — ia 
Finished gOOds...........:s+sscsseeeseeseeeseeeees 133.0 138.0) 1347| 1360/ 1368) 136.7] 137.3] 138.6] 138.6} 138.2] 139.4) 140.0] 139.9] 130.7) 1412 
Finished Consumer QOOdS.........--s+se-ssee00 132.0 198.1| 1339| 135.7| 136.7| 1365] 137.4] 139.1) 139.0] 1986] 140.1] 140.5] 1404) 140.1) 141.9 
Finished consumer fO0dS........----++++-++++ 135.1 1371) 135.0! 136.0] 136.0] 137.3] 138.2| 137.6) 137.5] 137.2] 1374] 1378] 138.1) 137.9} 138.4 
Finshed consumer goods 

QXCIUCING)OOCSieesretriinccrseeesecreserrece 130.5 138.4| 1333) 135.4] 1368] 136.0) 1369) 139.6] 139.5] 1390] 141.1] 1415] 141.2| 1408) 1433 
Nondurable goods less f00d.........--+--++ 127.9 1386| 131.4| 1343| 1964] 135.3] 136.5] 1405) 140.5| 140.0] 143.0} 1424] 142.1] 141.5) 144.9 


133.0 133.9 | 134.1 133.9) 133.8] 133.9] 133.8} 133.4 133.1 132.7 | 132.5} 135.1 135.0 | 135.3] 135.2 
137.6 138.8) 138.4] 138.5] 1385) 1385] 138.6] 1385] 1386) 1385) 138.6 139.8) 139.8) 139.9} 140.2 


Durable goods 
Capital equipment 


Intermediate materials, | 
supplies, and componente..............-++++4 123.2 129.1 125.9 126.9 127.8 128.0 128.3 129.8 130.3 129.9 131.1 130.8 130.5 130.6 131.5 
Materials and components 

for manufacturing.......--.-..--+++ 124.6 128.1 126.4 127.0 127.6 | 128.2 128.5 128.6 128.9 128.6 128.5 128.5 128.1 128.1 128.6 
Materials for food manufacturing............. 120.8 119.2 117.6 1s 118.1 119.6 120.5 120.6 120.5 119.4 119.0 119.1 118.8 119.8 120.4 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing... 124.9 132.7 128.6 | 129.7 131.3 | 1323] 133.3 133.7 1345] 133.9 133.6 133.8 133.7 133.5 135.0 


Materials for durable manufacturing........, 125.1 129.1 128.6 | 129.6 129.7 | 130.0 129.6 | 129.4 129.4 | 129.0 129.3 | 129.2 127.7 128.0 127.2 

Components for manufacturing..........-..-.- 12527 126.2 | 125.9} 125.9} 126.0] 126.1 126.0} 126.2] 1263) 1263] 1264| 1262) 1262] 126.1 126.4 
Materials and components 

HOTA GCOMSUEICUOMs ncctte tower evavencsbeavecasneze ties 148.9 150.7| 150.4] 150.8] 151.3) 151.6] 151.0) 151.2) 150.8] 150.4 | 150.3 150.2| 149.9| 149.9] 149.6 
Processed fuels and lubricants...............++ 84.6 102.0 91.5 94.8 97.4 95.7 96.5} 103.3} 105.0) 104.5} 1105] 1089} 1083} 1083}; 111.4 
Containers 142.5 151.6] 147.2} 147.2| 148.1 151.6| 152.7| 153.3] 153.3] 153.0} 1533] 1534] 1653.2] 153.0; 153.0 


Supplies 134.2 136.8} 135.2] 135.6} 136.0] 1364) 136.7 | 137.1 137.3 | 137.0} 137.4 137.6 137.6 | 138.1 138.9 


Crude materials for further 


PFOCESSING.......scsecseeseeseesneeneeeeeneessnnenes 98.2 119.8 105.8} 110.3 112.9 111.3 | 115:9 125.6 | 122.7 118.3 | 126.0 | 128.3 125.5 136.2 155.0 © 

Foodstuffs and feedstuffs...........-.::2ceee 98.7 100.2 96.5 97.6} 101.4 103.4 104.9 101.9 99.3 95.5| 97.6) 99,5} 100.5 103.9 105.3 

Crude nonfood materials...........-.:::cseseee 94.3 129.0 108.3 | 115.1 TAG) -AT2EF 119.3 137.3 134.4 129.7 | 141.0 143.5 138.2 153.5 183.5 
Special groupings: | | 

Finished goods, excluding foods..............-. 132.3 138.1 134.5} 135.9 136.9 | 136.4 137.0 138.8 138.8 138.4} 139.9} 1405) 140.3 140.1 141.9 


Finished energy goods 78.8 94.2 83.8 87.5 90.9 89.2 90.9 97.7 97.3 95.9} 1006) 997 99.3 97.9} 101.9 


Finished goods less energy... 143.0 144.8 143.6 144.3 144.3 144.6 145.0 144.7 1447 144.7| 1448] 145.8 145.9 145.9 146.7 
Finished consumer goods less energy........ 145.2 147.3} 1458} 146.7| 146.7} 147.2 147.6 | 147.3 147.3 147.3| 1475] 148.3] 1484) 1485] 149.4 
Finished goods less food and energy........| 146.1 147.9 147.0 147.5 147.5 147.5 147.7 147.5 | 147.6) 147.7) 1478 149.0| 148.9 149.1 150.0 
Finished consumer goods less food | 
EevaYo|fern(} (0 Mie crererecuceteccecou. coer coor ec cece 151.7 153.9 152.8 153.6 153.6 153.5 153.7 153.6 153.5 153.8) 154.0 } 155.1 155.0 155.3 156.5 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 
NG OMNON OV crecnsnursnesnadaevesatseesunearsvacveraxer 166.3 169.7 167.3 169.0 169.1 168.9 169.3 169.4 169.6 170.4| 170.9 170.8 170.7 171.0 173.2 


Intermediate materials less foods 
BUNS LOBOS ape ccesns cuseeseyeevsavrernteisadenscaadese 123.9 130.1 126.8} 127.8) 128.8] 1289} 129.2) 130.7 131.2 | 131.0 | 1822) 131.8] 131.5] 181.5] 192.4 
Intermediate foods and feeds. 144.41 111.7 | Wes) 11004 111.0] WLS) 1134 112.7) 110.6) 119.1). 197.6) 1146) 118:5)) 15st 


Intermediate energy goods... 84.3 101.7 91.2 94.5 97.1 95.4 96.3 | 103.0 104.6; 1042) 110.1 108.5 107.9| 107.9} 110.9 


a 
pe 
wo 
bp 


Intermediate goods less enerQy........-.-.-++++ 134.7 135.0 1383:5 | 1338.971—184:5 1 13571 135.3| 1355] 135.7| 135.3} 135.4 135.4 135.2 135.3 | 135.8 
Intermediate materials less foods 
anclonerGys eae eta Mis onc, os 133.1) 136.5] 195.1) 1355] 136.1| 1366] 136.7| 137.0) 1372| 1370| 137.0| 1370} 1367| 1368] 137.1 
| 
Crude energy materials............:eseeceseee 78.5 120.3 92.0 100.2 102.5 | 97.9 106.5 130.6 | 127.6 122.4 136.7 140.5 134.8 154.7 193.4 


Crude materials less energy cui 
Crude nonfood materials less energy........, 


107.9 V7) TOS eS 4st 115.1 116.1} 113.4} 110.8) 107.4) 109.2) 110.1 109.9} 1124) 113.7 
135.2 145.2 | 149.8) 151.3) 150.9} 149.2 148.8 | 146.7| 144.3 141.9 | 142.9 | 141.2 137.7] 137.5] 138.7 
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32. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2000 2001 
sic Industry 9 z 
nie 1999 | 2000? | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
+ + 4 — 

— | Total mining industries... 78.0 112.2 89.5 95.8 98.9 95.7| 100.6] 118.4] 118.1] 113.8] 124.7] 128.7 | 1246) 139.6 | 170.8 
10 Metal mining as 70.3 78:5 73.9 75.3 73.3 TALS) ZEXGE| TRE TER er 75.2 74.7 72S HS 73.5 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100)... Sit 87.3 84.7 85.3 84.7 84.8 85.9 86.1 85.1 85.6 83.3 83.9| 83.9 83.1 84.8 83.6 
13} Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100)............-. 78.5 125.0 94.2} 102.6] 107.0) 102.7] 109.1} 133.1| 132.8] 127.4] 141.9| 147.3] 142.3] 162.0] 204.4 

14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 
Minerals, ExCept fUCIS...........ccceececeeceeseeseeee 134.0 137.1 | 135.0] 135.3] 135.7 | 136.7] 137.2] 137.2} 137.6] 137.8} 138.0) 138.1) 138.1] 138.2] 139.3 


— | Total manufacturing industries 
20 Food and kindred products... 


128.3 133.5 | 130.8} 132.2] 1329] 1326] 133.1] 134.2] 133.9| 133.5] 134.7} 1348] 134.9] 134.4] 134.7 
126.3 128.5 | 126.7] 127.2] 127.4] 128.1] 129.3] 129.4] 129.4] 128.7] 1285] 128.6] 128.8] 129.6} 130.1 
21 Tobacco manufactures. 325.7 345.8 | 329.4] 348.6) 347.3) 341.8] 341.7] 3422] 3423] 350.4| 351.1) 351.6] 351.6] 351.8] 372.4 
22 Textile mill products ive eal AGS. 116.7 | 116.2] 1164] 1165] 1165] 1165] 1166] 1167] 1169] 1166] 116.6] 117.0) 117.5] 117.4 
23 Apparel and other finished products | 


made from fabrics and similar materials....... 125.3 125.7 | 125.2] 125.2] 125.6] 125.7 | 125.6] 125.6] 125.9] 125.9] 125.9] 125.9] 125.9} 1265.9] 125.7 
24 Lumber and wood products, | 
except furniture 161.8 158.1 161.4 | 161.6] 162.1] 161.7| 159.1] 158:7| 157.6 | 155.7] 155.3) 155.3 164.3} 154.2) 153.2 


25 Furniture and fixtures.......... | 141.3 143.3 | 142.4] 1425] 143.0] 143.2| 143.4] 143.5) 143.5) 143.6] 143.5] 143.6] 143.8] 143.8) 144.2 
26 Paper and allied products 136.4 145.8 | 141.0} 141.5] 143.2] 145.4] 1469] 147.3) 147.3) 147.3} 147.7} 147.6} 147.3} 147.0} 147.4 


27| Printing, publishing, and allied industries........ 177.6| 182.8) 180.4| 180.8} 181.1| 182.0} 182.0) 183.1] 183.2) 183.6] 183.6] 184.0] 184.8] 185.1| 186.8 
28 Chemicals and allied products............:.0e4 149.7| 156.8| 153.6] 154.5| 155.2] 155.5| 1564| 156.5| 157.4] 157.5] 158.3] 159.3] 1985 | 159.0) 160.4 
29 Petroleum refining and related products......... 76.8| 1129] 94.0] 104.1] 111.0] 105.6] 109.0) 1199] 115.7] 1126] 1251] 121.3] 1225] 1144] 112.5 
30 | Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products. 122.2] 124.3] 1235| 1235| 1235| 1237) 1236| 1244] 1250| 1247] 125.4] 1246] 1248) 1248) 126.0 
31 Leather and leather prodUucts.............:ceceeo4 136.5| 137.8| 137.5| 137.5| 137.4] 137.6] 137.4] 137.2| 137.5| 137.8] 138.4) 138.2] 138.2] 138.9) 439.4 
32 | Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products...... 132.6 | 1346] 1344] 1346| 134.7) 135.0| 135.1] 135.1] 1348] 134.5] 1348] 1344] 134.1] 134.1) 134.4 
33 | Primary metal industries..........c::cssccseeeseeenee 11581 119.9) 1186] 119.5] 120.0] 120.3] 1205] 120.2) 120.3] 1204] 1205] 120.4) 1192) 119.2) 1185 


34 Fabricated metal products, 
except machinery and transportation 


transportation EQUIPMENK........... cece 129.1 130.3 | 129.9] 130.0} 130.3) 130.4] 130.2] 130.3] 130.3} 130.4| 130.5 130.5 | 130.5] 130.5] 130.6 
35 Machinery, except electrical... 117.3 Heel) aheest ll Sesh) aA Abia ela) absonll aeWAG |) ataivatsh|) alate atairshl) lila) uilzeze |) alilzere 
36H Electrical and electronic machinery, | 

equipment, and supplies. «4 ~~ 109.5 108.3} 108.7| 1086] 1086] 108.6) 108.4) 108.5} 1085} 1081} 108.1 108.1 107.8 | 107.7} 107.7 


37 Transportation..........:cccceeeeeseeees 134.5 136.7 | 136.3] 136.5] 136.4] 136.5] 136.5] 136.0| 136.1 | 135.7| 135.7] 138.4] 138.2; 1384 | 138.7 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; | 
photographic, medical, and optical 


goods; watches and CIOCKS..........ccceeeeeeeees 125.7 126.2 | 126.0] 126.2] 126.0} 126.0] 126.3] 126.2| 126.2] 126.2| 1263} 1264) 126.3) 126.4] 126.9 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries | | 
industries (12/85 = 100)...........cceeeeeeeeeeeteeees 130.3 130.9} 130.7] 131.1] 130.8] 130.9} 130.5] 130.7] 130.9] 131.0] 131.0] 131.0} 131.2} 131.3] 131.7 


Service industries: | | | 


42 Motor freight transportation | 
and warehousing (06/93 = 100)............:::00+ 114.8 119.3| 1165} 117.0] 118.1] 1182] 1186] 119.0) 1189] 120.1] 121.2] 121.4] 121.6] 121.5] 121.9 
43 | U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100) 135.3 135.2 | 135.2) 135.2] 135.2] 135.2] 135.2] 135.2] 135.2] 135.2] 135.2) 136.2] 135.2] 135.2] 141.3 
44| Water transportation (12/92 = 100)... 113.0 123.0) 116.4] 117.0] 117.8) 118.6] 123.8) 1241] 125.2) 126.1] 127.0] 126.5] 127.8) 126.1] 125.8 
Transportation by air (12/92 = 100).. 5 147.2 147.6 | 147.9 151.5 151.2 J581 154.2 154.7 
ipelines, except natural gas (12/92 Gras 102.1 102.5 102.5 102.4 102.7 102.7 102.7 109.1 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


33. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
Index 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000° 
{ u =! 
Finished goods 
MOtel iesceseceavsce-conet cevetaccentedescencescesctasnsueett sues drrqamnesiaeen 123.2 124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 131.8 130.7 133.0 138.0 
EOOUS saree prcettresieonccocan etnias ss cl au stan ercletueta striae tet 123.3 Zour 126.8 - 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 137.1 
EMO(QYsieecaccorensenctenads dsleal sr fenccesciessiratsvectona ener ated 77.8 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 75.1 78.8 94.2 
(OE se: cusrosnsetcenet ceebceoc ose CoB Dansocm aD CECoLL abo nro eo skocecos 134.2 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 146.1 147.9 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
COMpOnems 
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34. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[1995 = 100} 
siTc 
se Tea 2000 2001 
oN: Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
T i T + a F = —— 
0| Food and live amimals......c.ccsscssssscsssssssnesscsesscseceneaes 86.3} 869| 868] 875| 883] 87.4) 9858| 836] 859] 987.1) 885) 887| 897 


01 Meat and meat preparations. 100.1 98.0 99.4 102.2 105.1 109.3 108.2 103.7 105.2 107.4 107.6 105.9 105.4 
04} Cereals and cereal preparations.... 71.0 74.1 74.4 74.0 75.0 71.6 66.9 64.0 67.8 70.8 74.0 75.8 78.8 
05 Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 90.9 89.0 88.6 90.6 90.1 87.8 91.3 88.6 91.9 88.7 89.8 88.9 86.9 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuelS............csceceeee 80.0 82.2 83.2 84.2 85.2 84.4 82.9 82.9 83.7 83.5 82.2 82.6 82.0 
21 Hides, skins, and furskins, raw... 91.1 89.5 87.7 85.5 86.5 86.7 89.7 95.4) 100.5] 104.7] 102.1 103.3 | 105.6 
22 Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits.... 80.5 84.8 86.0 88.3 89.1 86.3 80.3 78.0 83.8 81.3 79.3 85.0 83.9 
24) Cork and wood 86.4 86.5 87.2 87.4 86.7 86.7 86.5 88.4 86.9 87.2 86.5 85.9 85.0 
25| Pulp and waste paper 84.3 88.3 90.0 93.8 99.0 97.6 95.9 91.7 90.7 89.8 88.6 85.9 85.3 
26| ‘Textile fibers and their waste 61.2 65.7 68.6 68.9 69.0 69.6 67.7 70.7 72.2 72.0 72.2 73.2 70.4 
27| Crude fertilizers and crude minerals 94.3 94.0 93.5 93.0 93.0 93.3 93.3 93.1 91.5 90.7 90.6 90.6 90.9 


28 Metalliferous ores and metal SCrap............:c0:c:cccccceseeeees 80.0 80.7 80.9 80.4 79.6 78.2 78.0 78.7 78.7 79.5 76.2 74.7 74.4 
3| Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 129.5} 138.5} 152.1 137.2} 142.3) 144.9] 151.2) 147.6] 166.3] 157.2) 162: 157.4 | 155.9 
32} Coal, coke,-and briquettes..............cccscecsssecsseccssetenserceres 96.1 96.1 96.1 94.7 94.5 93.8 93.8 93.1 93.1 93.3 93.1 93.0 93.1 


33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...} 143.6 159.6 179.2 152.0 163.0 168.2 178.3 172.3 203.3 189.0 193.4 183.6 181.1 
4| Animal and vegetable oils, fats, and WaxeS...........000. 75.8 74.3 70.8 71.6 70.1 67.1 64.6 63.2 61.7 60.0 59.0 58.7 61.0 


5| Chemicals and related products, n.e-s. ...... 93.8 94.2 94.4 95.8 95.8 95.5 94.7 94.9 94.4 94.9 94.1 93.5 94.1 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products | 100.2 100.4 | 100.2 99.9} 100.0 99.7| 100.5} 100.3} 100.2) 100.4) 100.2) 100.1 100.0 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 103.4 103.3 103.0 | 103.2 103.1 102.8 103.3 | 103.3 103.4 103.4 | 103.3} 103.2 103.0 
57 Plastics in primary forms 94.8 94.8 95.5 97.7 98.4 98.1 97.0 95.4 92.8 92.3 91.2 90.0 90.0 
58 Plastics in nonprimary forms ..... a 97.8 98.6 | 100.1 100.2 99.8 99.3 99.4 99.4 99.3 98.9 98.3 98.3 96.5 
59 Chemical materials and products, 1.€.S. ....cccceeccceeeeee 99.2 99.9 99.6 99.4 99.3 99.1 99.3 99.2 99.2 99.2 99.1 99.7 99.0 


6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 98.3 99.0 99.7 99.9} 100.1 100.3 100.7 100.9 | 101.1 100.8 100.5} 100.4} 100.6 
103.7 103.6 103.7 104.6 104.4 104.8 104.7 104.7 104.6 104.1 103.8 104.3 


62 Rubber manufactures, n.@.s. ..... 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
BING PADSIDOANG oem cwec cess ees eemde ves nee ante enenienacd 87.6 87.8 88.4 89.1 90.5 89.8 90.4 90.3 90.0 89.9 89.6 89.1 88.6 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.@.S. ......... 105.8 106.0 106.2 106.4 106.4 106.5 106.3 106.3 106.1 105.8 105.9 105.6 106.2 
68} Nonferrous metals. 93.4 98.8} 101.9] 100.3 98.1 100.1 103.0 | 105.1 105.0} 104.9] 103.4] 104.9] 109.1 


7| Machinery and transport equipment. 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment. 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries. 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
and machine parts 
75 Computer equipment and office machines 
76 Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment.............-..... 96.4 97.0 96.6 96.4 97.0 96.9 96.7 96.8 96.8 96.6 96.5 96.3 96.3 
77| ~~ Electrical machinery and equipment 86.4 86.6 86.3 86.4 86.3 85.7 85.7 85.8 85.8 85.4 85.3 85.4 85.2 
78| Road vehicles 103.5 | 103.6] 104.0] 103.9] 103.9] 103.9] 103.9] 103.9] 104.1 104.0} 103.9] 104.0] 104.0 
87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 
instruments and apparatus... «| 105.2} 105.4} 105.7} 105.7} 105.7] 105.8] 106.4] 106.4) 1065] 106.9] 106.9] 106.6} 106.9 


97.4 97.3 97.3 97.3 97.4 97.3 97.3 97.3 97.4 97.3 97.4 97.5 97.6 


111.8 111.8 111.8 111.9 112.0 112.0 112.4 112.3 112.4 112.4 113.7 113.7 114.7 
106.2 106.3 106.1 106.2 106.2 106.5 106.4 106.5 106.3 106.3 106.6 106.9 107.0 


107.5 | 107.6 | 108.0 108.2 108.2 108.2 108.3 | 108.1 108.2 108.3 108.4 | 108.5 108.8 
70.1 68.7 68.7 68.5 68.5 68.2 68.3 67.8 67.8 67.7 67.8 67.6 67.5 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


35. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[1995 = 100) 
SITC 2000 2001 
Industry = _—— 
Rev. 3 Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
—_§t + =! 
0| Food and live animals.............:c-c--s-csecesseeceeeeceseeeseees 93.7| 936] 931| 940] 923] 91.3] 91.5] 91.7| 91.2 re 90.2/ 923] 925 
01} Meat and meat preparations...........:csessseeeseseesseseseseseees 97.8 98.2 99.1} 100.2} 100.2 99.1 98.1 98.9 99.0 95.5 95:7 97.3 95.5 


03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 
aquatic invertebrates............6c2c:s:ceseeseeeeeees 


05} Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........-.. 102.0} 102.1 101.2 100.7 96.8 95.7 97.2 97.6 97.8} 100.9 96.8 104.1 105.6 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
LYS) 270) BeRSe Aryncn errs 8s NACA Ch Perr er CEC Dee TacrtH 67.2 64.7 61.0 61.1 59.8 59.5 56.8| 55.8 54.5 54.1 51.9 50.7 49.8 
1| Beverages and tobacco............:seccccccessssseecessensereeeend W112) 114.4) At te) 11241 118:00) 1125] 1129 143.6:)  atsS yeas Sys 2 oe 
1 B@VOlAgOS ok se dens areca tececexdctade cen ts-aervetonrersce ened 107.9} 108.2} 1085} 108.7} 109.4) 110.1 109.4) 109.9} 110.7] 110.6} 110.7} 1106; 110.4 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels............cccecceceeeen 93.6 94.7 94.3 93.8 91.9 90.7 90.7 89.6 88.9 89.8 87.7 88.5 87.5 
24} Cork and wood ol AZ VEO AdS.6i Tb) W299 1G 107.0} 102.2 99.7} 101.6 97.7| 101.7 95.5 
25)) “ Pulprandiwaste Paper. ss.jcenccnwnccnrscstveescscecceccasseccneeersen 70.5 72.0 72.4 75.1 77.0 80.1 80.7 81.4 82.0 83.4 83.4 83.4 84.3 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal SCrap............cceeeeeeeseeereeseee 101.4 105.7 104.0 101.7 99.6 100.7 101.2 102.1 101.6 102.3 100.1 99.3 101.1 


29} Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.e-s. ........ 


3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 145.2 165.7 165.4 148.5 154.3 172.0 170.6 172.1 189.0 186.3 188.4 177.9 itis 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...) 146.1 167.9 166.6 147.1 154.2 171.0 168.5 169.9 187.6 181.8) 183.4 162.5 152.9 
34} Gas, natural and manufactured.........-..:ceccceeecteeeeeceseeeeed 147.8} 161.4| 170.5} 171.5| 167.5} 195.4| 202.9| 205.4} 218.1 242.6 | 248.0) 321.9] 338.4 


5| Chemicals and related products, n.e-.s. ........... 
52| — Inorganic chemicals 
53| — Dying, tannirig, and coloring materials. 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products.... d i 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 89.6 89.6 89.7 89.4 89.9 89.6 89.9 89.4 88.8 87.6 87.2 86.9 87.4 
57 Plastics in primary forms 
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58} Plastics in nonprimary forms 79.3 79.0 80.4 80.3 80.8 80.8 81.5 80.9} 80.8 80.0| 79.5 78.6 80.4 

59} Chemical materials and products, 1.6.5. ......:ecceceeeeees 100.0} 101.6} 100.6} 100.0; 100.9 99.7} 100.2} 100.0 101.1 100.4; 100.4; 100.5/ 101.6 

6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 94.5 95.5 98.0 97.5 97.1 97.6 98.0 98.8 $7.9 97.6 97.3 97.3 98.3 

62 Rubber manufactures, iO:Ss :..cccaccecsteosehsncacsouvsapevosscecensee 92.7 92.8 92.3 92.4 92.5 91.8 92.1 91.9 91.7 91.6 91.5 91.6 91.6 
64) Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, | 

ANG PaPOIOOANG Fok. sas Seeetoasocosieustes aveepssBinseecncuns we 86.6 86.9 87.1 88.8 89.6 89.1 89.5 89.4) 91.4 91.6 91.9 92.2 92.0 

66} Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 100.8 | 101.2) 100.8; 100.9} 100.7} 100.5; 1009] 100.9} 100.8} 100.2/ 100.2/ 1002]! 100.7 


68 Nonferrous metals..... 


69| Manufactures of metals, 1.€.S. .........seseccesessesteseeseereneeees 95.7 96.1 96.1 95.9 95.9] 95.7 95.8} 95.4 95.4 95.2; 94.9 95.1 95.5 
. ] | | 

7| Machinery and transport equipment............cceseeeeee 89.8 89.8 89.6 89.7 89.8 | 89.6 89.6; 89.5 893} 89.2 89.1| 89.0 88.9 

72| Machinery specialized for particular industries...............J 97.7 97.9 97.3 97.1 97.0 96.1 96.7 96.5 95.9} 95.7| 95.4 95.3 95.9 


74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
and machine parts 


75| Computer equipment and office Machines............+00+ 41 61.5 61.4 61.0 60.5 60.2 60.0} 599} 599| 598 58.8} 588 58.7 58.3 
76| = Telecommunications and sound recording and | | 

reproducing apparatus and equipment............-..ce0-+-] 85.2 85.2 84.9 84.5 84.7 84.6| 84.3 84.2) 84.1 83.9 83.7 83.6 82.9 
77\| Electrical machinery and equipment........2.....secceeeseeeeee 82.4 82.2 82.2 83.0 83.5 83.3 82.8 82.7| 82.6 82.7 82.5 82.2 82.0 
TB) FOAGINENICIOS: se ctavsssotnreessensynvsvavaninnceasassonsessensrcadsuraesasit 102.4} 102.6} 102.6} 102.7} 102.7] 102.8|; 1028| 102.7] 1026] 102.9] 102.9] 102.8] 102.8 
BB ROOWORI oo 5. medgeansecceverarenncrsayesersceh ovredabvaadeahopitansnnennste 100.8} 100.9} 100.7} 100.5/ 100.7| 100.3} 100.9 | 101.0] 100.9} 100.8/ 100.7} 100.6] 100.9 
88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 


ANG ODN Cal GOODS; MOS. ccastpcstanntcaiasaneritisacscasteaciecss 92.2 ‘ 4 4 . 91.6 | 
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36. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 
Se — 
2000 2001 
Category o 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.) Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
~ =F 7 T 
ACE COMMODITIES ooo oncexcs ns ecesssverssnccvscsavecssacscctonevcs 95.4 95.8 96.3 96.2 96.4 96.3 96.2 96.0 96.6 96.5 96.5 96.4 96.6 
Foods, feeds, and beverages..............cssccsseeeeeneeed 86.3 87.2 87.1 87.8 88.3 87.1 85.1 | 82.8 85.3 85.8 86.7 87.3| 88.1 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages................ 85.4 86.0 86.2 87.1 87.7 86.2 84.0 81.3 84.3 84.6 85.7 86.7 87.3 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 98.3 100.9 97.8 97.0 96.6 98.1 97.9 99.7 97.9 99.5 98.2 95.7 98.3 
| 
Industrial supplies and materials...............::000000e00 92.1 93.6 95.2 94.6 95.2 95.2 95.5 95.4 96.6) 96.2 95.8 95.1 95.3 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 75.2 76.9 77.7 78.2 78.2 78.2 77.9 80.3 81.9 82.3 82.0 82.9 82.6 
Buels and lubricants s....1c ee ecesessemeceerarere ore ce 122:°7'| 131.3} 143:6 | 127.8] 132:9'| 185.6) 141.1 137.9| 155.0} 146.9] 150.7| 146.2] 144.8 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials.................. 89.7 90.4 91.0 91.9-;— 92.11 91.9 91.7 91.7 91.4 91.6 90.8 90.3 90.7 
Selected building materials............:ccesceeeeeeeeee es 89.2 89.5 90.1 90.4 90.0 89.9 89.6 90.5 89.4 89.8 89.0 89.0 88.7 
Capital Goods 2.5 eters sceeosta ian avaeescsvtestancsneeceeees| 96.1 96.0 96.0 96.1 96.1 96.1 96.1 96.1 96.2 96.1 96.2} 96.3 96.5 
Electric and electrical generating equipment..........) 98.3 98.8 98.8 98.7 98.9 99.2 99.1 99.7 99.9 99.5 99.6 99.7 100.0 
Nonelectrical machinery...........:...:ssssssesesescesneeeed 92.1 91.9 91.8 91.9 91.9 91.7 91.6 91.6 91.5 91.5 91.5 | 91.5 91.5 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines.................. | 103.9| 1038] 104.2) 104.2| 104.2] 104.1 104.4) 1044] 1045] 104.5 | 104.4| 1044] 104.4 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive................4 102.4 | 102.5 102.3 102.4 102.4 102.3 102.5 102.4 | 102.2 102.3 102.2 102.0 102.0 
Nondurables, manufactured... -| 102.8} 1026] 1024] 102.3} 102.4] 102.1 102.4 | 102.4] 102.2} 102.4} 102.2} 102.0] 101.8 
Durablesmanufactured yoo yc. scccccarrecwserse-cseeceey 107.0) 101.4) 104-0") 10153) 101237) 101-3!) 101:5:1) 101.4] 1013) 101:2) 101021) 101.1 101.3 
Agricultural COMMOGItIeS................seeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 83.2 84.0 84.4 85.1 85.6 84.4 82.6 80.9 83.5 83.9 84.7 85.7 86.1 
Nonagricultural CoOmMOditieS..............cceceeeeeeeeeeee es 96.8 97.2 97.6 97.4 97.7 97.6 97.8 97.7 98.0 97.9 97.8 97.6 97.8 
EEE EEE eee ee ee EEE ee Ee 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


37. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


(1995 = 100] 
2000 2001 
Category — 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
7 + 
UTI GCOMMODITIES serccccce can cceccevencccareecencinestexecrsvorver 97.2 99.2 99.3 97.9 98.3 99.6 99.7 99.9} 101.0| 100.6 | 100.6 99.8 99.4 
Foods, feeds, and beverages............sscessceeeeeeeeeeeed 93.6 93.3 92.5 93.3 91.9 91.1 91.1 91.3 90.7 90.7 89.4 90.9 90.5 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages................ 88.4 87.6 86.6 86.7 85.2 84.1 83.7 83.2 82.5 83.0 81.9 84.1 84.0 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 107.2 108.1 108.3 110.8 109.8 109.7 110.5 112.9 112.5 1TH2 109.5 109.1 107.7 
Industrial supplies and materials.................:...0.0644 111.0] 118.6] 119.8] 1143] 1159] 121.8] 121.8] 1228] 127.6| 1266] 126.9] 123.7) 122.3 
FUCISANGIUDIICANIS cs senreacennesenrs-wectenseceesc vag siel 144.2 164.7 163.7 147.7 153.3 170.6 169.2 170.9 187.4 184.5 186.7 176.2 170.7 
Petroleum and petroleum products..........-....-++« 145.8 | 167.5| 166.2] 147.4} 154.0] 170.4} 168.0 169.5 | 187.1 181.9 183.5 | 163.6 155.5 
| | | 

Paper and paper base StOckS............::seseceseseeceesens 82.1 82.8 83.1 85.6 86.8 87.0 87.5 87.6 89.8 90.4 90.6 91.0 91.0 

Materials associated with nondurable 
SUppllesvanid: MaterlalS aonreciscctersevarvercessesivstsarceEay 89.2 89.7 90.4 Chi 92.1 91.7 92.7 93.4 92.8 92.8 92.6 93.3 93.8 
Selected building materials........c.:cceseseeeeeeereeee 110.5} 110.1 112.1 111.9} 109.1 105.0 | 103.4] 100.2 98.7 99.3 97.2 99.1 95.4 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods..| 97.4} 100.3 107.1 104.3} 102.0) 105.0) 106.5] 109.5] 105.9} 105.6| 104.1 103.8 | 107.3 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods.............. 87.2 88.0 87.6 87.8 87.8 87.0 87.7 | 87.6 87.2 87.3 87.1 86.9 87.7 
CanitaliQOOdS vives ecosan. aerate oan ce ammo nees ciel 81.7 81.6 81.3 81.4 81.2 80.9 80.9| 80.7 | 80.6 80.2 80.1 80.0 79.9 
Electric and electrical generating equipment........... 91.8 91.8 92.1 93.9 94.2 94.3 94.1 93.7 93.5 93.4 93.1 93.1 92.9 
Nonelectrical MaChiNery.......-.ceserecsereresresreed 78.3 78.2 77.9 (HAT6 Ws 77.1 77.1 77.0 76.8 76.4 76.3 76.1 76.0 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines.................| 102.1 102.2} 102.2} 102.3} 102.6{ 102.7] 102.8; 102.7 | 1025] 1026] 1027] 102.7] 102.7 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive..............-../ 97.5 97.4 97.1 97.1 97.0 96.5 96.8) 968| 966 96.6 96.5 96.4 96.5 
Nondurables, manufactured... 100.4 | 100.4} 100.3} 100.3} 100.1 99.5 99.8} 100.0 | 99.8 | 99.8 99.8 99.6 99.8 
Durables, manufactured............ J 94.1 93.8 93.5 93.4 93.4 93.2 93.4 93.2} 93.0 92.8 92.8 92.8 92.8 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods........... sre) LORS) 10200) 100i 100.3 99.7 98.0 9935}. 992 99.6 99.8 99.1 98.8 99.5 


38. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 


[1995 = 100] 
1999 2000 
Category : + ; - . 
Mar. June | Sept. Dec. Mar. June | Sept. | Dec. 

AMP frSlOBtINDOUNIC) i ca nrexctenecccupiescnaesrinsmntneressay 88.0 86.2 87.9 90.7 88.9 88.4 | 88.5 87.4 
AM TrEIQHE (OUTOOUNG) savanas ions cos sancscncnennesncnaasanascacss 92.7 92.8 92.7 91.7 91.7 | 92.8 92.6 | 92.6 
Air passenger fares (U.S. Carrie@rs).....s:sssssecsecereeeasees 104.5 112.3 114.2 106.8 107.3 | 113.3 111.9 
Air passenger fares (foreign carriers) .. ao 98.9 106.3 108.6 102.2 102.6 107.9 103.2 
Ocean liner freight (INDOUNG)...........ccesseseseeesseeseeeeeened 102.6 133.7 148.0 142.8 
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39. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


[1992 = 100} 
Quarterly indexes 
Item 1997 1998 1999 2000 
IV I iH Ml IV | ll Ul IV | iH) Ml IV 
Business | 
Output per hour of all PErSONS...........eesceeseeseeseeneeneeeees 108.7 110.0 110.3} 110.8 111.8 A225 tice 114.0 116.1 116.6 118.6 119.3 120.2 
Compensationiper hOulect.:.«-5.c-c0rcc-e-s-eaeeeccoseesceeeys 115.6 | 117.4) 118.9} 120.3) 121.6) 123.0} 1243] 125.9] 127.1 128.2 | 130.4} 132.2| 134.6 
Real compensation per hour... 101.8 103.2 104.1 105.0 105.7 106.4 106.8 | 107.4 | 107.6 107.5 108.6 109.1 110.3 
Unit labor costs......... 106.3 | 106.7| 107.8; 108.6] 108.8) 109.3) 110.4] 110.5) 109.5} 110.0) 110.0) 110.8) 112.0 
Unit nonlabor payments ase KSB 116.3 115.1 114.5 114.6 | 115.1 114.2 114.4 116.9 118.2 120.0 119.5 118.7 
HOPG PIICe doflatolzscce.s.c<..occcucesedasscc crcl eceaterses rat 110.2 110.3 110.5 110.7 110.9 111.4 111.8 111.9 112.2 113.0 113.7 114.0 114.5 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all perSOns..............sscsssssceserserssees 108.4 109.6 110.1 110.5 111.4 111.9 112.0 113.4 115.6 116.2 118.0 118.8 119.5 
Compensation per hour..............0..:008e+ 115.0 116.8} 1183] 119.8 120:9))= 12234 123.4 | 125.0 126.3 127.6 129.4 131.4 | 133.5 
Real compensation per hour.. 101.3} 102.6 103.6 | 104.5 105.1 105.6 106.0 106.6 107.0 107.0 107.8 108.5 109.4 
Unit labor costs............... 106.1 106.5 | 107.5| 108.4] 1086] 109.0} 110.2/ 110.2] 109.3] 109.8} 109.7}; 110.6} 111.8 
Unit nonlabor payments... meee UreB Nl met4aN TAG:29 195: 791" 115.83] e167 at OS editOct 118.6 | 120.1 121.8 | 121.4] 120.6 
Implicit:price!deflatonecnsss.soscocecerccccosscesecserserecasctees 110.4 110.5 110.7 111.0 111.2 111.8 112.2 112.4 VIA 113.6 114.1 114.5 115.0 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees. ............:cccceeecseeeseeeed 109.6 110.6 111.7 113.1 113.7 114.6 115:3 116.6 118.3 119.2 120.8 122.1 - 
Compensation per hour...... 111.9] 113.7] 115.2] 116.7] 117.8} 119.0] 120.8) 121.8) 123.0) 123.9) 125.8) 127.7 - 
Real compensation per hour.. ary 98.5 99.9 100.9} 101.8 102.4 | 103.0 103.3 | 103.9} 104.2 103.9 104.8 105.4 - 
M Otel Uniti COStS ep. eecssectareecs-sectssetcsesesseracessesaceeaseae’ VON@al 102,3'1) (102:6:) 1025), 103.25), 103/251) 103:7a|, 9104-0), 9103:9)), 5104:0) 1104.3) a104:3 - 

WniIAD ON COStS acssarexstivetesesixssaarsrocsscccuecesvesctecnsccsvsests 102.1 102.8 103.1 103.2 | 103.6} 103.9} 104.3] 1045) 104.0] 104.0] 104.2 | 104.5 - 

UnitINOMADONCOStSkecranscccrcasenceveecossccreneectecec<eroneccoseces 100.6 | 100.7} 101.2; 100.7} 102.1 101.3} 102.2] 102.9] 103.4) 104.2) 104.9] 105.5 - 
UMiti protitSiarcccrcccarcccsrneccsrseccsscactencs-cterescsccsapaececccseunetoss 156.8 | 150.8| 147.7) 152.0) 1453] 150.6] 148.6) 1444) 147.0] 1522] 156.3] 153.0 - 
Unit nonlabor payments see) 114591) 143:55)" 113:0) 9 113:8))" 113.1 113.9} 1140] 1135] 1145) 1164) 118.0) 117.6 - 
implicit pricesdeflator.c.--:-----1-<ce-ss.evsasceucenencecsveraren 106.3 | 106.4] 106.4} 106.7} 106.8} 107.2} 107.5) 107.5} 107.5} 108.1 108.8 | 108.9 - 

Manufacturing 
Output per hour of all PErSONS.............ccseeseeeeseeeeeteeeeee AOS 21.7 123.2 125.7 126.8 128.9 130.2 131.9 135.0 137.7 139.8 142.1 144.0 
Compensation per NOul..............--sccccssesseeecesenseaenee 113.4] 115.4] 1168] 1180) 119.0} 1199] 121.2} 122.8) 124.1 125.7 | 127.0) 129.1 131.8 
Real compensation per hour a 99.8} 101.4] 102.2; 103.0) 103.4} 103.7} 104.1 104.7} 105.2} 105.4} 105.7] 106.6} 108.0 
UnitilaDOf COStSieccccssecesesscessesesasprscceor-eonaceess-snepsnessanaeli O4e(. 94.9 94.8 93.9 93.9 93.0 93.1 93.1 91.9 91.2 90.8 90.9 91.5 
NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


40. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1996 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 
Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persONns..............00cceeeeeeeereeseees 45.6 63.0 75.8 90.2 91.3 94.8 95.4 96.6 97.3 100.0 102.0 104.8 
Output per unit of capital services..............c0e:.eee eee 110.4 111.1 101.5 99.3 96.1 97.7 98.5 100.3 99.7; 100.0 100.5 100.1 
Multifactor productivity..............c:scsseeeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeee 65.2 80.0 88.3 95.3 94.4 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.4; 100.0! 101.1 102.6 
CON) CoO caarrpacrcere neecno price bern eoccneeescoaaumemamoodnccessreea| CASS, 42.0 59.4 83.6 82.6 85.7 88.5 92.8 95.8; 100.0} 105.2} 110.6 
Inputs: 
BaboninptiiscscrensrsecsnccrertecteicsertecesseceOanactrc Onraarra 54.0 61.0 71.9 89.4 88.3 89.3} 91.8 95.6 98.0, 100.0} 103.7 106.4 
Capital services..... ; 24.9 37.8 58.6 84.2 86.0 87.7 89.8 92.6| 96.0/ 100.0; 104.7) 110.4 
Combined units of labor and capital input..........-....., 42.3 52.4 67.3 87.7 87.5 88.8 91.1 | 94.6) 97.3, 100.0 104.0! 107.7 
Capital per hour of all perSONS..........cscseeseesereeeeeeeee es 41.3 56.7 74.7 90.8 95.0 97.0 96.8 96.3 97.6) 100.0 101.5; 104.7 
Private nonfarm business | 
Productivity: | | 
Output per hour of all PerSONS..............cceeeeeeeeeeeeseeed 48.7 64.9 77.3 90.3 91.4 94.8 95.3 96.5 97.5 100.0) 101.7 104.5 
Output per unit of capital SErviCeS..........c::cceeeeeeee eee 120.1 118.3 105.7 100.0 96.6 97.9 98.8 100.3 99.9 100.0 100.2 99.8 
Multifactor prodUCtiVity i secec<cens.sscccaesssstnavensvavascses 69.1 82.6 90.5 95.6 94.7 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.6} 100.0| 100.9) 102.4 
OUD Ueto arcecconsesccvnsvcrivesnes dlvavecseecnessannseaesneseecnnaes MEATS 41.9 59.6| 83.5 82.5 85.5 88.4 92.6 95.8; 100.0; 105.1) 110.6 
Inputs: | | | 
LAB ON UNDUE rarer -ueeevenccsrantuosercrcncercnssyoreretecrexsrstveenesened 50.1 59.3 70.7 89.2 88.0 89.0 91.8 95.4) 97.8 100.0) 103.8; 106.6 
CApitAlISGINICES: -excereseenomeeare eects nersieatrobiacs nen re say 22.6 35.5 56.4 83.5 85.4 87.3 89.5) 92.3 95.9 100.0; 104.9) 110.8 
Combined units of labor and capital input................, 39.3 50.7 65.9 87.3 87.1 88.4 91.0 94.4 97.2; 100.0! 104.2 108.0 
Capital per hour of all persons..............cecceeeseeeeeeeee eed 40.5 54.8 Tat 90.3 94.7 96.8) 96.5) 96.3| 97.6. 100.0) 101 5) 104.7 
Manufacturing (1992 = 100) | 
Productivity: | | | 
Output per hour of all persONs.............:.eseeeeseseeeeed 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.8 95.0 100.0; 101.9} 105.0 109.0) 112.8| 117.1} 124.3 
Output per unit of capital services... 124.3 116.5} 100.9} 101.6 97.5} 100.0} 101.1; 104.0; 105.0; 104.5) 105.6) 106.5 
Multifactor productivity........... : see 72.7 84.4 86.6 99.3 98.3) 100.0] 100.4, 1026) 105.0, 106.1| 109.8) 113.2 
QUUB DUES: ogc cc ces ncspe eeu cepeneesvecueeevatctaneiesevasyieeeeessesczes|) SOLS 56.5 75.3 97.3 95.4; 100.0 103.3) 108.7) 113.4) 116.9) 123.5| 130.7 
Inputs: } | 
HOUrs: Of all PELSONSsc5-cecuresctceseacnsseccseesomsrecrecenssverseead 92.0 104.2} 107.5} 104.8) 100.4; 100.0; 101.4) 103.6| 104.0! 103.7; 105.5 105.2 
Capital: SCIVICES .<.22:ccseescecnsssvsacescctersssascaussciesecesns 30.9 48.5 74.7 95.8 97.9; 100.0} 102.2) 104.5; 108.0) 111.9) 116.9) 122.8 
ENON GY ssc sctoaie seen sc Beas claweel a evo evneenbondavacaviveeeumapncetnenee §1.3 85.4 92.5 99.9} 100.1 100.0} 103.7} 107.3 109.5} 107.0! 103.9) 109.2 
Nonenergy materials.......... 38.2 44.8 75.0 92.5 93.6 100.0 105.7| 111.3) 112.8 120.4) 120.4| 127.2 
Purchased business services... 28.2 48.8 73.7 92.5 92.1 100.0 103.0; 105.1) 110.0 108.9) 114.2 fon 16.8 
Combined units of all factor inputs 52.9 67.0 87.0 98.0 97.0/ 100.0; 102.9) 106.0; 107.9 110.2); 112.5} 115.5 
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41. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 
= 4 4 + —- 
Business | 
Output per hour of all perSOns..............:cccececeseeseseeeeeesee 48.8 67.0 80.4 95.2 96.3 100.5 101.9 102.6 105.4 107.8 110.8 113.8 118.6 
Compensation) per NOulie..s1-osereacc-esentee vce ease eee 13.7 23.5 54.2 90.7 95.0 102.5 104.5 106.7 110.1 113.5 119.6 125.1 131.4 
Real compensation per hour..............c.cssececesseesereeee 60.0 78.9 89.4 96.5 97.5 99.9 99.7 99.3 99.7 100.6 104.6 107.1 109.0 
Unit labor costs............ 28.0 35.1 67.4 95.3 98.7; 101.9} 102.6) 104.1 104.5} 105.3} 108.0) 109.9) 110.7 
Unit nonlabor payments... 25.2 31.6 61.5 93.9 97.0 102.5 106.4) 109.4 TASES 117.1 115.1 WEE 119.1 
Implicitiprice: deflator: diccs-s0s s-s-- 01s Bes essoesnens cones 27.0 33.9 65.2 94.8 98.1 102.2; 104.0; 106.0} 107.7} 109.7} 110.6) 111.8) 113.8 
Nonfarm business | 
Output per hour of all PErSONS...........cccscesceseessessesseseees 51.9 68.9 82.0 95.3 96.4 100.5 101.8 102.8 105.4 107.5 110.4 113.2 118.1 
Gompensavon!penhourizncssessceteecae-tisscccstiacossdaceecet 14.3 PAVE 54.6 90.5 95.0) 102.2) 104.3) 106.6} 109.8) 113.1 119.0} 124.2} 130.5 
Real compensation per hour....:.........c0...sccesscenereenrs 62.8 79.5 90.0 96.3) 97.5 99.6 99.5 99.2 99.4 100.2 104.0 106.4) 108.2 
Unit labor costs... 25 34.4 66.5 95.0 98.5 101.7 102.5 103.7 104.2 105.2 107.7 109.7 110.5 
Unit nonlabor payments... af 24.6 31.3 60.5 93.6 97.1 103.0| 106.9) 110.4) 113.5) 118.0} 116.3) 116.8} 121.0 
imiplicitiprice: deflatoninncccctssce-casee rece cess sane eves opens: 26.5 33.3 64.3 94.5 98.0} 102.2! 104.1 106.1 107.6; 109.8} 110.8; 112.3) 114.3 
Nonfinancial corporations 
Output per hour of all employees..........:eseeceseeeeeneeseeeeed 55.4 70.4 81.1 95.4 97.7 100.7 103.1 104.2 107.5 108.4 112.3 116.2 - 
Compensation per hour........... 15.6 25.3 56.4 90.8 95.3) 102.0) 104.2) 106.2} 109.0) 110.3) 115.9) 121.1 - 
Real compensation per hour. we 68.3 84.7 93.1 96.7 97.8 99.5 99.4 98.8 98.7 97.8 101.3] 103.7 - 
otaliuniticostSiecnseccse eee 26.8 34.8 68.4 95.9 98.8) 101.0) 101.1 102.0) 101.2 101.5] 102.6) 103.7 - 
UnitlabOrCostsiiaracasisccsotneonssatacerncste icv sdesvens 28.1 35.9 69.6 95.2 97.5} 101.3} 101.0} 101.9} 101.4) 101.8} 103.2} 104.2 - 
Unitinonlabor costs tie vecncs-cecaseses- secsscanccemecerteecteeneonsee 23.3 31.9 65.1 98.0} 102.1 100.2; 101.3) 102.2) 100.6| 100.9) 101.2) 102.5 - 
UNI PROFITS Ses ere cscs ce eer ves se rang econ cvaveeeeaye-deasechcaceseiaeestete 50.2 44.4 68.8 94.3 93.0] 113.2} 131.7} 139.0} 152.2) 156.9} 148.9} 147.6 - 
WnitinonlaborpayMentSis..csssercsscecanenexcercsnsteoctsscwecced 30.2 35.1 66.0 97.1 99.7) 103.5) 109.0) 111.6) 113.8) 115.2} 113.4) 114.0 = 
lmplicitiprice Ge flatotin...ssssscnmarcnetccassessecessvees saseness 28.8 35.6 68.4 95.8 98.3) 102.1 103.7} 105.1 105.5; 106.2} 106.6} 107.4 - 
Manufacturing 
Output per hour of all PerSONS............::ceccsesessessereeeeeee 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.8 95.0 101.9 105.0 109.0 112.8 117.1 124.3) 131.5 140.9 
Compensation) pennOuli...+.-yes--sscscoce-eetve scones teuerss-64 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8) 95.6 102.7 105.6; 107.9 109.3 111.4 117.3 122.0 128.4 
Real compensation per NOur...............e:seseeeeceeeeeeeees 65.2 79.5 91.7 96.6 98.1 100.2 100.8 100.4 99.0 98.8 102.6 104.5 106.5 
Winit labOr COSTS feescres conv ncsesteewestessancte tecessaaan cet scokvacwes> 35.6 43.8 79.3 97.8; 100.6} 100.8) 100.7 99.0 96.9 95.1 94.4 92.8 91.1 
Unit nonlabor payments. 26.8 29.3 80.2 99.7 99.0| 100.9} 102.8; 106.9} 109.9} 109.6} 104.4 - - 
implicit;priceideflatorresscs:cor<csvsgens-coescoeroraneseatencene 30.2 34.9 79.8 99.0 99.6] 100.9} 102.0 103.9} 104.9} 104.0) 100.5 - - 
Dash indicates data not available. 
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42. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


A EP TT a EP Prem nPrvvEnPTTCHEPT TPT TOM EET Is 
Mining 
Gold and! SIVOL OFCS os. ccnacsncaas des csedsanvswrsnesnsnsa¥ 104 101.5} 113.3} 122.3] 127.4] 141.6 159.8] 160.8 144.2 138.3} 159.0 186.3 
Bituminous coal and lignite Mining............--. ee 122 144.71 1173) 118.7% 12214) 183:0)| 1412) 1484 155.9| 168.0] 1766] 187.3 
Crude petroleum and natural gas 131 101.0 98.0 97.0 97.9} 102.1 105.9) 112.4] 119.4] 123.9] 125.2| 128.7 
Crushed and broken Stone........:2:2::seecee ceeeeeeeeed 142 101.3 98.7] 102.2 99.8} 105.0} 103.6] 108.7] 105.4) 107.2} 114.0} 111.9 
Manufacturing 
IM@at tor OCUCES Sipeeecees ee teswceesuneeh sectme one verner aces 201 100.1 99.2 97.1 99.6| 104.6] 104.3) 101.2] 102.3 97.4| 103.2} 102.8 
Daly rOdUCSsccars weeesnemnersee ean seccs van ceeeareress 202 108.4| 107.7| 107.3] 108.3} 111.4] 109.6] 111.8) 1164} 116.0} 119.5} 119.7 
Preserved fruits and vegetables... 203 97.0 97.8 95.6 99.2} 100.5} 106.8] 107.6| 109.1 109.1 114.7 | 116.5 
Grain mill products... tres 204 101.3} 107.6] 105.4] 104.9] 107.8) 109.2] 1084] 1154] 108.0) 1187} 128.7 
BaKOry DOGUCIS ci. ccucteccanc-nctecevev sc evsesreersesc=eaeH 205 96.8 96.1 92.7 90.6 93.8 94.4 96.4 97.3 95.6 99.3} 102.1 
Sugar and confectionery products..........-...:6.+06 206 99.5] 101.8} 103.2} 102.0 99.8) 104.5/ 1062} 1083} 113.8] 117.1 123.2 
Rats andlonsee, ccaces ser secexta mate 207 108.9} 116.4] 118.1 120.1 114.1 112.6} 111.8) 120.3} 110.1 120.0| 138.3 
BOVGYAQES.. <cccscctuceucssveccsvwesestonetene 208 105:6') 112.2) 117.0') 120:0) 127.1 126.4| 130.1 133.5| 135.0] 135.5] 137.4 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products... 209 107.0 99.1 99.2} 101.7} 101.5} 105.2 100.9 102.9} 109.1 103.9 | 113.2 
CIGEr OU OS Siee teow econ ek cans cecnceetacresycsetossnsesnveuts 211 101.2} 109.0} 113.2] 107.6] 111.6) 1065] 1266} 1429] 147.2) 1472| 1522 
| 
Broadwoven fabric mills, COtton................0202eseee4 221 99.6 99.8; 103.1 W412) 110-35) Try 1224 134.0 137.3 130.9 135.1 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade.... 222 99.2} 106.3) 111.3] 1162) 126.2 131.7| 142.5 145.3) 147.6) 161.9 167.3 
Narrow faloric Mill Stcepceescreeacecevernre seccnsuvomsenecss<o4 224 108.4 92.7 96.5 99.6} 112.9} 111.4} 120.1 118.9} 126.3! 107.7} 114.1 
KAIRLINg al Seat ys seeee tee ceenccesccencemeneene sr oeeal 225 96.6| 108.0] 107.5} 114.0] 119.3] 127.9] 134.1} 138.3) 150.3] 149.9! 149.9 
Textile finishing, except WOOI................2-:eeeeeeeees 226 90.3 88.7 83.4 73:9 78.6 79.3 81.2 78.5 79.2 94.0} 100.5 
Carpets nd \ruQs: ..2.0<-.-++--carers 227 98.6 97.8 93.2 89.2 96.1 97.1 93.3 95.8| 100.2 | 100.3} 103.0 
Yarn and thread mills 228 102.1 104.2} 110.2} 111.4] 1196] 126.6} 130.7| 1374] 147.4) 150.1 154.2 
Miscellaneous textile QOOdS..............seeeeeeeeeeeeeees 229 101.6} 109.1 109.2} 104.6) 106.5} 1104) 1185{| 123.7} 123.1 117.9 | 120.3 
Men's and boys' furnishingS.........22..-.20:seeseerereee 232 100.1 100.1 102.1 108.4} 109.1 108.4} 111.7] 123.4] 134.7] 152.4] 166.9 
Women's and misses! outerweal.........2.....ee0eeees 233 101.4 96.8; 104.1 104.3} 109.4} 121.8} 127.4 135.5| 141.6) 151.5 153.1 
Women's and children's undergarments............-- 234 105.4 94.6}; 102.1 113.6| 117.4) 1245] 138.0} 161.3] 1745| 1963] 2152 
Hats, caps, and millinery............--.--.2-:2eeeeeeeeeees 235 99.0 96.4 89.2 91.1 93.6 87.2 777 84.3| 822 83.5 99.4 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories.............-4 238 101.3 88.4 90.6 91.8 91.3 94.0; 105.5 116.8) 120.1 105.2 109.8 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products.. == 239 96.6 95.7 99.9} 100.7} 107.5} 1085} 107.8; 1092) 105.6|; 117.0} 118.0 
Sawmills and planing mills. ..............:002eseeeeeeeeeee 242 100.7 99.6 99.8; 102.6) 108.1 101.9| 103.3} 110.2] 115.6] 117.5| 120.4 
| | | 
Millwork, plywood, and structural members.......... 243 98.8 97.1 98.0 98.0 99.9 97.0 94.5 92.7} 92.4 89.9 92.5 
WOOd | COMIINONS = vsrey-ce-cexopesersnevertwascenescasecunsad 244 103.1 108.8) 111.2) 113.1 109.4} 100.1 100.9| 106.1 106.7} 106.6) 107.0 
Wood buildings and mobile homes..........-...-.--++- 245 97.8 98.8) 103.1 103.0} 103.1 103.8 98.3 97.0 96.7] 101.1 99.7 
Miscellaneous wood products...............---1:11+---4 249 95.9) 102.4) 107.7} 1105) 1142) 115.3] 111.8] 1154] 1144] 1234 132.3 
FIOUISBROId FUMIO soo. en necs cence cene-cayescecsacoes sensed 251 99.4] 102.0) 104.5) 107.1 110.5} 110.6) 1125) 116.9} 121.6 j; 121.8) 127.5 
CHICS MUNG cn ans ees oeveevenecensiantdnaserdsenssstss 252 94.3 97.5 95.0 94.1 102.5} 103.2} 100.5) 101.1 106.4) 117.9] 113.8 
Public building and related furniture.............00000 253 109.6} 113.7} 119.8} 120.2 140.6 | 161.0} 157.4 173.3} 181.5 186.5 | 205.3 
Partitions and fixtures! 22. 2..0nsce ses naseerconteoracceens 254 95.7 92.4 95.6 93.0} 102.7) 107.4 98.9 101.2 97.5} 121.4] 127.7 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures a 259 103.6} 101.9} 103.5} 102.1 99.5] 103.6] 104.7) 110.0) 1132] 1022] 123.1 
PONS SUNS 2 so vccasccc ecenyeceucenaccecsentacuscarzeyvaxertusxee4 261 99.6) 107.4) 116.7) 128.3] 137.3] 122.5} 1289) 131.9} 132.6] 1044] 108.9 
PAROS ccsdevesotssessteyaveuncsuanveds sxcennnnnincncees 262 103.9} 103.6} 102.3 99.2) 103.3) 1024] 1102] 1186] 111.6} 107.0} 110.8 
PARERDCR CITI Siciexteceeonsaretsscrenseveasecrescnsusesxs1 263 105.5} 101.9; 100.6} 101.4} 1044} 1084] 1149] 119.5] 118.0] 1242] 127.6 
Paperboard containers and boxes........... 265 99.7] 101.5| 101.3} 103.4} 105.2} 107.9] 1084] 105.1 106.3) 110.1 114.4 
Miscellaneous converted paper products. . 267 101.1 101.6 101.4 105.3 105.5 107.9 110.6 113.3 113.6 121.7 124.8 
NOWSDADOIS... cxccssveseuveronscassienecstetey owpavarecveavens 271 96.9 95.2 90.6 85.8 81.5 79.4 79.9 79.0 774 79.0 83.0 
REHOME SF tives .atesststacsdaticaronsravaesucrssotaucaness 272 97.9 98.3 93.9 89.5 92.9 89.5 81.9 87.8 89.1 100.1 97.6 
BOOK Sass eactawaraencmeezes 273 99.1 94.1 96.6 | 100.8 97.7| 108.5} 103.0) 101.6 99.3] 102.2 97.1 
Miscellaneous publishing.. 274 96.7 89.0 92.2 95.9] 105.8} 104.5 97.5 94.8 93.6; 114.5] 114.2 
Commercial printing......... tl 275 100.0) 101.1 102.5} 102.0} 108.0} 106.9] 106.5] 107.2; 1083] 109.2] 110.7 
Manifold business forms............00ccceeeeeeeeeeneeeeeed 276 98.7 89.7 93.0 89.1 94.5 91.1 82.0 76.9 75.2 78.9 76.4 
REGUNG CACUS. ay crecettss tuts saver davaddtanrscattvseaaensil 277 100.1 109.1 100.6 92.7 96.7 91.4 89.0 92.5 90.8 92.2} 104.5 
Blankbooks and bookbinding. ...5........ccccceeeeseeeeed 278 95.6 94.2 99.4 96.1 103.6 98.7) 105.4} 108.7) 114.5] 115.3] 124.7 
Printing trade services i 279 99.9 94.3 99.3) 100.6} 112.0) 115.3) 111.0] 116.7] 126.2| 1242] 127.6 
Industrial inorganic chemicals............ccccceeeeeeeeey 281 105.7} 104.3) 106.8) 109.7} 109.7} 1056] 102.3] 109.3/ 110.1 116.1 145.7 
Plastics materials and synthetics. ........00.ccccceeee 282 98.8 99.7} 100.9) 100.0} 107.5} 112.0) 125.3] 128.3] 125.3] 133.8 142.6 
PUUGSies vases dade cvs wes suvenecueccaectuackunexincancedVenvsacad 283 101.0; 102.8} 103.8} 104.5 99.5 99.9; 104.9] 108.7) 112.1 112.6} 105.3 
Soaps, cleaners, and toilet goods 284 102.0} 100.6) 103.8) 105.3} 104.4] 108.7| 111.2 118.6) 120.9} 130.4} 129.2 
Paints and allied products.........cccccceecseeseeeeseeeeed 285 101.4/ 103.3} 106.3} 104.3) 102.9} 1088] 116.7] 118.0| 125.6 127.2 128.8 
Industrial organic Chemicals...................ccccecceeeee 286 109.9) 110.4] 101.4 95.8 94.6 92.2 99.9 98.6 99.0} 112.9 111.3 
AgrticultUral\ CHOMICEIS...5:.:0cssccccisesesssadennscsncucees 287 103.7 | 104.3} 104.7 99.5 99.5} 103.8} 105.0 | 108.5} 110.0 120.4 117.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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42. Continued--Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


{1987 = 100] 
Industry 


Miscellaneous chemical products 

Petroleum rnin rar censsecpacacs eet eee eee meee 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials..................J 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products 
Tires and inner tubes 


Hose and belting and gaskets and packing..........| 
Fabricated rubber products, n.€.C.................6..0+4 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.@.C...............-4 
Footwear, except rubber............2....0seseseeeceeeeees 
PlAUOlASS ss rcsee-ccedeeoavarr nseneenew wart cauvanceeeareesea 


Glass and glassware, pressed or blown.............-4 
Products of purchased glasS...............:.:0eeeseeeee 
Coment, hyGralicw ince rcn-. tacsorncecneses eden 
Structuraliclayiproductseersr.- ce eusseessereeacerees coy sedl 
Pottery and related products................ce:cceeeee eee 


Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products.............. 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products. 
Blast furnace and basic steel products...... = 
Iron and steel foundries............. cece ceeeeeeeeeee eee ed 


Nonferrous rolling and drawing............-..:.cc0s0e 
Nonferrous foundries (CastingS)............:..es0eeseees 
Miscellaneous primary metal products................, 
Metal cans and shipping containers...................5 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware...............:66.08 


Plumbing and heating, except electric................. 
Fabricated structural metal products... 
Metal forgings and stampings...... 
Metal services, N.@.C.............-. <i 
Ordnance and accessories, N.€.C..........:.6.00eeeeees 


Miscellaneous fabricated metal products.............J 
Engines ‘and turbines. ©. ..--....-..-crcsvoreesscaceueeasacs 
Farm and garden machinery. ............-..6:2ss0eeeee es 
Consiruction and related machinery.................-.4 
Metalworking MaChiNETyY.............ccceeeeeeee eee e eee ned 


Special industry Machinery.............-:::sseeeeeeee eee 
General industrial machinery...............:02c2::ece 
Computer and office equipment... 
Refrigeration and service machinery.. = 
Industrial MACHINGLY, 11:0.C........csacesenesccscsenesssncs 


Electric distribution equipment................6c.cseeeee 
Electrical industrial apparatus 

Household appliances. ...........cccccceeeeseeesee ener rene 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment................-4 
Communications equipment..............:.:002:eseeeeee 


Electronic components and accessories.............. 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies...... 
Motor vehicles and equipment..............0..seseeeeees 
AIKCKANL ANGIDANS:-seaeevatncheonncacesaae cert 

Ship and boat building and repairing 


Railroad EquIPMENT..............-.0assenrcccsnsesvensecesend 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts........ : 

Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts...............- 
Search and navigation equipment...............:.. 
Measuring and controlling devices..............:....-+4 


Medical instruments and supplies...................6064 

QphtHalitiG QOOUS!.<r-c.scp-scsesearcermecccevedeacnenr=s 

Photographic equipment & supplies..................-- 

Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware.........-......++4 

MUSICAl INSERTIONS 0.026. cece cscndanscocurecnenersencead 
See footnotes at end of table. 


SIC 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 
289 95.4 95.2 97.3 96.1 101.8 107.1 105.7 107.8 110.1 120.2 120.9 
291 105.3 109.6 109.2 106.6 ial! 120.1 123.8 132.3 142.0 149.2 155.8 
295 98.3 95.3 98.0 94.1 100.4 108.0 104.9 111.2 113.1 120.8 129.5 
299 98.4 101.9 94.8 90.6 101.5 104.2 96.3 87.4 87.1 97.2 100.7 
301 102.9 103.8 103.0 102.4 107.8 116.5 124.1 131.1 138.8 148.5 145.2 
305 103.7 96.3 96.1 92.4 97.8 99.7 102.7 104.6 107.4 112.4 VAA17. 
306 104.2 105.5 109.0 109.9 115.2 123.1 119.1 AZTS 121.0 125:5 133.2 
308 100.5 101.8 105.7 108.3 114.4 116.7 120.8 121.0 124.7 130.2 134.6 
314 101.3} 101.1 4101.1 94.4 104.2 105.2 113.0 didived 126.1 129.4 111.6 
321 91.9 90.7 84.5 83.6 92.7 97.7 97.6 99.6 101.5 107.6 114.0 
322 100.6 100.2 104.8 102.3 108.9 108.7 112.9 Sef 121.4 128.2 135.1 
323 95.9 90.1 92.6 97.7 101.5 106.2 105.9 106.1 122.0 125.3 120.0 
324 103.2 110.2 112.4 108.3 115.1 119.9 125.6 124.3 128.7 133.1 134.1 
325 98.8 103.1 109.6 109.8 111.4 106.8 114.0 112.6 119.6 116.1 115.4 
326 99.6 97.1 98.6 95.8 99.5 100.3 108.4 109.3 119.3 116.1 127.6 
327 100.8 102.4 102.3 101.2 102.5 104.6 101.5 104.5 107.3 109.2 113.4 
329 103.0 95.5 95.4 94.0 104.3 104.5 106.3 107.8 110.4 112.7 117.1 
331 112.6 108.1 109.7 107.8 117.0 133.6 142.4 142.6 147.5 155.0 152.3 
332 104.0 105.4 106.1 104.5 107.2 aaa 113.0 112.7 116.2 V2NEL 121.7 
333 107.8 106.1 102.3 110.7 101.9 107.9 105.3 111.0 110.8 116.0 125.0 
335 95.5 93.6 92.7 91.0 96.0 98.3 101.2 99.2 104.0 23 115.0 
336 102.6 105.1 104.0 103.6 103.6 108.5 112.1 117.8 122.3 126.4 131.1 
339 106.6 105.0 AASS7, 109.1 114.5 TDS 134.5 152.2 149.6 140.9 139.7 
341 106.5 108.5 117.6 122.9 127.8 132.3 140.9 144.2 155.2 160.8 155.8 
342 97.8 101.7 97.3 96.8 100.1 104.0 109.2 117.3 118.2 113.1 115.2 
343 103.7 101.5 102.6 102.0 98.4 102.0 109.1 109.2 118.6 127.2 131.3 
344 100.4 96.9 98.8 100.0 103.9 104.8 107.7 105.8 106.5 110.0 1125 
346 101.5 99.8 95.6 92.9 103.7 108.7 108.5 109.3 113.6 120.2 125.9 
347 108.3 102.4 104.7 99.4 111.6 120.6 123.0 q27eh 128.4 123.5 128.5 
348 97.7 89.8 82.1 81.5 88.6 84.6 83.6 87.6 87.5 100.5 94.6 
349 101.4 95.9 97.5 97.4 101.1 102.0 103.2 106.6 108.3 106.2 112.4 
351 106.8 110.7 106.5 105.8 103.3 109.2 122.3 122.7 136.6 134.2 142.8 
352 106.3 110.7 116.5 112.9 113.9 118.6 125.0 134.7 137.2 141.0 148.7 
353 106.5 108.3 107.0 99.1 102.0 108.2 117.7 122.1 123.3 131.8 137.1 
354 101.0 103.5 101.1 96.4 104.3 107.4 109.9 114.8 114.9 118.6 120.2 
355 104.6 108.3 107.5 108.3 106.0 113.6 121.2 132.3 134.0 130.1 125.9 
356 105.9 101.5 101.5 101.6 101.6 104.8 106.7 109.0 109.4 110.1 112.4 
357 121.4 124.2 138.1 149.6 195.7 258.6 328.6 469.4 681.3 937.0 | 1345.8 
358 102.1 106.0 103.6 100.7 104.9 108.6 110.7 112.7 114.7 114.8 121.3 
359 106.5 107.1 107.3 109.0 117.0 118.5 127.4 138.8 141.4 129.7 127.6 
361 105.4 105.0 106.3 106.5 119.6 122.2 131.8 143.0 143.9 143.9 147.8 
362 104.6 107.4 107.7 107.1 117.1 132.9 134.9 150.8 164.3 163.9 162.6 
363 103.0 104.7 105.8 106.5 115.0 123.4 131.4 127.3 127.4 138.1 151.7 
364 101.9 100.2 99.9 97.5 105.7 107.8 113.4 113.7 116.9 121.4 129.3 
366 110.5 107.2 121.4 124.5 146.7 150.3 166.0 170.9 190.3 221.0 228.4 
367 109.0 119.8 133.4 154.7 189.3 217.9 274.1 401.5 §14.9 610.5 764.4 
369 102.8 99.6 90.6 98.6 101.3 108.2 110.5 114.1 123.1 124.6 130.5 
371 103.2 103.3 102.4 96.6 104.2 106.2 108.8 106.7 107.2 116.5 125.7 
372 100.6 98.2 98.9 108.2 112.3 115.2 109.6 107.9 113.0 114.1 140.4 
373 99.4 97.6 103.7 96.3 102.7 106.2 103.8 98.0 99.2 104.3 101.6 
374 113.5 135.3 144.1 146.9 147.9 151.0 152.5 150.0 148.3 183.2 191.7 
375 92.6 94.6 93.8 99.8 108.4 130.9 125.1 120.3 125.5 120.6 127.8. 
376 104.1 110.6 116.5 110.5 110.5 122.1 118.9 121.0 129.4 126.6 132.1 
381 104.8 105.8 112.7 118.9 122.1 129.1 132.1 149.5 142.2 148.9 148.8 
382 103.7 101.7 106.4 113.1 119.9 124.0 133.8 146.4 150.5 143.0 147.3 
384 105.2 107.9 116.9 118.7 123.5 Wes 126.7 131.5 139.8 146.3 159.4 
385 112.6 12333 121.2 125.1 144.5 157.8 160.6 167.2 188.2 202.6 2 ee / 
386 105.6 113.0 107.8 110.2 116.4 126.9 132.7 129.5 128.7 121.6 125.9 
391 100.1 102.9 99.3 95.8 96.7 96.7 99.5 100.2 102.6 ilvee TAY: 
393 101.8 96.1 97.1 96.9 96.0 95.6 88.7 86.9 78.8 83.9 83.5 
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42. Continued--Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit Sic industries 


OL aE Eo ere 
Industry sic 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 
Toys and sporting goods ae 394 104.8 106.0 108.1 109.7 104.9 114.2 109.7 113.6 119.9 125.1 134.8 
Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies.................4 395 108.3 112.9} 148.2 116.8 111.3 111.6 129.9 135.2 144.1 127.9 147.6 
Costume jewelry and notions............cceseceeereeeeeed 396 102.0 93.8 105.3 106.7 110.8 115.8 129.0 143.7} 142.2 116.1 122.9 
Miscellaneous manufactures............ccceceeeeeeneees 399 102.1 100.9 106.5 109.2 109.5 107.7 106.1 108.1 112.8 109.3 109.5 
Transportation 
Railroaditransportatony..<-c-c-<cce-ecece-casereenesxs eases 4011 108.4| 114.6] 1185] 127.8] 139.6| 145.4] 150.3; 156.2| 167.0} 170.1 ~ 
Trucking, except local ' ......... 4 4213 105.2{| 109.3} 111.1 116.9] 123.4] 1266] 129.5| 125.4} 130.9} 132.4] 130.1 
U.S. postal service “............. se 431 99.9 99.7} 104.0} 103.7} 104.5) 107.1 106.6} 106.5| 104.7} 1083) 109.5 
Air transportation | .........cceeseceeesseceeseseeeneeseeeeey 4512,13,22 (pts.) 99.5 95.8 92.9 92.5 96.9} 100.2) 105.7; 1086) 111.1 111.6 | 108.5 
Utitlities 
Telephone communications. .............c.sc0seeeeeeenee 481 106.2] 111.6] 113.3] 119.8] 127.7} 135.5) 1422] 148.1 159.5} 160.9] 171.2 
Radio and television broadcasting...............0+.:++ 483 103.1 106.2} 104.9] 106.1 108.3 | 106.7; 110.1 109.6; 105.8} 101.1 100.8 
Cable and other pay TV Services.............c:0eseeeeed 484 102.0 99.7 92.5 87.5 88.3 86.7 85.6 86.7 84.4 87.6 88.0 
Electric titilities cer rscce.esspcactcecnac. vats mecan ones ace 491,3 (pt.) 104.9} 107.7} 110.1 113.4} 115.2] 120.6] 1268] 135.0} 146.5] 150.5] 157.2 
Gasiutiltiesinecc.cgosecnseconre-wtaete see coe hota ehantecntnay 492,3 (pt.) 108.3) 111.2) 105.8) 109.6) 111.1 121.8| 125.6) 137.1 145.9| 158.6) 153.4 
Trade 
Lumber and other building materials dealers........ 521 101.0 99.1 103.6 101.3 105.4 110.5 118.3 117.6 121.7 122.2 133.0 
Paint, glass, and wallpaper stores a 523 102.8} 101.7} 106.0 99.4} 106.5| 114.7] 130.2) 135.3] 140.2] 143.8 166.0 
HardWare StoreSic 2 escc-srecontansdecsecenessecneatueves 525 108.6} 115.2 110.5 102.5 107.2 105.8 112.7 108.5 112.1 111.2 125.3 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores... 526 106.7 103.4 83.9 88.5 100.4 106.6 | 116.6 117.2 136.6 128.1 136.1 
Department Stores... 58 bon ces ceecaenvemerr et cca tennenet 531 99.2 97.0 94.2 98.2 | 100.9 105.7} 108.6| 110.9 118.4} 123.5] 129.4 
| | | 
Wariety:StoreSien.-c- erate avnxsvavsrsecs rome stcestvaireres 533 101.9} 124.4] 151.2} 154.2] 167.7| 184.7] 190.1} 203.2] 229.2) 247.6) 262.5 
Miscellaneous general merchandise stores.... 539 100.8| 109.8) 116.4) 121.8] 136.1} 159.7} 160.9] 163.9) 164.9] 168.2 189.9 
(Groceny SIOleS 22. csee it wsacevenerencnes eae 541 98.9 95.4 94.6 93.7 93.3 92.8 92.5 91.2 89.4 89.2 90.2 
Meat and fish (seafood) markets............0::2ss:00008 542 99.0 97.6 96.8 88.4 95.8 93.7 91.1 89.1 81.1 84.7 89.9 
Retail DAKGMES cinec- cote - ccna cenkone dorattentasmcneoceerese 546 89.8 83.3 89.7 94.7 94.0 86.5 87.2 86.8 81.7 75.4 65.0 
New and used Car dealers.............scsseseeeseeeseeees 551 103.4} 102.5} 106.1 104.1 106.5 | 107.6} 108.7/ 107.1 108.2; 107.8| 108.0 
Auto and home supply stores. ae 553 103.2 101.6 102.7 99.0 100.0 98.7 102.6 105.7 104.6 104.2 107.0 
Gasoline service stations.......... foul 554 103.0} 105.2) 102.6) 104.3) 109.7} 115.2] 120.4} 126.3] 125.1 125.0 | 130.6 
Men's and boy's wear stores.. a 561 106.0 | 109:6:| -113:7 | 119:2)) 82] 135.5) 17S) 4175S) 1257 | AS22453 145:5 
Women's clothing Stores..............c2ccsceseeeeeeeeeeeed 562 97.8 99.5} 1015| 103.0) 1122) 1184/ 1193| 1285| 1423 | 145.8 154.8 
Fanmilly.clothing stotess. 5.2 aes-casstaas1ereceueesa<arcena) 565 102.0} 104.9] 104.5| 106.4] 111.7] 114.5 | 120.4] 1338] 1388] 142.1 145.6 
HOG: SONGS yan ney oes sren token teenie ncarcenenessnadenavece 566 102.7 | 107.2} 106.1 105.1 111.5} 113.2] 1263] 1345] 146.9| 1438.5] 136.4 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores. . 571 98.6| 100.9) 101.8] 101.5| 108.4} 107.6| 1088] 112.0] 1186| 1194] 121.6 
Household appliance stores............... oe 572 98.5 103.5 102.8 105.2 113.9 117.0 121.2 138.7 141.8} 155.5 184.5 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores......; 573 118.6 114.6 119.6 128.3 137.8 | 152.7 177.0 196.7 204.6) 215.41 258.9 
Eating and drinking places...............0cccceseeeeeeeees 581 102.8} 102.2) 104.0) 103.1 102.5) 102.8) 101.1 100.9 99.5} 100.5} 101.1 
Drug and proprietary StOres.............cccssseeseeeeeeres 591 101.9} 102.5] 103.6] 1047] 103.6| 105.4| 105.7| 106.9] 109.6) 115.4] 117.7 
EIQUONStOFES 730: cstv: causes cer cvcaxerscstaverieertvaxarerces 592 98.2} 101.1 105.2) 105.9} 1084} 100.7 99.1 103.7} 112.8; 108.9] 113.9 
Used merchandise stores.................. ee 593 105.3 104.9 100.3 98.6 110.4 112.1 115.4 117.3 129.8 138.0 158.4 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores 594 100.7 104.2 104.2 105.0 102.7 106.5 111.9 117.8 120.0 123.7 131.5 
NOMSIONG FOtAN CI Gace covsserevernrtvaratroivevasadessxsesencnt 596 105.6} 110.8) 108.8] 109.3) 122.1 127.5} 143.3| 146.1 165.5] 177.2] 193.5 
EGU GAG Siac cast Scssqrdns vay isgnchieasee ess capaitncasereas 598 95.6 92.0 84.4 85.3 84.4 92.7) 100.7) 1142). 115.8) 1484) 1120 
PAOLA WU NL OiGa. sacaed ery ter capeaneatexiicis and veh dedad 599 105.9 103.1 113.7 103.2 111.6 117.3 125.0| 126.2 139.5 147.3 157.6 
Finance and services 
COMMONCIAL DANK Scisccuacsvicenscarsserccracvcaatesscankads 602 102.8 104.8 107.7 110.1 111.0 118.5 121.7 126.4 129.7 133.0 133.0 
Hotels and motels..... Niet er ii 701 97.6 95.0 96.1 99.1; 107.8; 106.2) 109.6| 110.1 109.7} 107.9) 108.8 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services. sais 721 97.2 99.7} 101.8 99.2/ 98.3 98.9} 104.0} 105.5) 108.7}; 108.0] 113.5 
Photographic studios, portrait.........000.cccccceseeeeees 722 100.1 94.9 96.6 92.8 97.7 105.9; 117.4) 129.3] 126.6] 133.7 153.4 
BIG ALITY SNOD Birvin tencthixaccavncavedroarnecrestexstcsaciitees 723 95.1 99.6 96.8 94.8 99.6 95.7 99.8; 103.5} 106.3} 107.5| 108.4 
BAI Ol SNAP seve ce Iestes di echua tatdiyeaicy eythane hancuknaade 724 108.8} 111.6) 100.2 94.1 112.4 120.8) 117.7} 1146] 127.6] 149.0 153.0 
Funeral services and crematorieS...........:.0000004 726 102.5 97.9 90.9 89.5} 103.2 98.2 | 103.8 99.7 97.1] 101.3 107.0 
Automotive repair SHOPS.......cscscssccesesssesesseeseses 753 105.7 | 108.1 106.9 98.7} 103.3 104.0} 1123] 119.5] 114.1 115.2 121 2 
Motion picture theaters.......c....cccssscessssesccsreseeed 783 107.1 114.3] 115.8] 116.0] 110.8] 109.8} 106.5] 101.4] 100.5 99.8} 101 3 


Refers to output per employee. n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified 


2 . : 
Refers to ouput per full-time equivalent employee year on fiscal basis. 
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43. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 


seasonally adjusted 
ee eee 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Country 
1999 2000 I Ul I IV I i} il IV 
United States... 4.2 4.0 4.3 4.3 4.2 41 41 4.0 4.0 4.0 
Canada.............. 6.8 5.8 7A 7.1 6.8 6.2 6.0 5.8 5.8 5.7 
Australia.......... 7.2 6.6 725 7.4 7.1 7.0 6.8 6.7 6.3 6.5 
Japan! ccc. 47 4.8 47 4.8 4.8 47 4.8 47 47 4.8 
France! Di om Unley 9.7 11.4 11.3 ane 10.8 10.2 9.7 9.6 9.2 
Germanv'.......... 8.7 8.3 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.7 8.4 8.3 8.2 8.1 
Italy? Oa 11.5 10.7 11.8 11.7 11.5 11.2 11.3 10.8 10.6 10.1 
Sweden ............ 7A 5.9 TA 7.0 eal 7.1 6.7 6.0 5.6 §.2 
United Kinadom' 6.1 = 6.2 6.1 5.9 5.9 5.8 5.5 5.4 = 
: Preliminary for 2000 for Japan, France, Germany (unified), Italy, dicators of unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual 
and Sweden and for 1999 onward for the United Kingdom. figures. See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in 
? Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. series. For further qualifications and historical data, see 


Comparative Civilian Labor Force Statistics, Ten Coun- 
NOTE: Quarterly figures for France and Germany are tries,1959-2000 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Mar. 16, 2001). 
calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current 
published data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise in- Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparison 


44. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


[Numbers in thousands] 


en 


Employment status and country 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 L 1997 | 1998 1999 2000 
Civilian labor force | 
United States’... 126,346 | 128,105 | 129,200] 131,056 | 132,304] 133,943] 136,297 | 137,673 | 139,368) 140,863 
Canada 14,128 14,168 14,299 14,387 14,500 14,650 14,936 15,216 15,513 15,745 
Australia 8,490 8,562 8,619 8,776 |= 9,001 9,127 9,221 9,347 9,470 9,682 
64,280 | 65,040! 65,470} 65,780} 65,990| 66,450} 67,200| 67,240} 67,090 66,990° 
24,470| 24,570| 24,640| 24,780} 24,830] 25,090} 25,210| 25,540} 25,860 - 
39,130] 39,040] 39,140] 39,210} 39,100} 39,180] 39,480| 39,520} 39,630 - 
22,940} 22,910] 22,570] 22,450] 22,460| 22,570| 22,680) 22,960) 23,130 - 
Netherlands... 6,780 6,940 7,050 7,200 7,230 7,440 7,510 7,670 7,750 - 
Sweden 4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 4,418 4,402 4,430 - 
United Kingdom 28,610] 28,410} 28,310] 28,280] 28,480] 28,620) 28,760} 28,870} og o90P - 
Participation rate® 
iintactistatact 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 
Canada 66.7 65.9 65.5 65.2 64.9 64.7 65.0 65.4 65.8 65.9 
Australia 64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 64.2 64.7 
63.2 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 62.4 62.0° 
55.9 55.8 55.6 55.5 55.3 55.5 55.3 55.7 56.0 - 
58.9 58.3 58.0 57.6 57.3 57.4 57.7 57.7 57.9 - 
47.7 47.5 47.9 47.3 474 47.1 47.2 47.6) 47.8 - 
56.8 Bia 58.2 59.0 58.9 60.3 60.6 61.4} 61.5 - 
67.0 65.7 64.5 63.7 64.1 64.0 63.3 62.8 63.2° - 
United Kingdom... 63.7 63.1 62.8 62.5 62.7 62.7 62.8 62.7} 62.9° - 
Employed | 
United States’. 117,718 | 118,492 | 120,259] 123,060 | 124,900} 126,708 | 129,558 | 131,463 | 133,488 | 135,208 
12,747 12,672 12,770 13,027 13,271 13,380 13,705 14,068 14,456 14,827 
7,676 7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 8,344 8,429 8,597 8,785 9,043 
62,920} 63,620} 63,810) 63,860] 63,890] 64,200} 64,900| 64,450| 63,920) §3 790° 
22,120| 22,020] 21,740] 21,730! 21,910] 21,960]  22,090| 22,520} 22,970 - 
36,920| 36,420] 36,030] 35,890| 35,900| 35,680] 35,570| 35,830/ 36,170 - 
21,360 | 21,230] 20,270 19,940 19,820 19,920 19,990} 20,210/ 20,460 - 
6,380 6,540 6,590 6,680 6,730 6,970 7,110 7,360 7,490 - 
4,447 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 3,973 4,034} 4,117 | - 
United Kingdom... 26,090 | 25,530) 25,340} 25,550| 26,000) 26,280] 26,740 | 27,050} 97 349° - 
Employment-population ratio* 
61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 
60.2 58.9 58.5 59.0 59.4 59.1 59.7 60.4 61.3 62.1 
57.9 57.0 56.6 57.7 59.1 59.1 58.8 59.2| 59.6 60.4 
61.8 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2} 59.4 59.0° 
50.6 50.0 49.0 48.7 48.8 48.5 48.5 49.1| 49.8 - 
55.5 54.4 53.4 52.8 52.6 52.2 52.0 52.3) 52.8? - 
44.5 44.0 43.0 42.0 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.9) 42.3) ~ 
53.4 54.4 54.4 54.8 54.9 56.5 57.4 58.9 59.4 - 
Sweden.. 64.9 62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3 57.7 56.9 57.6 58.7? = 
United Kingdom... 58.0 56.7 56.2 56.5 57.2 57.6 58.3) 58.7 59.1? - 
Unemployed 
United States’.. 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 | 5,880 5,665 
Canada...... 1,381 1,496 1,530 1,359 1,229 1,271 1,230 1,148 1,058 918 
Australia. 814 925 939 856 766 783 791 750 685 638 
Japan.. 1,360 1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 2,790 3,170 3,200° 
France... 2,350 2,550 2,900 3,060 2,920 3,130 3,130 3,020 2,890 - 
2,210 2,620 3,110 3,320 3,200 3,500 3,910 3,690 3,460 - 
1,580 1,680 2,300 2,510 2,640 2,650 2,690 2,750 2,670 ~ 
400 390 460 520 510 470 400 310 260 - 
Sweden 144 255 415 426 404 440 445 368 313 - 
United Kingdom... 2,520 2,880 2,970 2,730 2,480 2,340 2,020 1,820 1,760° - 
Unemployment rate 
6.8 7.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 4.0 
9.8 10.6 10.7 9.4 8.5 8.7 8.2 7.5 6.8 5.8 
AURA GS steras tvencatss caavcontrvetiaacoat ivan kapsavacdcaccsersivppuineenl 9.6 10.8 10.9 9.7 8.5 8.6 8.6 8.0 7.2 6.6 
Ciclo la Merrrecsereceereca a ray NY Pen MeO TT ETRE TR roe Bit 2.2 2.5 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.4 4A 4.7 4.8° 
France... 9.6 10.4 11.8 12.3 11.8 12.5 12.4 11.8 11.2 97° 
Germany’.. 5.6 6.7 7.9 8.5 8.2 8.9 9.9 9.3 8.7 g.3° 
11.5 10.7? 
3.4 - 
7A 5.9? 


‘Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. For 


additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment Data" 


in the notes to this section. 


? Data from 1991 onward refer to unified Germany. See Comparative Civilian Labor 
Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-2000, Mar. 16, 2001, on the Internet at 


http://stats.bls.gov/flsdata.htm. 
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* Labor force as a percent of the working-age population.. 


z Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 
NOTE: See Notes on the data for information on breaks in series for the United 
States, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. Dash indicates 

data are not available. p = preliminary. 


45. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


{1992 = 100] 
Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
Output per hour 
United States........ : = =| 70.5 96.9 95.7 96.9 97.8 102.1 107.3 113.8 117.0 121.1 127.0 134.8 
Canada.... 38.7 56.6 Tou 90.9 93.7 95.7 95.3 104.5 109.9 111.0 109.5 112.8 112.5 115.2 
Japan....... 14.0 38.0 63.9 84.8 89.5 95.4 99.4 100.5 101.8 109.3 115.8 121.4 120.4 124.1 
Belgium... 18.0 32.9 65.4 92.0 96.9 96.8 99.1) 102.5) 108.4; 113.2} 115.5} 122.4) 123.6) 124.5 
Denmark.. 29.9 52.7 90.3 94.1 99.6 99.1 99.6} 104.5 - - - - - - 
France 21.8 43.0 66.5 87.5 91.9 93.5 96.9 100.6 108.5 114.5 115.0 122.6 124.0 128.9 
29.2 52.0 77.2 91.5 94.6 99.0 99.0 101.6 110.1 113.2 116.8 122.4 126.7 128.5 
20.2 37.9 65.9 86.7 89.4 92.5 95.2 102.9 105.6 109.3 109.5 111.5 au | 112.9 
18.6 38.1 69.2 93.7 97.1 98.6 99.6 101.4 112.7 117.7 119.7 125.7 127.8 os 
36.7 57.8 76.7 92.1 94.6 96.6 97.5 100.6 101.4 102.0 102.0 103.0 103.9 103.9 
27.3 52.2 73.1 90.5 93.2 94.6 95.5 107.3 119.4 121.9 124.5 133.0 135.6 139.5 
31.2 44.7 56.1 82.3 86.2 88.3 92.2 104.0 106.8 104.8 103.2 104.0 104.6 109.2 
Output 
- - 75.8| 103.2} 102.4) 101.6 98.3) 103.5) 111.1) 118.4] 121.3] 127.7] 133.5] 139.3 
34.2 60.6 86.0 110.1 112.6 108.6 99.0 104.6 113.2 118.1 119.8 128.1 133.1 141.3 
10.7 38.8 59.9 84.6 90.2 96.3 101.4 96.0 95.4 100.6 106.7 W141 103.6 103.9 
Belgium... 30.7 57.6 78.2 93.3 99.1 101.0 100.7 97.0 101.4 104.2 105.1 109.9 111.8 113.8 
Denmark.. 40.8 68.0 91.3 100.8 104.3 102.7 101.7 99.0 109.3 114.7 109.7 112.6 115.3 111.5 
31.0 64.1 88.7 92.2 97.2 99.1 99.8 95.7; 100.3) 104.9} 104.6} 109.7} 111.5} 114.2 
41.5 70.9 85.3 90.9 94.0 99.1 102.3 92.5 95.2 95.3 93.5 96.3 100.9 102.2 
21.9 45.8 80.4 94.5 98.1 99.6 99.2 96.4 102.2 107.2 105.6 108.3 110.3 111.4 
31.7 59.5 77.4 92.8 96.9 100.1 100.6 98.2 104.2 107.8 108.4 114.1 116.6 - 
56.5 89.1 103.6 105.3 101.3 100.2 98.3 102.7 106.7 109.0 110.1 115.7 117.6 114.0 
45.9 80.7 90.7 109.8 110.9 110.1 104.1 101.9 117.1 128.4 131.1 138.6 144.6 150.7 
United Kingdom... 67.7 90.3 87.2 101.4 105.4 105.3 100.0 101.4 106.1 107.8 108.2 109.6 109.9 109.7 
Total hours 
IMAG SAO Ss eoscter cee seantentsenosauuimiaanveninansone 92.1 104.4 107.5 106.6 107.1 104.8 100.4 101.4 103.6 104.0 103.7 105.5 105.2 103.3 
Canada... 88.3 107.1 114.6 121.2 120.2 113.5 103.9 100.1 103.0 106.4 109.4 113.5 118.3 122.7 
76.3 102.3 93.8 99.8 100.8 100.9 102.0 95.6 93.7 92.0 92.2 91.5 86.1 83.8 
170.7 174.7 119.7 101.5 102.3 104.3 101.5 94.7 93.6 92.0 91.0 89.8 90.5 91.5 
136.5 129.0 101.1 107.2 104.7 103.7 102.1 94.8 = - - - - - 
142.3 149.0 133.3 105.4 105.8 105.9 103.0 95.1 92.4 91.6 91.0 89.5 89.9 88.6 
142.3) 136.3} 110.5 99.3 99.3) 100.1] 103.3 91.0 86.5 84.2 80.1 78.7 79.6 79.5 
108.7} 120.9] 122.0) 108.9) 109.7) 107.7} 104.2 93.6 96.7 98.0 96.5 97.1 99.3 98.6 
170.6 156.2 111.8 99.0 99.8 101.5 101.0 96.9 92.4 91.6 90.5 90.8 91.2 - 
154.0] 154.3] 135.0) 114.3) 107.1] 103.7} 100.8) 102.1) 105.2} 106.9} 107.9) 112.3} 113.2} 109.8 
168.3 154.7 124.0 121.4 119.0 116.4 109.0 94.9 98.1 105.3 105.3 104.2 106.6 108.0 
United Kingdom... 217.3} 202.1 155.3 123.2 122.3 119.2 108.5 97.5 99.4 102.9 104.8 105.4 105.0 100.5 
Compensation per hour 
14.9 23.7 55.6 84.0 86.6 90.8 95.6| 102.7} 105.6} 107.9) 109.3) 111.4] 117.3] 123.2 
9.9 17.0 47.7 77.8 82.5 89.5 94.7 99.6 100.4 103.6 102.8 106.7 110.8 110.8 
4.3 16.5 58.6 79.2 84.2 90.7 95.9 104.6 106.7 109.5 110.9 113.9 115.8 117.7 
Belgium... 5.4 13.7 52.5 81.1 85.9 90.1 97.3 104.8 106.1 109.2 112.0 115.2 116.0 116.0 
Denmark.. 46 13.3 49.6 82.9 87.7 92.7 95.9 104.6 - = = = - - 
France 4.3 10.3 40.8 81.6 86.0 90.6 96.2 103.0 105.6 108.4 110.2 113.0 114.9 119.3 
8.1 20.7 53.6 79.1 83.2 89.4 92.1] 106.1) 112.3) 118.5} 125.2} 128.0} 128.9] 130.8 
ber rtecony 1.6 4.7 28.4 69.3 75.9 84.4 93.6 107.5 107.8 112.8 120.3 125.4 123.0 126.5 
6.4 20.2 64.4 87.7 88.5 90.8 95:2 103.7 108.2 110.6 113.2 115.8 118.3 - 
47 11.8 39.0 83.3 87.2 92.3 97.5 101.5 104.4 109.2 113.6 118.7 126.2 133.4 
41 10.7 37.3 71.8 79.4 87.8 95.5 97.2 99.8 106.3 114.2 119.7 123.3 127.4 
3.1 6.3 33.2 67.7 72.9 80.9 90.5 104.3 106.5 107.4 108.2 111.4 117.0 122.6 
- - 78.8 86.7 90.5 93.7 97.7| 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 92.0 92.4 91.4 
25.6 30.1 63.2 85.2 88.0 92.3 99.7 97.6 94.3 95.5 95.9 95.9 98.8 98.1 
30.9 43.3 91.7 93.4 94.0 95.0 96.5} 104.1} 104.9} 100.1 95.8 93.8 96.2 94.9 
30.1 41.7 80.3 88.1 88.7 93.0 98.1 102.3 97.9 96.4 95.6 93.3 93.7 93.4 
Denmark.. 15.4 25.2 55.0 88.2 88.1 93.6 96.3 100.1 93.0 93.8 100.9 102.0 102.8 108.9 
France.. 19.5 24.0 61.3 93.3 93.6 96.8 99.3 102.4 97.3 94.7 95.9 92.2 92.7 92.6 
27.8 39.8 69.4 86.5 87.9 90.3 93.1 104.5 102.0 104.7 107.2 104.6 101.8 101.8 
7.9 12.4 43.1 79.9 84.9 91.3 98.4 104.4 102.1 103.2 109.9 112.4 110.8 112.0 
Netherlands.... 34.4 §2.9 93.0 93.6 91.1 92.1 95.5 102.3 96.0 94.0 94.6 92.2 92.5 - 
Nomay.... 12.9 20.4 50.8 90.4 92.2 95.6 100.0 100.9 102.9 107.1 111.4 115.2 121.5 128.5 
Sweden... A 15.0 20.6 51.0 79.4 85.1 92.8 100.0 90.6 83.6 87.2 91.7 90.0 90.9 91.3 
UNMOR KIN GOON ce recone nveesnexcpanncentedevecsneyaseseerexsane=s 9.8 14.1 59.1 82.2 84.6 91.6 98.2 100.3 99.7 102.5 104.8 107.1 111.9 112.3 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 
United States.. - - 78.8 86.7 90.5 93.7 97.7} 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 92.0 92.4 91.4 
Canada.... 32.0 34.8 65.3 83.6 89.8 95.6} 105.1 91.4 83.4 84.1 85.0 83.6 80.5 79.8 
10.9 15.3 51.3 92.4 86.3 83.1 90.9; 118.8] 130.1) 135.1) 111.7 98.3 93.1] 105.7 
19.4 27.0 88.3 77.0 72.3 89.5 92.3 95.1 94.2) 105.2 99.3 83.7 83.0 79.3 
13.5 20.3 58.9 79.0 72.6 91.3 90.8 93.2 88.3) 101.1] 105.0 93.1 92.6 94.1 
21.1 23.0 76.8 82.9 77.6 94.1 93.1 95.6 92.9 100.6 99.2 83.6 83.2 79.6 
10.4 17.1 59.6 76.9 73.0 87.3 87.5 98.6 98.2 114.1 111.3 94.1 90.3 86.6 
15.6 24.4 62.0 75.6 76.2 93.8 97.6 81.8 78.1 78.0 87.8 81.3 78.6 75.9 
16.0 25.7 82.3 83.2 75.5 88.9 89.8 96.8 92.8} 103.0 98.6 83.0 82.0 - 
11.3 17.8 63.9 86.1 82.9 95:0 95.7 88.3 90.7 105.0 107.1 101.1 100.0 102.2 
16.9 23.1 70.3 75.4 76.8 91.3 96.3 67.7 63.1 71.2 79.7 68.6 66.6 64.3 
United Kingdom. 15.6 19.2 77.8 82.9 78.5 92.5 98.2 85.3 86.5 91.6 92.6 99.3 105.0 102.8 
— Data not available. 
NOTE: Data for Germany for years before 1992 are for the former West Germany. Data for 1992 onward are for unified Germany. 
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46. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


2 
Pe UB GA | le 1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 ‘| 1904*/ 1995 * 1996 ‘| 1997‘) 1998*| 1999 
PRIVATE SECTOR? 
Total cases .. =! 8.6 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 7.4 7 6.7 6.3 
Lost Worisiay c cases.. 4.0 4.0 4] 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 33) | 3.0 
Lost workdays 76.1 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 - - - - - = = 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing” 
Total cases 10.9 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 wae 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 79 13 
Lost workday cases.. 5.6 5.7 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 47 4.3 3.9 4] 3.9 3.4 
LOSt WOrKAYS.....:... 022s neers 101.8 100.9 112.2 108.3 126.9 = < = = = = = 
Total cases 8.8 8.5 8.3 7.4 23 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 5.9 49 44 
Lost workday cases. are 5.1 48 5.0 45 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 3.7 29 DST, 
EOSEWOTKOAYSE cranes coon casa cotcnrcwansessrosirececcurseve acutecanscaucuevronsvaneneve 152.1 137.2] 119.5} 129.6) 204.7 - ~ ~ - - ee is 
TOLRIVGAS OS eacepcasxceveceyssecccunetecerslendetecewassuscuy ss) aleamtetedeaeys rani 14.6 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 9.5 8.8 8.6 
Lost workday cases. 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 5.5 Be 4.9 45 4.4 4.0 42 
Lost workdayS............-.5+ 142.2 143.3 147.9 148.1 161.9 - - - - - = a 
General building contractors: 
Total cases 14.0 13.9 13.4 12.0 12:2 P15 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 8.4 8.0 
Lost workday cases. 6.4 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 6.1 5.1 44 4.0 3.7 3.9 37 
Lost! WORKG SYS: Svat iorss. « DeeseiesasessseerQermeveveresavearncendesteovereansnarbnnset 132.2} 137.3} 137.6] 132.0] 142.7 - - -| = = - - 
Heavy construction, except building: 
AROLAIIGAGOS ners eeaae yaks copa bre Ng ibate tien naccouneaeeaPnaonitant 15.1 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 11.1 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 8.2 78 
Lost workday cases.. 7.0 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 St 5.0 4.8 43 4.3 41 3.8 
Lost workdays 162.3 147.1 144.6 160.1 165.8 = = = = = - - 
Special trades contractors: 
Total cases .. Sacadasioey <sueen's 14.7 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 11.1 10.4 10.0 04 8.9 
Lost wortieye: cases 7.0 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 4.8) 4.7 41 44 
Lost workdaySs............+ 141.1 144.9 153.1 151.3) 168.3 - - - - - = = 
Manufacturing 
Mi GUAl CASS nis 5 ienvesczsedcarusecaces «ac even sess ace ae Mcawaat eee ragownons 13.1 13.1 13.2 12.7 12.5 12.1) 12.2 11.6 10.6) 10.3 9.7 9.2 
Lost workday cases.. Bil 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 55 5.3} 4.9| 4.8) 47 46 
Lost workdayS..........-.- 107.4) 113.0} 120.7| 121.5] 124.6 = = -| = = J Fe 
Durable goods: | | 
MOLANCASGS siicscsavancdscneyesasstansstevases syasssecavsses sk 14.2 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6} 11.3} 10.7 10.1 
Lost workday cases. an a 5.9 6.0 6.0 5.7 5.5 5.4 57, 5.6 5.1} 5.1 5.0 48 
OSU WOTKOS VS i eee ee oa a eames scenisy-ecasises Neavascctecesai 84 114.1 116.5] 123.3] 122.9] 126.7 - - -| - - Fa as 
Lumber and wood products: 
Total cases 19.5 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15.7 14.9) 14.2) 13. 5| 13.2| 13.0 
Lost workday cases. 10.0 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 7.6 T7 7.0} 6.8 65| 6.8 6.7 
ROEWOVACNAYS caer econsers ate econ eect ay enc races ergs rete ee ese ere eR 189.1] 177.5) 172.5} 172.0) 165.8 = -| -| = - = = 
Furniture and fixtures: | 
Total cases 16.6 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0) 13.9 12.2! 12.0) 11.4 11.5 
Lost workday cases.. 7.3 7.2 7.8 7.2 6.6 6.5| 7.0| 6.4 5.4) 5.8| 57 5.9 
Lost workdays.... serene 115.7 - - —| 128.4 - all - -| - = = 
Stone, clay, and ass Prom 
Total cases .. er 16.0 15:5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 11.8 11.8 10.7 
Lost workday cases 7.5 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.41 6.3 6.5 5.7] 6.0) 5.7 6.0 5.4 
Lost WOrkdaYS......:06c0ccccere 141.0} 149.8} 160.5} 156.0} 152.2 - ~ - - - = oe 
Primary metal industries: 
Total CASES ..........04. 19.4 18.7 19.0 17.7 17.5 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 12.9 
Lost workday cases.. 8.2 8.1 8.41 74 a 73 7.2| 7.2 6.8 7.2 7.0 63 
Lost workdayS............. 161.3 168.3} 180.2 169.1 175.5 - - - - - i = 
Fabricated metal products: 
Total cases 18.8 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4) 15.8) 14.4 14.2 13.9 12.6 
Lost workday cases. 8.0 7.9 7.9 md 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 6.4 6.5 6.0 
MSS GL’ WORE VES: tra ctuaitacn ours eresvyescivatspacesevrapancckiatavdlanésives¥abriaieseseat 138.8 147.6 155.7 146.6 144.0 - - - - - = * 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 
Total cases 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.2 Vist Ti 11.6 11.2 9.9 10.0 9.5 8.5 
Lost workday cases.. 47 4.8 4.7 4.4 4.2 4.2 44 4.4 4.0 41 4.0 37 
Lost Workday. ...ccccs0000 3, 82.8] 86.8; 889; 866, 877 . “ = < = % “A 
Electronic and other electrical equipment: 
Total cases 8.0 9.1 94 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 6.8 6.6 5.9 5.7 
Lost workday cases. “a 3.3 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 <A 28 28 
Rayna Si sau iea tn dccixneadmrcomcatnl 64.6] 77.5) 79.4] 83.0; 812 . - = s ei ee 
Transportation equipment: 
Total cases 77 wns 17.8 18.3 18,7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 15.4 14.6 13.7 
Lost workday cases.. 6.6 6.8 6.9 7.0 Tat 7A 7.8 7.9 7.0 6.6 66 64 
Lost WOrkdAaYS. ..esccesceesssen 134.2| 198.6] 153.7| 166.1] 186.6 = bs rm = = FS ee 
Instruments and related products: 
Total cases ....... e 6.4 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 5.3 5.1 48 4.0 4.0 
Lost workday cases.. 2.6 2.5 2.7 bi. 27 2.5 27 2.4 2.3 2.3 19 18 
Lost workdays... ais 51.5) 55.4/ 57.8] 64.4) 65.3 = “ = SY s - ve 
Miscellaneous maniac in industries: 
Total cases .. (cee 11.3 114 11.3 11.3 10.7 10.0 9.9 9.1 9.5 8.9 8.1 8.4 
Lost workday cases. 5.1 5.1 Gil Sif 5.0 46 45 4.3 44 4.2 3.9 40 
Lost workdayS........c.c6 91.0 97.6) 113.1 104.0) 108.2 - - - - ual ne = 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 
Ces eed 


= 
1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993‘ 1994*| 1995*| 1996‘| 1997*| 1998‘) 1990° 
Nondurable goods: =p 4 1 


Motalicasess.cnncemcak irises eetonees trusts cebichesectaseantereas Ses 11.4 11.6 11.7 11.5 11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 7.8 
Lost workday cases.. 5.4 5.5 5.6 5:5 5.3 5.0 Sul 49 46 4.4 4.3 4.2 


Industry and type of case” 


Lost workdayS............. cont heh lary 107.8 116.9 119.7 121.8 = = = = = - - 
Food and kindred products: 
Total cases 18.5 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17 16.3 15.0 14.5 13.6 12.7 
Lost workday cases ae 9.2 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 8.0 cs 7.3 
OST WORKORY Soars cous su. eepcecesrg ree exernisin years aay comeete 169.7 174.7 202.6 207.2 211.9 = - = = = - - 
Tobacco products: | 
Total cases 9.3 8.7 77 6.4 6.0 5.8 5.3 5.6 6.7 5.9 6.4 5.5 
Lost workday cases.. rey 2.9 3.4 3.2 2.8 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.8 Dz 3.4 oe 
LOStLWONKO AY Sizecce. snopes ccatecensens coteeestrceseasdocads Sconce nttrecaat one 53.0 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 == - = = = - - 
Textile mill products: | 
Total cases 9.6 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 6.7 7.4 6.4 
Lost workday cases.. 4.0 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.2 44 4.0 44 3.6 3.4 3.4 3.2 


Lost workdays 
Apparel and other textile products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdaySs............. 


78.8| 81.4) 85.11 88.3| 87.1 i - “ 2 3 ei ef 
i} 


8.1 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 74 7.0 6.2 5.8 
3.5 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 3.41 2.6 2.8 
68.2 80.5 92.1 99.9! 104.6 = = - - - = 3 


Paper and allied products: 
(OLA CASOST Neer ctrcac sa -nsuseria Monrose eeu ene torte cacwuveeseatodl 13.1 12.7 12.1 11.2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 7.3 7A 7.0 
Lost workday cases.. 5.9 5.8 55 5.0 5.0 4.6 45 4.2 3.8 a7 3.7 3.7 
Lost workdays. 124.3] 132.9] 124.8] 122.7] 125.9 - =a = = = a 3 


Printing and publishing: | 
MAN CASO Scr cscsr ary cnares eevcss thse eed nseeee acy rates cunewaeee ner nia 6.6 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9} 6.7 6.4 6.0 5.7 5.4 5.0 
Lost workday cases 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 oy) 2.8 2.6 
Lost workdays. 59.8 63.8 69.8} 74.5 74.8 - - - - - = a 


Chemicals and allied products: 
POLAMCASOS rar tenme seranseadec nade rsarec Meee rads ener eee meance eee 7.0 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.3 syif 5.5 4.8 4.8 4.2 4.4 
Lost workday cases..... 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.1 2.8 2, 2.8 27, 2.4 2.3 24 2.3 
Lost workdays 59.0 63.4; 61.6) 62.4 64.2 - = = = = SI = 


Petroleum and coal products: 
MOL al CASOS seis ees cosets Sane nnn sas ce wenee capac sivasdoweaeeecuaedacecassae 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.2) 5.9 §.2 4.7 4.8 4.6 43 3.9 44 


Lost workday cases.. 3.2 3.3 3.1 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.3 2.4 2.5 Dye) 1.8 1.8 
Lost workdays. 68.4 68.1 77.3 68.2 Thy - = - - - o = 


Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
NOtalicaSes wees apei cece oescowr seca tant hea vers rarmee corse es 16.3 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12:9 12.3 11.9 Whee 10.1 


Lost workday cases.. 8.1 8.0 7.8 7.2] 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 5.8 5.8 5.5 
Lost workdays. 142.9} 147.2) 151.3) 160.9) 153.3 = = = =; = - - 


Leather and leather products: 
HLOtAl CASES Rrcemrcernsencc eter soem oacta car nicnnerakientciencacntuanicn aaa eee 11.4 13.6 12.1 12.5 eat 12.1 12.0 11.4 10.7 10.6 9.8 10.3 


Lost workday cases 5.6 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 2.0 5:3 4.8 4.5 4.3 45 5.0 
Lost workdayS............ 128.2 130.4 152.3 140.8 128.5 - - - - - = as 


Transportation and public utilities | | 
8.9 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 8.2 73} 7.3 
Bal 53 55 5.4 aya 5.4 5.5 5.2 54 48 43 44 

118.6 121.5 134.1 140.0 144.0 = = - - - = = 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays 


Wholesale and retail trade 


Total cases ... 78 8.0 79 7.6) 8.4 8.1 7.9 75 6.8 6.7 6.5 6.1 

Lost workday cases. : 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 2.9 3.0 28 OF, 

OST WORKO AVS sn ccesronit esis ces ecnastrs cecomncsshssens ceanbey aemeeareco ned 60.9 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - - - - - = = 
Wholesale trade: 

Total cases 7.6 wii 7.4 te 7.6 78 Tievh 75 6.6 6.5 6.5 6.3 

Lost workday cases. tA 3.8 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.2 aa 3.3 

FEO SEWWON KO AVS saree sentra eee reer eee erecee ret cerca 69.2) 71.9 TAS 79.2 82.4 = - - = - = = 
Retail trade: 

Total cases 7.9 8.1 8.1 roe 8.7) 8.2 7.9 75 6.9 6.8 6.5 61 

Lost workday cases. 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4| 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 29 27 25 

EO SHIWOFKGAYS cerca srer scete cares apesst teeter nee earner oer eent ano 57.6 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 - - - - - a - 

Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Ble We COC IER Sat ate alte on euro er oe eec ere tec ee esr gar eecer Aa ao eee 2.0 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 2.9 2 2.6 2.4 22 TA 1.8 
Lost workday cases AS) 9 yea! 1.1 eZ) 1.2 dat 1.0 9 9 5 8 


Lost workdayS............ 17.2 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 - - - - - = = 
Services 
Total cases 5.4 5.5 6.0 6.2 71 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 56 5.2 49 
Lost workday cases. As al 2.6 2.7 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.6} 25 2.4 2.2 
PSHE GS ort cece censure osoe se eee can emcee ene etre aeseaaner nctee 47.7 Sire 56.4 60.0 68.6 - = - - =| - - 
a a a 
' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 


ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 

for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. weeks per year). 

? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and * Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 
Occupational Injuries. ° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

° The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per Dash indicates data not available. 

100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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47. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1993-98 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1993-97 19977 1998 
Average Number Number Percent 
Bi tell emees sects cave qavsonucosceese eewre coe sesmenct rece esc aby sxe tan eereg at 6,335 6,238 6,026 100 
Transportation INCIGeNtS. .............c.scescssescesesersesenssesnecsensseceneessecrese 2,611 2,605 2,630 44 
Highway incident 1,334 1,393 1,431 24 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment... 652 640 701 12 
Moving in same direction................. 109 103 118 2 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming.. 234 230 271 4 
Moving in intersection. .......... cscs 132 142 142 2 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment. 249 282 306 5 
Noncollision incident 360 387 373 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no COIliSiON. ...........cesesereeseeeeeeeeeee| 267 298 300 5 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident............:::ee 388 377 384 6 
OVEMRUL MEG Gcncnsecenmsnrcottncesaters necenerVech pee vsuwencaraterecescexsssnaysses eed 214 216 216 4 
AW CHARS cccnarnntoemenewaxeoe ssh east toca cance devin av tet env an corm onapauiavetee erent 315 261 223 4 
Workerstuck bY, ai VEhICIOs. v2. serene: -ancinasenccensatslenvsencrentnerersed 373 367 413 f 
Wate riVehiGheiCIdeiitcs ee casesresvcsni cs ovecuause tuesxcans accecpmcorsaccenaecatininas? 106 109 ata 2 
FAI WAV eee tee ccraet nese Oe eens Satara nee cae eee 83 93 60 1 
ASSASUNTS ANA VIOIONT ACTS si ccscccecevcecccsscannccsstevsssvneconusestevncsnasdeenivens 1,241 Dale | 960 16 
FHOMHCIA SS eas seev aps excuse toe ese sara re aevucshin sues cause ar esaneteoussene ceenntee Contes 995 860 709 12 
SHOOUNG posementnne tony cere cudtcceee seaecrpiccisesictrsmr ns canes ances 810 708 569 9 
SUA DD ING ices ee eo acest cere re sesh ee che unseen icre ee 75 73 61 1 
Other; Including DOMPING ce... asc -aceswers-oacsmamenecndnten dueexeane 110 79 79 1 
SOM MINCCSC MUNG zscpeccspssacveseascicetesacqaoeet tvncotscccseeaouarsucssronrsentel 215 216 223 ~ 
Contact with objects and EquipMent..............csseseeeseeeeeeneeeees 1,005 1,035 941 16 
SHUGKIDY OD|ECtise sesattneeuseabeecceresesmeets nares csnacteantcenareer oe necerae 573 579 517 S 
Struck by falling object 5 369 384 317 5 
Struck by flying Object.............2:sessseceneee 65 54 58 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects.. 290 320 266 4 
Caught in running equipment or machinery. 153 189 129 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials. ..........c:::cceecseeeeeeed 124 118 140 2 
PPD Se sawataninie acs Seane¥onu'a nee atin ccaakeu suv naive ssravusnesscnsnunuieanenanevexsccaeiieedsones 668 716 702 12 
Fall to lower level. 591 653 623 10 
Fall from ladder 94 116 111 2 
Fall from roof.... 139 154 156 3 
Fall from scaffold, staging. 83 87 97 2 
Frallionisamme lOvel: szsxsivgeccasava cuss nunsascattepaxcsseas susrediusicavacearvanywarssant 52 44 $1 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments................., 586 554 572 9 
Contact withielectic Currents, <o:isccvcccrsess nxavrnaseesavseancesvnisturuaagyeens 320 298 334 6 
Contact with overhead power liN€S............ccscecesseesessereeeeeseeneaee 128 138 153 3 
Contact with temperature ExtreMes.........ccesccecseecensssessecseeterereens 43 40 46 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances...............| 120 123 104 2 
Inhalation Of SUDStANGES) «6 wis sce cssecxccaszensvasacanscorveonersxversscuedaanen th 70 59 48 1 
OXYOSMIOGH CGN CVs cccssxatn rons asmnn decinesnencseeakaneaynetcnnnhonardsuonner touienst 101 90 87 1 
DOWING, SUDIMIGL SION acens<vaotocerxuarrcerrianiesaritvrashotencanteshtrcratents 80 72 75 1 
FILS ANG! @XPlOSIONG warn 2... nexcssnvecannnexaetnsnnsivusss ipassxvaveutoxeesanseac0) 199 196 205 3 
Other Ovants OF OXPOSLIVOS”, :25.2.ssosdcccceroosssenaiereonvsnacsrisesvesansatvonsanes 26 21 16 = 


Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 


Classification Structures. 


The BLS news release issued August 12, 1998, reported a 


total of 6,218 fatal work injuries for calendar year 1997. Since 
then, an additional 20 job-related fatalities were identified, 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 1997 to 6,238. 
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° Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 


NoTe: Totals for major categories may include sub- 
categories not shown separately, Percentages may not add to 
totals because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 
percent. 
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